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TREATISE 

O  F 

Husbandry  and  Gardening. , 

For  the  Month  of  October . 


HIS  Month  begins  my  Third 
Quarter*  which  I  (hall  introduce 
with  an  extraordinary  Cafe  relating 
to  Vegetation  ;  from  whence  we 
may  gather  many  good  Hints  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Dodxine  of  the  Sap’s  Circula¬ 
tion  ;  which  Study,  in  my  Opinion,  ought 
to  be  propagated  as  much  as  poffible  among 
the  Profeifors  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening, 
that  they  may  work  upon  fure  Grounds. 

An  Account  of  the  accidental  Bloffoming  of 
a  Pear-Tree  in  this  Months  with  fome 
Remarks  concerning  the  Circulation  of 
Sap  in  Riant s . 

TT  is  no  new  Thing  to  obferve  Fruit  Trees 
-**  of  every  Kind,  to  bloffom  now  and  then 
out  of  their  natural  Seafon ;  and  yet  I  have 
not  found  any  Author,  who  has  yet  attempted 
to  explain  to  us  the  Caufe  of  fucji  Appearances . 
II.  '  A  Mr.  John 


Mr,  John  Millet  indeed,  a  very  ingenious 
Gardener,  late  of  North- End  near  Fulham  j 
Was  accidentally  brought  to  consider  how 
far  this  Chance-bloffoming  of  Trees  might  be 
render’d  advantageous,  as  appear’d  from  his 
bringing  Fruit,  fuch  as  Apricots  and  Cherries, 
to  good  Perfe&ion,fome  Months  beforeNature 
alone  would  have  done  it ;  but  I  could  never 
hear  him  aflign  any  Reafon  more  for  what 
he  did,  than  that  the  Heat  he  lay’d  at  the 
Back  of  his  Frames  would  pufli  the  Trees 
nail’d  againft  them  into  Bloftbm,  a  few  Weeks 
after  he  had  apply ’d  the  Heat,  But,  as  I 
had  fotiie  Familiarity  with  him,  and  he  often 
ftew’d  me  his  forward  Garden,  I  obferv’d 
that  he  pruned  his  Trees  out  of  the  common 
Seafon  $  but  neither  he  nor  my  felf  then 
thought  more  of  it,  than  that  the  Trees  prun’d 
in  fuch  irregular  Seafons  were  ready  for  blof- 
foming  and  (hooting,  when  he  was  difpofed 
to  apply  an  Heat  to  the  Back  of  his  Frames. 

The  Rofe-Trees,  which  he  commonly  had 
In  Bioffom  foon  after  Chriflmas ,  of  that  Sort 
call’d  the  Monthly  Rofe,  were  always  nail’d 
againft  the  fame  Frames  where  his  forward 
Fruit-Trees  grow  :  He  told  me,  his  Way  was 
to  prune  off  all  the  Flowers,  whether  Rofe* 
Bud  or  open  Flowers,  which  were  found  up¬ 
on  them,  about  the  End  of  July ,  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Augufl ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  cut 
off  the  Top  of  all  thofe  Shoots,  which  had 
produced  Flowers  that  Summer,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  had  not ;  but  he  faid  likewife, 
that  his  chief  Dependance  was  upon  thofe 
Shoots  which  had  been  Bearers  the  fame 
Summer ;  from  whence,  fays  he,  every  clofe 


Bud  will  about  fix  Weeks  after  Pruning 
fpring  and  (hoot;  and  when  the  Heat  comes 
to  the  Tree,  every  one  of  the  new  Shoots 
will  bring  Flowers  at  their  Extremity*  And 
I  have  often  feen  in  my  own  Pradice,  that 
without  this  Sort  of  Pruning,  the  tiofe  Buds 
I  fpeak  of,  will  lie  dormant  all  the  Winter, 
without  ftirring  till  the  Spring  advances.  So 
I  have  likewife  obferv’d  in  Fruit-Trees,  in 
feveral  Gardens,  where  the  Skill  of  the  Pruner 
has  not  been  extraordinary,  that  by  cutting 
Fruit-Trees  too  early,  or  topping  the  Shoots 
of  the  fame  Summer,  the  Buds  left  upon 
thofe  Shoots  fprouted  fuddenly  before  their 
natural  Time,  and  have  come  to  blofiom  at 
a  wrong  Seafon. 

But  this  Pruning  alone  is  not  of  any  va¬ 
luable  Ufe,  unlefs  we  can  humour  the  blof- 
foming  Times  of  fuch  Trees,  with  a  Degree 
of  Heat  fufficienr  to  bring  the  BIofToms  to 
Perfedion  in  ripe  Fruit:  And  as  this  Degree 
of  Heat  rauft  be  produced  artificially,  fo  we 
ought  to  enquire  how  it  ads  upon  the  Roots 
or  Branches  feparately,  or  whether  it  has 
the  fame  Influence  upon  both;  which  leads 
me  to  the  following  Account,  and  from  the 
Obfervations  which  have  been  made  upon 
it,  to  clear  up  the  Doubts,  as  well  as  we  can, 
of  the  EfFed  extraordinary  Warmth  and  un¬ 
common  Pruning  may  have  upon  Plants. 

The  Cafe,  as  1  receiv’d  it  from  Mr.  Edon% 
a  noted  Builder  near  the  Monument ,  London , 
is  this :  In  April  laft,  near  Moorfalds,  he  had 
Occafion  to  build  feveral  Houfes  in  an  open 
Piece  of  Ground,  which  had  formerly  been, 
as  I  imagine,  a  Garden ;  for  I  find  upon  In- 
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fpection,  many  large  Pear-Trees  of  great 
Growth  are  now  (landing  ;  onfe  of  which,  that 
happen’d  to  lie  neared  to  the  Place  of  Build¬ 
ing*  was  appointed  the  Spot  where  the  Work¬ 
men  were  to  flack  their  Lime :  At  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Work,  the  Tree  was  full  in 
Bloflbm,  and  promifing  of  good  Fruit  ;  but 
Mr.  Edon  fuppofes,  that  the  Slacking  of  the 
Lime  about  it  was  the  Reafon  it  did  not 
produce  any  Fruit  that  Summer,  and  made 
the  Tree  to  loofe  its  Leaves  fooner  than  o- 
ther  Trees. 

The  Lime  was  brought  freOi  about  three  or 
fourTimes  every  Week,  about  two  hundred  at 
a  Time,  which  fbmetimes  was  lay’d  on  one 
Side,fometmies  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Tree, 
and  now  and  then  touch’d  the  Bark  of  the 
Tree,  fo  as  to  reach  about  five  Foot  high  of 
the  Stem,  the  which  Stem  is  near  a  Foot  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  it  was  obferv’d  likewife,  that 
the  Lime  for  the  mod  Part  was  lay’d  on  that 
Side  of  the  Tree  which  was  next  to  the 
Buildings,  which  this  October  has  the  greated 
Share  of  Bloffoms ■:  This  Pradice  of  flacking 
the  Lime  about  the  Tree,  was  continued  till 
sfngufly  at  the  End  of  which  Month  a  frefh 
Set  of  Blofioms  began  to  open,  when  I  ob- 
fierv’d  them  as  fair  and  pro  mi  ling  of  Fruit, 
as  any  I  had  feen  in  April. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  alfo  remark’d  fome 
vigorous  Shoots  of  the  lad  Year,  which 
mcafured  about  a  Yard  and  an  half  in  Length 
that  were  let  with  Biofibm  Buds,  from  the 
Top  to  within  a  Foot  or  ten  Inches  of  their 
Bottoms:  The  Reafon  of  which,  1  (had  have 
Oceafion  to  mention-  by  apd  by. 

From 
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From  this  Pra&ice  of  Mr.  Edonts ,  It  f^ems 
that  the  flacking  of  Lime  over  the  Roots  of 
a  Tree,  will  occafion  the  Tree  to  bloffom  a 
whole  Seafon  before  its  Time,  or  may  be 
faid  to  gain  one  Seafon  in  three  cqmpleatly  ; 
for  the  natural  Heat  of  the  Summer  alone 
would  have  only  given  us  plain  Shoots,  per¬ 
haps  without  bloffom  Buds,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Year  at  the  fooneff  in  fame  forts  of  Pears, 
would  have  mark’d  thofe  Shoots  for  Flower¬ 
ing  the  fucceeding  Spring.  But  this  Acci¬ 
dent  has  not  only  made  the  Tree  (hoot,  but 
has  fet  thofe  Shoots  for  Bloffom,  and  has 
even  open’d  thofe  very  bloffom  Buds  in  fo 
temperate  a  Seafon,  that  many  of  them  fet 
for  Fruit  ;  and  in  OBober ,  when  I  gather’d 
fome  Branches,  I  obferv’d  fome  young  Fruit 
that  were  as  large  as  Hazle  Nuts. 

What  I  can  judge  from  hence  is,  that  the 
flacking  of  the  Lime  three  Times  per  Week 
Over  the  Roots  of  the  Tree,  has  given  fuch 
Heat  and  Moiflure  at  thofe  Times  to  the 
Roots,  as  was  neceffary  to  make  them  fhoqt 
more  vigoroufly  than  they  would  'otherwise 
have  done  ;  ana  that  the  Lime  Water,  which 
at  fuch  Times  foak’d  into  the  Earth,  afforded 
thofe  Roots  fuch  a  (hare  of  extraordinary 
Nourifhment,  as  their  extraordinary  fhooting 
required. 

And  the  intermediate  Times  between  the 
Slackings  of  the  Lime  might  perhaps  be  fo 
checking  to  the  Growth  of  the  Roots,  which 
were  vigoroufly  fet  to  Work  by  the  hot  Lime, 
as  might  occafion  the  Shoots  from  them  to 
knit  for  bearing  the  fame  Year, 
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As  in  the  Account  from  Mr.  Edon>  I  find 
Lime  very  feldom  touch’d  the  Bark  of  the 
Tree,  fo  it  appears  that  the  Lime  aded  only 
upon  the  Roots,  and  that  A&ion  put  all  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Tree  in  Motion,  even 
when  every  other  Tree  was  out  of  Growth 
or  without  Shooting :  And  more  particularly 
we  may  obferve,  that  the  Shoots  of  the 
Tree  on  that  Side  where  mod  of  the  Lime 
was  flack’d,  were  fuller  of  JBloflbms  than  the 
reft,  and  flower’d  fooner.  From  whence  we 
may  guefs,  that  every  Angle  Fibre  of  the 
Root  has  its  Twig  or  Shoot  which  corre- 
fpends  with  it,  which  in  point  of  Pruning 
ought  to  be  had  a  great  regard  to :  For  I  am 
fatisfied,  that  if  we  heat  only  the  Root  of 
a  Tree,  or  nourifh  one  Root  more  than  the 
reft,  the  Branch  which  correfponds  with  that 
Root  will  give  us  evident  Proofs  of  its  Co¬ 
herence  with  the  Root  that  has  been  warm’d 
or  enrich’d,  and  at  the  fame  Time  all  the 
reft  will  remain  unmov’d.  From  the  Obferva- 
tions  I  have  made  of  thofe  Plants  which  were 
planted  againft  Mr,  Millet's  Pailing,  I  find 
that  when  the  Dung  which  was  lay’d  at  the 
back  of  thofe  Pails,  to  bring  the  Trees  for¬ 
ward,  began  to  heat,  a  Bud  here  and  there  be¬ 
gan  to  fwell  and  proceed  to  bloftom  before 
the  others  ;  fometimes  at  the  Extremity  of  a 
Branch,  fometimes  irr  the  Middle  of  the 
Branch,  and  no  where  elfe  in  the  Tree.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  Confequence  of  heating 
more  than  ordinary  fome  of  the  Roots  of 
the  fame  Plant,  which  happen’d  to  lie  under 
the  hotteft  Dung.  A  young  Fibre  of  a  Root 
would  certainly  be  more  fenfibly  touch’d 

than 


than  a  larger  Root :  And  as  the  ftnaJler  Fi«’ 
bres  are  always  the  extream  Parts  of  the 
Roots  ;  fo  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  their 
immediateCorrefpondenceiswith  the  young® 
eft  or  tendered  Buds  or  Parts  of  the  Tree* 
And  indeed,  in  the  Anatomy  of  a  Plant  or 
Two  that  I  have  done  with  the  Microfcope, 
it  plainly  appears  to  be  fo  ;  but  my  Notes 
upon  thofe  Anatomical  Difcoveries  would  be 
too  many  to  infert  at  prefent. 

Thefe  Obfervations,  with  what  may  be 
commonly  obferved  in  Trees  which  fling  out 
now  and  then  at  unnatural  Seafons  a  few 
Bio  flams,  may  feem  to  inform  us,  that  the 
Root  being  firft  put  into  Motion,  muft  necef- 
farily  force  all  its  correfpondent  Parts  to  an- 
fwer  its  Growth :  But  there  will  arife  this 
Objedion  ,•  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the 
Branches  of  a  Tree  which  are  nailed  againft 
the  back  of  a  Chimney,  where  a  Fire  is  com- 
ftantly  kept,  and  which  Fire  has  no  Commu¬ 
nication  with  any  of  the  Roots  but  by  the 
Branches,  fliould  as  readily  bloffom  in  Win¬ 
ter  as  what  we  have  been  fpeaking  of ;  for 
here  florae  will  be  apt  to  fay,  the  Root  does 
not  pufh  before  the  Branch  ?  But  in  An  fwer 
to  this  we  muft  take  notice,  that  the  Bran¬ 
ches  and  Roots  of  a  Tree  make  one  Body, 
and  therefore  the  Juices  in  the  Veflels  of  one 
being  fet  in  Motion,  muft  pufh  forward  the 
Juices  in  the  Veflels  throughout  the  Whole. 
And  again  we  may  obferve,  that  in  Vegeta¬ 
tion,  Plants,  for  the  Generality,  are  difpoled 
to  pufh  out  Roots  from  their  Branches,  and 
Branches  from  their  Roots,  as  one  or  the  o- 
ther  is  placed  in  the  Earth  or  Air;  which  I 

think 


think  is  no  fmall  Proof  of  the  Circulation  of 
Sap,  as  it  fhews  that  the  Intent  of  Sap  is 
the  fame  in  every  Part  of  a  Tree. 

And  yet,  once  more  we  mu#  take  Notice, 
that  as  in  our  Cafe  of  the  Tree  again#  the 
Chimney,  the  Motion  of  the  Sap  in  Winter 
begins  in  the  Branches,  fo  is  its  Progrefs 
through  the  whole  Plant  from  thence  ;  which 
we  may  account  for  by  the  Rarefadion  of 
thofe  Juices  which  are  hr#  warm’d,  and  by 
natural  Progreftion  or  gentle  Degree  liqui¬ 
date  and  force  on  the  reft,  till  all  are  of  the 
fame  Conliftence,  and  have  circulated  to  the 
fame  Point  where  the  Motion  began  ;  and 
then  the  whole  Sap  being  of  one  State,  a 
continued  Application  of  the  fame  Degree  of 
Heat  will  keep  it  in  continued  Motion. 
And  thus  far,  at  prefent,  I  /hall  give  my 
Obfervations  for  helping  the  Circulation  of 
Sap,  m.  that  there  is  fuch  an  Harmony  and 
Correfpondence  between  rhe  Juices  or  Sap  in 
the  Branches  of  Trees  and  that  in  the  Roots, 
that  whatever  Part  is  fir#  fet  in  Motion  by 
Heat,  will  caufe  a  like  Motion  in  all  its  con¬ 
comitant  Parts. 

That  we  may  follow  the  Remarks  upon 
the  Pear-Tree  with  fomething  harmonious  to 
it,  I  fhall  infert  an  Account  of  an  Experi¬ 
ment  which  has  been  made  in  Holland  with 
goodSticcefs,  and  is  now  under  Mr.  Fairchild's 
Management  at  Hoxton ,  which  will  be  ano¬ 
ther  Proof  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in 
Plants  ;  and  that  is  the  Way  of  Planting  a 
Tree  the  wrong  End  upwards,  or  with  the 
original  Roots  in  the  Air. 
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Notwithftanding  the  many  evident  Proofs 
we  have  of  the  Sap’s  Circulation,  I  meet 
with  a  few  who  have  made  firm  Refolutioos 
with  themfelves  never  to  believe  it  $  and  by 
the  fame  pofitive  Rule,  would  pin  down  the 
Belief  of  others  with  that  quaint  Way  of 
Reafoning,  that  they  are  affured  there  is  not 
any  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Plants  ;  but  they 
are  content  to  avoid  difputing  about  it,  it 
is  enough  that  they  are  not  of  that  Opinion* 
they  laugh  at  it  and  drink  their  Bottle  :  But 
I  am  fo  little  concern’d  at  the  Conduct  of 
thefe  Men,  that  I  fhall  ftill  continue,  as  Oc» 
cafion  offers,  to  give  the  World  fuch  Inftan- 
ces  of  the  Sap’s  Circulation,  as  fhall  occur 
from  Time  to  Time  to  my  Memory,  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  who  have  already  improved 
their  Skill  in  Planting,  from  the  Knowledge 
they  have  of  it,  and  thofe  others  who  are 
beginning  to  think  of  it. 

The  Relation  which  I  defign  at  prefent  is 
of  a  Lime  Tree  in  Holland ,  which  is  now 
growing  with  its  firft  Roots  in  the  Air,  which 
have  (hot  out  Branches  in  great  Plenty,  at 
the  fame  Time  that  its  firft  Branches  of  the 
Head  are  converted  into  Roots,  and  fuccour 
the  Tree:  I  then  defire  to  know,  if  the  Sap 
is  not  every  where  at  once  in  the  fame  Tree, 
and  whether  all  the  Sap  of  that  Tree  has 
not  the  fame  Intent  towards  Vegetation  ? 
Thofe  who  fay  the  Sap  is  in  the  Root  all  the 
Winter,  feem,  from  this  Inftance,  ro  be  mi* 
ftaken  :  and  if  it  was  not  every  where  alike 
in  the  Tree,  how  comes  it  that  the  branched 
Part  of  the  Tree  exchanges  its  Leaves  for 
Roots,  and  the  Roots  that  were  before, 

II.  B  change 
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change  their  Fibres  for  Leaves  and  Branches? 
Is  it  then  not  plain,  that  the  Sap  is  the  fame 
in  every  Part  of  the  Tree  at  ail  Times,  and 
is  conftantly  a&ing  equally  throughout  the 
whole  Plant  ? 

But  that  we  may  not  go  fo  far  as  Leyden 
for  a  Proof  of  this  Relation,  Mr.  Fairchild 
has  began  to  put  in  Pradife  the  proper  Me¬ 
thod  for  giving  us  fome  Examples  of  it  at 
Home ;  and  that  thofe  who  are  too  remote 
from  his  Garden  may  not  want  the  Benefit 
of  fatisfying  themfelves  at  an  eafy  Rate,  I 
fhall  here  lay  down  Two  or  Three  Ways  of 
performing  the  Operation. 

We  muft  firfl  make  choice  of  a  young 
Tree  of  one  Shoot,  either  of  Willow,  Al¬ 
der,  Elm,  Lime  or  Linden,  or  indeed  any 
other  Tree  that  will  take  Root  eafily  by 
laying ;  and  bending  the  Shoot  gently  down 
to  the  Earth,  we  muft  pinn  down  the  exfream 
Part  of  the  Shoot  in  the  Earth  in  the  proper 
Seafon  for  making  Layers,  and  let  it  remain 
without  other  Ceremony  till  it  has  taken 
Root  ,•  your  whole  Plant  will  then  make  the 
Appearance  of  an  Arch  or  bent  Bow  above 
the  Ground,  till  the  new  Roots  are  well 
ft  ruck ;  then  we  muft  dig  about  the  Original 
or  firft  Root  of  the  Plant,  and  gently  raife  it 
out  of  the  Ground  till  we  bring  the  Stem  it 
adheres  to  to  an  upright,  which  muft  be 
help’d  by  a  ftrong  Stake,  for  the  Stem  alone 
will  encline  to  bend. 

When  this  is  done,  we  muft  prune  thofe 
Roots  that  are  raifed  into  the  Air  from  the 
Bruifes  and  Wounds  they  received  in  digging 
them  up,  and  apply  fome  of  the  following 

Mixture 
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Mixture  warm-  with  a  Brufh  to  the  pruned 
Parts. 

Take  two  Ounces  of  Bees  Wax,  two 
Ounces  of  Tallow,  one  Ounce  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  one  Ounce  of  Kozin  ;  melt  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Pipkin,  and  apply  the  Mixture 
moderately  warm,  as  dire&ed  above. 

The  Tree  being  thus  drefs’d,  prune  off  all 
the  Buds  or  Shoots  that  you  can  find  upon 
the  Stem  of  the  Plant,  and  drefs  the  Wounds 
with  the  above  Mixture,  to  prevent  any  col¬ 
lateral  Shootings  that  might  happen,  and 
might  thereby  render  the  Stem  difagreeable 
to  the  Sight.  Befides,  were  the  Stems  of 
thefe  revers’d  Trees  to  be  {offer’d  to  {hoot 
collaterally,  the  original  Root,  which  we  now 
have  brought  into  the  Air,  will  not  be  fo 
apt  to  {hoot  freely. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  muff  have  regard 
that  the  new  growing  Roots  of  this  rever¬ 
ted  Plant  be  well  nourifh’d;  and  therefore 
we  muff  cut  away  that  Part  of  the  Shoot 
which  was  the  Layer,  a  little  below  the 
Earth,  to  give  the  better  Nourifhment  to  the 
Stem  and  its  tranfiating  Roots  ;  but  when 
we  cut  off  the  Top  of  this  Layer,  let  the 
Wound  be  drefs’d  with  the  Mixture  before- 
mention’d. 

Fig.  I.  Is  a  Vein  of  the  Tree  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  Growth. 

Fig.  II.  Is  the  lame  Tree  bent  down  for 
laying  the  Top  Branches  in  the  Earth. 

Fig.  III.  Is  a  View  of  the  fame  Tree 
when  its  original  Root  is  brought  into  the 
Air  after  h  is  drefs’d,  and  begins  to 
{hoot. 

B  2  When 
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When  we  are  come  thus  far,  we  may  ra¬ 
ther  exped  wild  Shoots  from  the  original 
Roots,  than  thofe  that  would  bear  Fruit,  if 
we  were  to  ferve  a  graffed  Fruit  Tree  after 
the  fame  Manner ;  for  the  Graff  could  not 
communicate  in  the  revers’d  Way  any  more 
of  its  Properties,  than  a  Wilding  could  give 
to  a  Graff  in  this  common  way  of  ordering 
Trees  ;  but  it  is  not  impoffible  to  graff  the 
original  Roots,  which  are  in  the  Air,  with  any 
Cion  of  the  fame  Tribe,  no  more  than  to  do 
the  fame  Work  upon  common  Shoots  of  a 
Tree,  as  I  have  experienced. 

From  the  fame  way  of  Reafoning,  I  con¬ 
clude,  that  we  might  inarch  two  Trees  in¬ 
to  one  another,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  where 
they  had  taken  good  hold  of  each  other,  the 
Root  of  one  of  them  might  be  taken  out  of 
the  Ground,  and  raifed  to  the  Air,  fo  as  to 
make  one  ered  Tree  :  For  Example,  if  we 
inlay  an  Elm  into  an  Elm,  as  in  Figure  IV. 
When  they  are  well  join’d,  take  the  Root  of 
one  of  them  out  of  the  Earth,  and  tye  it  to 
a  Pole  or  Stake,  as  in  Fig.  V.  and  I  fuppofe 
it  will  have  an  extraordinary  Effed  ;  but  I 
cannot  yet  determine  its  Succefs  but  by  Rea- 
fon  only :  But  thos  this  has  never  been  try’d 
that  I  know  of,  yet  I  am  not  fo  much  fway’d 
by  the  Carrier’s  Rule,  but  that  I  may  find  out 
as  good  a  Path  for  my  Purpofe  as  the  com*, 
mon  Road. 

If  this  fucceeds,  as  I  doubt  not  but  it  will, 
we  fhall  not  want  Room  for  Speculation 
how  far  the  Earth  or  how  much  the  Air  in¬ 
fluences  a  Plant :  In  Fig.  V.  from  A  to  B.  I 
fuppofe,  from  what  I  have  obferved  in  Nature, 
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that  the  Shoots  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  will  be  gra« 
dually  lefs  than  one  another :  As  for  Exam- 
pie,  1  the  longed:  and  thickeft,  2  a  fize  lefs 
than  1,  3  a  fee  lefs  than  2,  and  fo  on  to 

B,  where  the  two  Trees  are  joyn’d  ;  foe 
as  the  Stem  from  A  to  B  does  naturally  de¬ 
cline  in  its  Bignefs,  fo  it  does  not  pofTefs  fo 
many  Veffels  on  the  Top  as  at  the  Bottom  ; 
and  again,  the  Sap'Veifels  near  the  Root  are 
fooner  and  better  furnifti’d,  than  thofe  that 
lie  more  remote  from  it.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  joyning  of  the  two  Plants  at  B,  and  go 
up  gradually  to  C,  we  (hall  find  juft  the 
Reverfe  of  what  we  obferv’d  before  ;  the 
Branch  7,  I  fuppofe,  will  be  the  leaft,  8 
bigger  than  7,  9  bigger  than  8,  and  fo  on 
to  the  Part  which  a&ed  before  as  a  Root; 
And  again,  that  all  the  Branches  from  B  to 
C  will  be  obliged  to  turn  up  to  the  Air,  tho* 
their  Buds  were  revers’d :  And  fo  it  is  as  na¬ 
tural  for  me  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Root  D  will 
(hoot  out  Branches  and  Leaves,  as  that  in 
Fig.  III.  which  we  have  already  an  Inftance 
of  in  Holland.  But  we  (hall  let  alone  faying 
any  more  of  the  Ufe  this  Experiment  will  be 
of  in  the  Gardening  Way,  till  we  can  £how 
two  or  three  Examples. 

After  what  I  have  here  preferibed,  I  think 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  my  Reader 
the  following  Letter,  which  I  lately  receiv’d 
from  a  very  curious  Perfon,  relating  to  the 
Generation  of  Plants. 


/ 
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To  Mr.  BRADLEY. 


SIR ,  O&ob.  6*  1721J 

i  A  S  it  was  your  New  Improvements  of 
4  Gardening  gave  me  the  firft  Hint  of 

*  the  Generation  of  Plants,  I  fhaii  take  this 
c  Opportunity  of  acquainting  you  with  the 

*  Experiment  1  have  made  on  that  Subjeft. 
4  It  is  now  about  two  Years  fince,  that  I  fa- 
4  ved  a  large  Piece  of  Spinage  for  Seed  ;  and 
4  according  to  the  old  Way  of  Gardening, 
4  as  foon  as  the  Male  Plants  began  to  fliew 
4  themfelves,  can  fed  them  to  be  plucked  up, 
4  in  order  to  give  way  to  theShe*Spinage,  as 
4  the  Gardeners  call  it,  that  the  Seed  might 
4  ripen  better  ;  not  confidering  that  Nature 
4  had  ordain’d  the  one  to  affift  the  other  5 
4  Some  of  my  Friends,  that  faw  the  Spinage 
4  growing,  de fired  me  to  let  them  have  feme, 

4  and  I  pro  mi  fed  I  would  ;  and  as  foon  as  I 

4  thought  the  Seed  to  be  ripe,  caufed  it  to  be 

5  pluck'd  up  to  dry;  and  as  it  was  a  pulling 
4  up,  I  found  there  had  been  fome  Male 
4  Plants  left,  which  might  befufficient  to  im- 
4  pregnate  fome  of  the  Female  Plants,  but 
c  not  all  ;  but  -I  never  confiderd  of  this  till 
4  fome  Time  after,  that  I  fent  fome  Seed  to 

*  my  Friends,  who  (owed  it  all,  except  One, 

4  who  kept  fome  by  him,  and  fowed  fome. 

4  In  a  little  Time  after,  I  heard  a  great  Com- 
€  plaint,  that  my  Spinage  Seed  did  not  grow  : 

4  Some  thought  that  I  had  impos’d  old  Seed 
4  on  them,  but  I  allured  them  I  had  not ;  but 
4  my  Friend  that  kept  fome  Seed  by  him, 

4  when 
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y. 

4  when  he  found  that  half  his  Seed  did  not 
4  grow,  told  me  it  had  been  eat  by  Mice* 
€  but  I  allured  him  it  had  not ;  and  com- 
4  ing  home  I  fearch’d  that  Seed  I  had 
4  left  by  me,  and  found  that  half  of  it  had 
4  not  got  the  PunEium  Vita*  which  put  me  on 
4  Confideration  how  it  fhould  come  to  pafsf 
4  But  reading  your  Sy Item  on  the  Generation 
4  of  Plants,  gave  me  a  clear  inlight  how  it 
4  happen’d,  it  being  for  want  of  Male  Plants 
4  enough  to  impregnate  and  give  Life  to  the 
4  Seed;  and  lince,  I  have  always  a  Regard  to 
4  leave  enough  of  the  Male  Plants,  and  have 
4  had  good  Succefs. 

4  This  put  me  on  trying  Experiments,  in 
4  pulling  out  the  Apices  in  Flowers,  before 
4  they  had  caft  their  Dud ;  and  likewife,  I 
c  told  feme  of  my  Friends  of  this  Syftem, 
4  who  would  not  believe  me,  but  faid  they 
4  would  try  as  well  as  I  ;  but  to  my  great 
4  Aftoniftiment  we  had  fome  Seed  ripen’d 
4  very  well,  having  ail  the  good  Properties 
4  that  it  fhould  have,  which  we  fowed,  and 
4  it  grew  very  well :  Hereupon  my  Friends 
4  condemn’d  me,  and  faid,  I  had  alferted  a 
4  meer  Fidioo,  but  I  defired  them  to  wait 
€  till  I  had  try’d  again  ;  and  accordingly  1 
4  planted  a  Dozen  of  Tulips  by  themfelves, 
£  and  as  foon  as  they  open’d,  took  out  the 
4  Apices  wirh  a  fine  Pair  of  Nippers,  left  I 
4  fhouid  fhake  fome  of  the  Buft  off ;  and  by 
4  my  Microfcope,  I  could  not  difcerm  any 
4  Duft  that  had  been  left  behind.  About 
4  two  Days  after,  as  I  was  fitting  in  my  Gar- 
4  den,  I  perceiv’d,  in  a  Bed  of  Tulips  near 
4  me*  fome  Bees  very  bufy  in  the  Middle  of 
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*  the  Flowers ;  and  viewing  of  them,  I  faw 
‘  them  come  out  with  their  Legs  and  Belly 

*  loaded  with  Duft,  and  one  of  them  flew 

*  into  a  Tulip  that  I  had  caftrated  ;  upon 
€  which  I  took  my  Microfcope,  and  examin- 
€  ing  the  Tulip  he  flew  into,  found  he  had 
c  left  Duft  enough  to  impregnate  the  Tulip  ; 
c  which,  when  I  told  my  Friends,  they  con- 
c  eluded  that  theirs  might  be  ferved  fo, 

*  and  by  this  Means  reconciled  them  again. 

*  But  it  being  probable  that  fome  People  a- 
c  broad  may  fall  into  the  fame  Miftake,  and 
c  fo  condemn  this  Syftem,  I  defire  you  will 
c  publifh  this ;  for  unlefs  there  be  Provifion 
€  made  to  keep  out  Infers,  Plants  may  be 
c  impregnated  by  Infeds  much  fmaller  than 

*  Bees  ;  for  as  the  Creator  of  all  Things,  in 
c  his  infinite  Wifdom,  appointed  this  Way 

*  of  Generation  to  Vegetables,  which  are 

*  incapable  of  Motion  to  each  other,  it  may 

*  be  fuppofed,  that  he  had  fo  ordain’d  it, 

*  that  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Male  Duft  fhould 

*  be  fufficient  to  perform  that  Office  $  which 
&  is  all  at  prefent,  from 

Yours,  PHILIP  MILLER. 

This  Obfervation  of  Infeds  carrying  the 
Male  Duft  from  Flower  to  Flower,  and  there¬ 
by  impregnating  fome  that  would  otherwife 
have  never  been  prolifick,  is  aThought  entire¬ 
ly  new,  and  very  reafonable  5  and  Mr  .Miller 
is  as  right  in  my  Judgment,  concerning  what 
he  relates  of  the  Male  Spinage  Plants,  whofe 
Duft  Nature  furely  defigns  to  impregnate  the 
Seed  in  the  Female ;  and  therefore  5tis  an  Er¬ 
ror  to  pull  them  up  while  there  is  any  Duft 

upon 
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upon  them,  or  till  they  have  done  their 
Work, 

We  may  obferve  in  the  Papers  of  the  pre® 
ceding  Month  relating  to  Bees,  that  the  Fa¬ 
rina  of  the  Flowers  is  gather’d  by  the  Bees 
to  make  their  Wax  of ;  and  it  is  hardly  pof- 
lible,  that  they  fhould  /Lift  themfeives  from 
Flower  to  Flower,  without  leaving  here  and 
there  fome  of  it  in  their  Progrefs  ;  and  tho9 
in  the  Flowers  which  Mr.  Miller  caftrated, 
the  Bees  could  not  be  invited  to  them  on 
Account  of  the  Duft  for  Wax,  yet  we 
mu  ft  confider,  that  thefe  caftrated  Flowers 
were  not  void  of  that  excellent  Dew  from 
whence  they  extract  their  Honey  ;  and  fo  they 
vifit  all  alike,  and  all  may  be  rendred  fecund 
by  their  Vilxts. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  there  might  be 
fome  extraordinary  Extract  drawn  from  the 
Farina  of  Plants,  to  help  or  forward  Vege¬ 
tation  ;  and  one  Year  I  had  large  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  gather’d  from  fevera!  Kinds  of 
Plants,  in  order  to  try  Experiments  with. 
From  the  White  Lilly  alone,  I  got  about  two 
Pound  Weight,  and  about  as  much  of  the 
Duft:  of  the  Yew  Tree  ;  about  half  a  Pound 
of  the  Duft  from  the  Katkins  of  the  Hafle, 
and  about  a  Pound  of  Tulip  Duft.  My  Be- 
fign  was  to  try  them  feverally  in  Pafte  to  fee 
what  Effedt  that  would  baire  on  the  Roots 
or  Seeds  of  the  Plants  they  come  from ;  al- 
fo  to  try  what  this  Duft  would  do  by  Infu- 
fion,  either  in  the  Juice  of  its  original  Plant 
or  in  Rain  Water,  or  by  Deco&ion  or  Dif- 
tiliation,  or  by  reducing  it  to  Allies  :  But 
thefe  Experiments  were  loft,  with  many  more* 
II.  C  ‘  juft 
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juft  when  they  were  near  being  brought 
about  ;  and  I  think  it  may  not  be  unreafona- 
bleto  imagine,  that  feme  Trial  or  other  that 
I  was  making  with  this  Duft  would  have 
produced  an  extraordinary  Event,  conflder- 
ing  that  every  Particle  of  it  contains  the 
fovereign  Spirit  of  Vegetation ;  that  it  is 
the  Farina  fecnndaas ,  that  it  gives  the  firft 
Degree  or  the  hr  (I  Spring  of  Life  to  the 
Seed  :  1  cannot  therefore  leave  my  Opinion, 
that  it  mu  ft  be  canliderably  helpful  to  Vege¬ 
tation,  till  we  have  found  the  contrary  by 
many  Experiments. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Godfrey  in  Southampton - 
flreet ,  whofe  great  Skill  in  Chymiftry  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  mo  ft  famous  Artifts  in 
Europe ,  I  hope  will  make  fame  Experiments 
upon  this  vegetable  Matter,  he  having  alrea¬ 
dy  ohferv’d  to  me,  that  if  we  take  a  little  of 
the  Duft  of  the  Katkins  or  Juli  of  Hazle, 
and  put  it  into  a  Tube,  and  then  blow  it 
with  the  Mouth  through  the  Flame  of  a  Lamp 
or  Candle,  it  will  pafs  crofs  a  large  Room 
inflam’d  ;  but  this  is  only  one  fort  of  Duft, 
perhaps  the  Duft  of  other  Flowers  rnay  af¬ 
ford  Variety,  if  we  try  them  this  way. 

While  I  am  writing  this,  I  conftder  that 
both  Wax  and  Hooey  fully  prepared  by  the 
Bees,  muft  be  of  ufe  to  the  Vegetables ;  the 
Wax  to  be  lay’d  to  the  Roots,  or  dfe  the 
Roots  to  be  anointed  with  Honey,  or  elfe 
both  together  to  be  made  into  a  Pafte,  will 
promote  Vegetation  ;  for  feeing  that  Bees 
Wax  is  made  of  the  enlivening  Parts  of  a 
Plant,  i.  e.  the  Male  Duft,  and  the  Honey 
is  gather’d  from  an  elfential  DeW  which  is 

ever 
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ever  found  in  or  about  the  Female  Parts  of 
Flowers,  we  may  reasonably  judge  how  apt 
thefe  Bodies  together  or  afunder  are  to  help 
the  Growth  of  Plants,  if  they  are  rightly 
apply’d. 

The  Application  of  Honey  to  the  Roots 
of  Plants,  will  anfwer  one  of  the  Ends 
which  Soap  will  do,  wf,  to  keep  the  Roots 
from  fhrinking  by  the  Air,  till  the  Earth  is 
well  fettled  about  them.  And  I  am  of  0- 
pinion,  from  what  I  have  (aid  before,  that 
the  Plant  anointed  with  it  will  gain  an  ex- 
traordinary  Benefit  by  it  ;  for  though  Hooey  is 
taken  from  the  moll  finifh’d  Part  of  a  Plant: 
Yet,  as  I  have  been  obferving  before,  the 
extream  Parts  of  the  Roots  may  be  made  to 
become  Branches,  and  the  extream  Branches 
to  aCFas  Roots  :  So  that  ’tis  likely  that  Ho¬ 
ney  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  Roots  of  a 
Plant,  though  it  be  the  Produce  of  the  Ex¬ 
treme  Parts  of  the  Branches.  And  as  it  cer* 
tainiy  is  helpful  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
Seed,  and  fills  (as  I  believe)  the  Lobes  of 
every  Seed  with  nutrimental  Juices,  for  the 
Subfitfance  of  the  Embrio  of  a  Plant  in  the 
Seed  ;  fo,  I  fay,  we  may  fuppofe  that  Ho¬ 
ney  mu  ft  affift  the  Growth  of  a  Plant,  being 
applied  to  the  Root. 

But  before  we  go  too  rafhly  to  work,  let 
us  confider,  whether  every  fort  of  Honey 
will  do  for  our  Purpofe  ;  for  if  the  Bees  ga« 
ther  it  from  the  Flowers  of  Heath,  or  Furze, 
or  Broom,  or  Peafe,  or  Beans,  or  from  Garden 
Flowers,  the  Query  is,  whether  it  will  be  a- 
like  ufeful  to  every  fort  of  Tree  ?  And  if 
we  fhould  be  fo  nice  to  examine  the  Conn- 

C  2  try 
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try  about  us,  what  chiefly  is  in  Flower,  and 
judge  from  thence  what  fort  of  Plant  the 
Bees  gather  their  Honey  or  Wax  from  ; 
that  Honey,  I  prefume,  will  be  of  uie  chiefly 
to  promote  the  Vegetation  of  Plants  of  the 
fame  Kind  rather  than  others  ;  though  I  con¬ 
ceive  "it  will  be  of  great  help  to  Plants  of 
any  fort,  and  enrich  their  Growth,  as  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  natural  Principles  of  Vegetation, 
which  are  generally  the  fame;  but  perhaps 
the  Honey  gather’d  from  Tulips  would  be 
of  the  moll  fervice  to  Tulips,  that  gather’d 
from  Peafe  to  Peafe,  and  fo  on  :  But  this 
Honey,  however  the  Plants  it  was  gather’d 
from  were  differing  from  Trees,  yet  there 
cannot  be  any  thing  in  it  difagreeabie  to  the 
Laws  of  Vegetation  ;  fo  I  queftion  not  but 
if  the  Wax  made  at  the  Time  when  'either 
the  Oak,  the  Cbefnut,  or  other  Trees  were 
in  Flower,  or  the  Honey,  if  the  Bees  can 
gather  any  from  Trees,  that  Wax  or  Honey 
would  be  fovereign,  if  we  were  to  enclofe 
the  Seeds  or  Maft  of  the  fame  Trees  in  it 
when  we  fee  them  in  the  Ground  ;  the  Wax 
having  in  it  the  SubAance  of  the  Male  Spi¬ 
rits,  which  firft  endued  that  Seed  with  the 
Spirit  of  Vegetation,  the  Honey  partaking 
of  that  Dew  found  in  the  Female  Flowers, 
which  was  efientia!  to  the  Growth  of  the 
Piantula  in  the  Seed.  But  the  next  Spring, 
1  hope,  will  furnitti  me  with  feme  Examples 
to  (hew  the  Succefs  of  fuch  an  Undertaking; 
and  I  hope  my  curious  Correfpondents  will 
not  let  flip  an  Opportunity  of  making  feme 
Trials  this  way  at  the  next  proper  Seafon. 
Some  already  are  preparing  to  do  it  in  their 
Hot  Beds.  The 
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The  following  Letter  being  an  Enquiry 
concerning  Cows,  and  the  Quantity  of  Milk,, 
&c.  which  a  Cow  may  give  in  one  Year,  it 
is  neceffary  that  I  infert  it,  with  Mr  Waller  § 
Anfwer  ;  both  one  and  the  other  tending  to 
publick  Benefit. 


To  Mr.  BRADLEY. 

SIR ,  Sept.  9,  1721 * 

*  ¥  N  your  Treatife  for  May,  p.  88,  there  is 
4  ^  an  Account  from  Mr.  Waller ,  concern- 
4  ing  the  Profit  made  by  Cows,  reckoning 
4  Milk  at  a  Penny  per  Qu,art ;  it  may  not  be 
4  amifs  for  you  at  your  Leifure,  to  beg  the 
4  Favour  of  that  Gentleman  to  examine  his 
4  Account,  and  to  ftate  it  according  to  the 
€  Quantity  of  Milk  to  be  produced  next 
f  Year,  ‘and  to  the  Money  that  a  Farmer 
i  can  make  thereof  in  Butter  or  Cheefe ;  for 

*  there  are  not  Buyers  of  Milk  in  the  Coun- 

*  trey  at  a  Penny  per  Quart.  The  Hay  or  o- 

*  ther  Fodder,  to  be  eaten  by  the  Cows  in 
c  the  Winter,  is  not  noted  in  Mr.  Waller  s 

*  Account.  He  reckons  three  Gallons  of 

*  Milk  per  Diem ,  from  each  Cow,  without 
‘  allowing  for  the  Time  wherein  they  fail  of 
1  giving  lo  much,  or  for  the  Time  wherein 

*  they  go  dry.  Sir  William  Petty  reckons  for 
1  Ninety  Days,  a  Cow  may  yield  Three  Gal- 
f  Ions  of  Milk ;  and  for  Ninety  more  One 
4  Gallon  ,*  and  for  Ninety  more  fcarce  one 
\  Quarter  of  a  Gallon;  and  for  Ninety  more 

‘  Hie 
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4  flie  is  dry.  Thus  in  a  Year,  a  Cow  may 

*  la  Three  Hundred  Eighty  Four  Gallons 

*  of  Milk.  . 

1  The  faid  Quantity  of  Milk  will  make 
4  Two  Hundred  and  a  Half  of  raw  Milk 

*  Cheefe,  and  One  Hundred  of  whey  Butter* 
4  befides  Whey  for  Swine;  or  elle  Two  Hun- 
4  dred  of  Butter,  and  One  Hundred  of  Skim 

*  Milk  Cheefe,  befides  Whey,  as  abovefaid, 
4  for  Drink  to  the  People,  and  Food  for 
4  Swine. 

4  By  this  Account,  the  Profit  of  a  Cow’s 
4  Milk  in  a  Year  may  be  about  Five  Pounds. 
4  This  being  va&Iy  different  from  Mr.  Wal~ 
4  let  $9  may  be  communicated  to  him. 

4  You  may  not  think  it  foreign  to  your 
4  Defign  to  perufe  Sir  William  Petty  s  Political 
4  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  from  p.  51.  to  p.  57. 
4  Edition  IJ19-  wherein  you  will  fee  more 
4  Particulars  relating  to  Husbandry  :  but  this 

*  relating  to  Milk  you  will  hod  at  p,  51,  52. 

I  am ,  SIR , 

Tour  mcfi  humble  Servant , 

A.  B. 


Copy  of  a  hotter  to  Mr.  BRADLEY, 
R.  S.  S.  from  Mr.  Waller. 


SIR, 


s  T  jPon  the  Receipt  of  your  Letter,  with 
c  ^  one  enclofed,  figned  A .  B .  I  find  that 
*  my  Letter  to  you  concerning  the  Produce 
l  of  Cows  is  not  approved,  or  at  leaft  not  well 

4  under* 
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4  utiderftood  by  All ;  the  Gentleman  who 
4  ligns  A ,  B .  has  certainly  ilated  a  very  pro- 
4  per  Queftion,  which  I  {hall  partly  anfwer  in 
4  this  Epiftle. 

4  Sir  William  Petty  s  Calculation,  from 
4  whence  he  argues,  was  general  and  uncer- 
4  tain  :  When  he  ftated  the  Cafe  Was  for  a 
4  whole  Kingdom,  and  not  for  a  privateFarm, 
4  as  mine  is  ;  he  means,  every  Cow  in  Ire* 
4  land ,  one  with  another,  may  poffibiy  yield 
4  fo  much  Milk  as  Mr.  A>  B.  relates  ;  but  in 
4  a  private  Farm  the  Cafe  Is  very  different,  and 
4  efpecially  in  England ,  where  the  Cows  are 
4  generally  of  a  larger  Strain  than  thofe  in 
4  Ireland .  In  a  private  Farm,  well  manag'd, 
4  every  Cow  that  begins  to  abate  in  her 
4  Milk  fhould  be  fens:  to  Market,  and  another 
4  bought  in  her  room  :  So  that  in  fuch  a 
4  Farm  as  I  fpeak  of,  there  will  be  near  a 
4  conftant  Quantity  of  Milk  every  Day 
4  throughout  the  whole  Year ;  and  therefore 
4  I  reckonThree  Gallons  of  Milk*  Wine  Mea- 
4  fure,  from  one  Cow  in  one  Day,  which  is 
4  no  extraordinary  Proportion  ;  or  if  I  had 
4  faid  four  Gallons  of  Milk,  Wine  Meafure, 
4  from  a  Cow  in  a  Day,  it  would  not  a* 
1  mount  to  fo  much  as  is  commonly  exp  eft- 
4  ed  from  a  Cow  in  a  Day  by  the  Cowherds 
4  about  London ,  from  whom  I  learnt  many 
4  Particulars  in  the  Cow-Bufinefs,  which  I 
4  /hall  fome  Timef  or  other  give  you  an  Ac- 
4  count  of.  In  the  mean  time,  I  fhall  keep  to 
4  my  Defign  of  anfwering  Mr.  A .  B's  Letters 
4  as  far  as  my  prefent  Leifure  will  permit* 
4  Where  a  Farmer  has  rich  Failure  for  his 
i  Cows,  and  is  skilful  enough  to  keep  only 

4  fucii 
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c  fueh  as  are  young,  changing  them  as  they 

*  decline  in  Milk  for  others  that  are  deep  in 
c  Milk  ;  where  fuch  Care  is  taken,  I  fay* 
€  ’tis  not  difficult  to  prove,  that  our  Cows 

*  will,  one  Day  with  another,  yield  Four 
g  Gallons,  Wine  Meafure,  or  more  than  Two 
€  full  Gallons  Winchefier  Meafure  ;  and  then 

*  a  Herd  of  Nine  Cows  will  yield  about 
€  1 3 140  Gallons  of  Milk  in  a  Year,  which  is 

*  1460  Gallons  from  each  Cow,  reckoning 
c  by  Wine  Meafure,  or  fomewhat  more  than 
c  half  that  Number  of  Gallons,  if  we  judge 

*  by  Wmchefter  Meafure. 

c  Again,  we  mufi  obferve  that  about  Lon - 
c  don  the  Wine  Quart  of  Milk,  if  it  is  pure, 

*  fells  for  five  Farthings  half  the  Year,  and  the 
c  other  Six  Months  it  is  fold  for  Three  Half 

*  Pence  per  Quart,  by  the  Retailers,  where 

*  Lands  generally  are  from  Forty  to  Fifty 

*  Shillings  or  Three  Pounds  per  Acre:  Thefe 
c  Prices,  I  own,  exceed  the  Prices  in  many 

*  Places  in  England ,  as  I  fhall  (hew  you  in 
c  another  Letter  $  but  as  they  are  now,  a 
c  Cow’s  Milk  in  a  Year,  which  is  about  1460 

*  Gallons  Wine  Meafure,  will  amount  to 
c  42  /.  ns.  8  d.  which  in  Nine  Cows,  comes 

*  to  383  /.  $  s.  o.  per  Annum . 

c  But  the  Cowherds  Price  for  Milk  is  much 
c  lefs,  not  exceeding  a  Groat  a  Gallon  for  the 
€  Six  Summer  Months,  nor  Five  Pence  in 
€  the  Winter ;  and  their  Meafure  is  almolf 
6  double  what  the  Retailers  meafure  their 
c  Milk  by  :  So  that  the  Farmer  only  gets  a- 
c  bout  Ten  Pence  each  Day  in  Milk  from 
c  one  Cow,  according  to  the  foregoing  Cal- 
l  culation  ;  and  then,  in  a  Year,  a  Cow  brings 

l  into 
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4  into  the  Farm  15  /.  14  s.  2  d.  And  Nine 
4  Cows  at  that  Rate,  13  <5  /.  17  j.  <5  d.  by 
4  taking  only  a  medium  Quantity  of  Milk 
4  from  each  Cow,  i.  e.  about  Two  Gallons 
4  Winchefler  Meafure  per  Diem ,  at  little  more 
4  than  a  Penny  the  great  Quart  ,•  or  by  the 
4  Wine  Meafure,  not  exceeding  Four  Gallons 
4  per  Diem ,  at  about  a  Half-penny,  per  Quart, 
4  which  is  much  the  fame  :  But  be  ahured, 
4  that  where  the  Cows  in  fuch  a  Dairy  are 
4  regularly  changed  in  the  Markets  when 
4  their  Milk  begins  to  fail,  the  Quantity  of 
4  Milk  is  about  double  as  much  as  I  have  fet 
4  down  ;  which  every  one  may  ealily  guefs, 
4  that  knows  what  Quantities  of  Milk  every 
4  deep-milch’d  Cow  will  give  at  a  Meal  ; 
4  and  in  this  Cafe,  every  Cow  is  in  full  Milk. 
4  But  however,  let  the  Reckoning  ftand  as  it 
4  does,  that  Nine  Cows  to  the  Farmer  brings 
4  in  a  Year,  by  Milk  only,  136  /.  17  s.  6  d. 
4  the  Food  for  thefe  Nine  Cows  fhould 
4  not  be  allowed  more  than  Eighteen  Pence 
4  per  Week  each  Cow  in  the  Summer, 
4  if  we  even  rent  the  Grafs  at  the  London 
4  Rate;  or  in  Winter,  that  I  may  come  near- 
4  er  yir.A.B's  Account,  Two  Shillings  per 
4  Week  for  each  Cow’s  Provinder  is  full  e- 
4  nough.  Let  us  fee  then  what  the  Amount 
4  will  be  for  keeping  the  Cows,  and  then 
e  Ballance  the  Account :  For  in  one  of  my 
4  former  Letters  to  you,  where  I  mentioned 
4  Cows,  I  fiated  the  Keeping  of  one  Cow 
4  the  Year  about,  at  Eighteen  Pence  a  Week, 

4  but  that  Rate  with  us  is  too  much. 


II. 
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4  The  Farmers  Account  for  Milk  from 

4  Nine  Cows,  as  1  have  rated  the  Milk,  and 

5  the  Feed  of  the  Cows,  will  fiand  thus  : 

4  To  Six  Months  Grafs  for-* 

4  Nine  Cows,  at  One  Shilling  / 

4  Six  Pence  each  Cow  perK  17  10  01 
4  Week,  being  Twenty  Sixf 
Weeks.  j 

*  Expence  for  keeping  Nine  x 
4  Cows  with  Straw,  Hay ,  7 uv- f 
4  neps  and  Grains ,  for  Six>  18  03  01 
4  Months,  or  Twenty  Six  ( 
f  Weeks  in  the  hard  Months,  J 


Lxpence  for  Feeding? 
‘  rhe  Cows  J 


*  Receiv’d  for  13 140  Gal-~ 

4  Ions  of  Milk,  Wine  Meafure, 

4  or  by  Wine  he  (ier  Meafure,  by  » 

4  which  1  fell  it,  after  the  Rate  j 
4  of  Four  Pence  Half-Penny  ' 

4  per  Gallon,  or  fomewhatfi^^  17  06 

4  more,  befides  other  Profits,  , 

4  when  the  Milkers  have  done, 

4  the  Money  for  Nine  Cows  ' 

4  Milk  in  one  Year,  as  before 
f  related,  ;  1  „ 


Received  by  Milk  136  17  06 
€  Expence  for  Feeding! 

4  the  Cows  j  3S  T3  0 2t 


Total 


4  Neat  Profit  by 
NineCowsin  Milk 
for  one  Year 


V 
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‘  By  this  Account  we  may  fee,  that  the 
c  Farmer  may  get  ioi  /.  14  s.  4  d.  only  by 

*  the  indifferent  Rate  of  Milk;  and  thisRate3 
‘  if  there  were  no  other  Advantages  in  keep- 
‘  ing  Cows,  would  amount  to  above  Eleven 

*  Pounds  each  Cow  per  Annum ,  or  very  near 
‘  as  much  again  as  Sir  William  Petty  judges 
€  may  be  the  Produce  of  a  Cow  in  Ireland ; 
‘but  remember,  I  fay,  he  calculates  for  all 
‘  the  Cows  in  a  Nation,  and  therefore  his 
‘Computation  can  be  no  ways  agreeable  to 

*  private  Farming  ;  for  where  (hall  all  the 
c  Cows  of  a  Nation  be  changed  when  they 

*  are  low  in  Milk,  for  others  that  are  frefli 

*  or  deep  in  Milk  >  The  Cows  of  all  Ireland , 
‘which,  one  with  another,  are  fet,  for  the 
‘firfl  Ninety  Days,  to  yield  three  Gallons 
‘  each  ;  the  next  ninety  Days,  fcarce  one 
‘  Gallon ;  the  next  ninety  Days  fcarce  one 
5  Quarter  of  a  Gallon,  and  ninety  Days  mors 
‘  are  dry  ;  I  think  is  a  good  Calculation  in 
‘  general  for  Ireland ,  where  the  Cows  are 
5  (mailer  than  ours.  But  how  can  all  thefe 
‘Cows  be  (Lifted  from  one  Place  to  another, 

*  or  changed  in  this  dry  Stare  for  milch  Kine, 

€  with  the  fame  Advantage  I  fpeak  of  in  pri- 

*  vate  Farms  ?  And  I  am  perfwaded,  that 
‘  the  Profits  of  raifing  Kine  from  Calves,  will 
‘hardly  make  it  up  ;  for  in  general,  we  are 
‘fure  all  the  Cows  in  Britain  can  never  be  in 
f  the  fame  Condition  of  Milk-bearing  at  one 
‘  Time  ;  for  if  they  were,  we  muft  be  oblig’d 

*  to  want  Milk  all  over  the  Nation  for  ninety 
€  Days  together ;  or  in  Sir  'William  Petty  s 

*  way,  the  Cows  of  a  whole  Nation  are  dry 
l  near  a  fourth  Part  of  their  Time.  But  the 

D  2  ‘  Fat- 
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Farmer,  who  can  change  his  Cattle  at  his 

*  Pieafure,  may  be  rich  in  Milk  conftantly. 
c  There  are  Opportunities  and  Pra&ices  of 
€  this  daily,  as  you  may  learn  from  fome 
'  Herdfmen  about  London,  who  keep  Four  or 
c  Five  Hundred  Cows  apiece,  and  without 

*  any  Lofs  at  the  Years  End,  as  fome  of 

*  them  have  told  me ;  for  the  Cows,  when 

*  they  are  Fat  or  in  good  Plight,  fell  well  to 
the  Butcher,  and  the  Food  which  gives  them 

€  Quantity  of  Milk,  renders  their  Flefli  of 
‘  Value  for  the  Market, 

€  So  far  I  fhall  at  prefent  anfwer  Mr.  A . 
€  B's  Letter,  viz,,  that  in  a  private  Farm  the 

*  Milk  of  a  Cow  may  yield  moderately  up- 
c  wards  of  Eleven  Pounds  per  Annum ,  at 

*  lirtle  more  than  a  Half-penny  per  Quart, 
c  Wine  Meafure.  But  I  have  not  now  leifure 
€  to  give  my  Sentiments  upon  the  other  Parts, 

*  but  hope  to  do  it  in  due  Time.  If  you 
c  know  the  Querift,  pray  fend  me  Word 

*  where  I  may  fend  to  him. 

I  am ,  SIR , 


\ 


Tour  moft  humble  Servant, 

W.  WALLER. 


M  M 

tc 
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A  Method  of  Meliorating  OrangeTrees 
in  England,  fo  as  to  make  them 
thrive  and  bear  more  profitable  Fruit 
than  has  yet  ripen  d  with  us  by  the 
ordinary  ‘PraJhce. 

^Tp  H  O’  we  have  feveral  very  fine  Orange- 
ries  in  England ,  which  produce  abun¬ 
dance  of  Fruit,  yet  as  that  Fruit  has  not  al¬ 
ways  the  Advantage  of  fufficient  Nourilh- 
ment  from  the  Tree,  and  the  Tree  is  not 
without  Hazard  of  being  curb’d  in  its  Vi¬ 
gour  by  Accidents,  which  often  happen  in 
the  common  way  of  Pradice,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  fay  fomething  of  planting  Orange 
Trees  in  the  natural  Ground,  as  we  may 
obferve  them  now  growing  in  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew  s  Gardens  at  Bedington,  in  Surry ,  where 
they  always  fruit  in  great  Quantity,  and 
bring  their  Fruit  to  extraordinary  Perfedion, 
without  being  fubjed  to  the  Inconveniences 
which  too  frequently  attend  thofe  Trees 
that  are  cultivated  in  Tubs,  Pots  or  Cafes  ; 
fuch  as  chilling  the  Roots,  frequent  occafions 
of  Shifting,  want  of  the  neceflary  Quantity 
of  Water,  or  having  too  much  of  it,  while 
thefe  that  are  planted  in  the  natural  Ground 
are  free  in  Growth,  nor  loofe  their  Vigour 
by  Shifting,  or  can  be  fubjed  to  any  Incon¬ 
venience  or  Hazard  but  from  the  Froft,  which 
may  be  as  well  guarded  againft,  as  if  they 
were  to  be  fet  into  a  Green-Howfe. 


There- 
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Therefore  I  think  what  I  fhall  now  treat 
of  may  be  ufeful  not  only  in  England ,  but 
about  Parts  too,  where  this  fort  of  Fruit  is 
fo  high  priced,  that  I  have  paid  two  Livres 
for  three  imperfect  Ones,  which  were  not 
larger  then  common  Walnuts;  they  were  the 
Growth  of  fome  Orangery  of  that  Province, 
for  the  Parifians  have  not  commonly  the 
Advantage  of  receiving  this  Fruit  from  Lif- 
bon. 

At  Sit  Nicholas  Carews  I  obferv’d  the  Orange 
Trees  grew  on  the  South  Side  of  a  Wall, 
not  nailed  againfi  it,  but  at  full  Liberty  to 
fpread  :  I  was  told  there  by  the  Gardener, 
that  it  was  fa  id  they  were  growing  there  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  were  long 
before  planted  in  that  Place  in  the  natural 
Ground.  The  Diameter  of  the  Largett  with¬ 
in  fix  Inches  of  the  Ground,  is  about  ten 
Inches  ;  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  great 
Tree  at  Ver failles  the  fame  Year,  I  found  the 
Tree  at  Bedington  was  larger  in  its  Stem  than 
that  in  France.  Sit  Nicholas  Carews  T ree  in¬ 
deed  is  in  the  full  Ground,  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  King  of  France  is  in  a  large 
Cafe ;  and  there  is  likewife  this  difference, 
that  the  Tree  at  Bedington  brings  large  well 
grown  Fruit,  and  that  at  Verfailles  had  no 
Fruit  upon  it  when  I  faw  it  houfed  in 
OBober . 

When  I  was  at  Bedington  on  purpofe  to  take 
thisView,!  obferv’d  fome  Orange  Trees  which 
had  been  tranfplanted  from  Cafes  into  the 
Ground  near  the  others,  about  3  Years  before 
the  Year  1719,  when  I  was  there,  and  thofe 
were  grown  above  three  times  as  much  as  any 

Tree 
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Tree  I  ever  faw  grow  in  a  Pot  or  Cafe  in 
that  Proportion  of  Time ;  as  I  judge  from 
a  Plant  the  Gardener  ftiew’d  me,  which  he 
faid  was  of  the  fame  Term  of  Growth  with 
the  reft,  but  was  then  a  (mail  Tree  in  Com¬ 
panion  with  thofe  in  the  natural  Ground. 

The  Confervatory  for  thefe  Plants  in  the 
Winter,  is  a  kind  of  Frame,  which  may  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and,  I  fuppofe,  carried  quite 
away  in  the  Summer,  or  at  lead  might  be 
made  fo,  and  with  great  Eafe  put  together 
again  when  the  Winter  began  ;  the  Expence 
of  taking  down  and  putting  up  fuch  a  regu¬ 
lar  Frame  as  I  mean,  would  not  be  equal  to 
the  Expence  of  Cafes  or  Pots,  or  even  of  the 
extraordinary  Attendance  the  Trees  would 
require  if  they  were  to  grow  in  Pots ;  and 
much  lefs  expenfive  would  be  a  Frame  of  fuch 
a  manner  than  feme  Green-houfes :  Befides, 
as  the  Management  of  Orange  Trees  in  Tubs 
or  Cafes  Is  almoft  as  different  as  the  Minds 
of  the  Gardeners  who  cultivate  them  ;  fo  if 
there  fhould  happen  an  occafion  of  changing 
a  Gardener,  the  Plants  in  the  natural  Ground 
would  not  be  fubjeft  to  fuffer  by  a  different 
Treatment ;  but  thofe  Orange  Trees  which 
are  cultivated  in  Tubs,  are  too  frequently 
fpoiled  by  the  different  Pra&ice  of  different 
Men,  as  well  indeed  as  moft  other  Things 
in  a  Garden  ;  fo  that  it  is  to  be  wi fil’d  a 
Gardener  might  be  conftant  in  one  Bufinefs. 

If  we  have  a  mind  to  cultivate  Orange 
Trees  in  the  natural  Ground,  we  may  as  well 
plant  them  in  Walks,  or  in  the  Parterre  as 
any  other  Tree,  only  providing  Coverings 
for  them  of  Thatch,  and  four  Pannels  of 

double 
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double  ftraw  Mattreftes,  or  fuch  Materials 
to  be  fix'd  to  a  Frame,  as  may  keep  their 
Roots  and  Shoots  from  the  Froft  in  Winter: 
for  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy  and  France ,  where  the 
Frofts  are  more  fevere  for  the  Time  they  laft, 
than  they  are  in  England ,  fuch  Coverings  or 
Shelters  as  I  mention  are  us'd  with  Succefs, 
opening  them  now  and  then  when  the  Sun 
fhines,  and  when  there  is  no  Danger  of  the 
Frofts  hurting  their  Roots.  And  we  may  be 
afliired  of  this,  that  the  Trees  planted  in  the 

natural  Ground,  will  not  fo  foon  feel  the 

* 

Froft,  as  thofe  in  Tubs  and  Cafes  •  and  an 
Orange  Tree  will  certainly,  m  this  Cafe,  do 
well,  if  we  only  keep  it  from  the  Froft. 

While  I  am  upon  this  Head,  I  cannot  help 
taking  Notice  of  a  very  ingenious  Contri¬ 
vance  for  helping  decay’d  ^Grange  Trees,  of* 
Mr.  Phillip  Miller ,  Gardener  in  Kent  Street 
Southwark ,  who  in  Converfation  acquainted 
me  with  that  and  feveral  other  curiotisDifcove- 
ries  he  had  made,  which  in  fome  other  Place 
1  fhall mention  for  publick  Benefit.  His  Way  of 
reftoring  decay’d  Orange  Trees,  will  add  to 
our  prefeot  Delight  in  cultivating  them,  and 
alfo  afford  us  fome  Proofs  of  the  Advan¬ 
tages  which  thofe  Plants  receive,  when  they 
draw  their  Nourifhment  from  a  large  Fund 
of  Earth  ;  which  will  appear  to  be  much  fu~ 
perior  to  that  which  Trees  can  receive,  when 
they  are  under  the  Confinement  of  a  Pot  or 
Cafe. 

Mr.  Miller  tells  me,  that  fome  Orange 
Trees  were  once  fo  disfigured  by  ill  Manage¬ 
ment,  that  they  were  judged  by  fome  unlearn¬ 
ed  Perfons  to  be  of  little  or  noValue  ;  but  that 
T  ■  he 
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he  obferved  In  them  fuch  a  promifing  AfpeS* 
that  hereafonably  concluded  tho’they  had  then 
none  of  the  moft  gay  Appearance,  they  had 
Virtue  enough  in  them  to  be  improved  and 
become  valuable  with  a  little  Ailiftance  ;  to 
this  End,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  confult 
their  natural  Mode  of  Growth,  and  treat  them, 
if  poffible,  in  their  own  Way,  as  well  with 
regard  to  Degree  of  Heat,  as  neceflary  Li¬ 
berty  ;  for  the  firfi:  he  prefcribed  a  Glafs  Cafe 
well  expofed,  in  which  he  di reded  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  fuch  as  I  have  mention’d 
under  the  Head  of  the  Ananas,  as  order’d  at 
Richmond  by  Mr.  Telende ;  and  that  the  Trees 
might  want  nothing  contributary  to  their 
Nourifbment,  prun’d  their  Pleads,  w  a  fil’d  and 
examin’d  their  Roots,  and  laid  them  in  Water 
for  a  convenient  Time*  to  make  good  the 
Lofs  they  had  fufiain’d.  When  this  was  done 
he  planted  them  in  Baskets  of  proper  Earth, 
and  fill’d  up  the  Divifions  between  them 
with  the  fame  Soil,  which  was  a  fure  Way 
of  giving  the  Roots  due  Liberty  of  fearching 
for  their  Nourifhment ;  for  the  Baskets  would 
admit  of  a  clofe  Communication  of  the  Roots 
with  the  Body  of  Earth,  which  was  laid  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  that  Earth  had  no  nourifir 
ing  Quality  in  it  that  the  Roots  could  nor 
draw  thorough  the  Baskets  ;  the  Confequence 
was,  the  Trees  for  the  moil  part  made  Shoots 
of  two  Foot,  and  fome  near  three  Foot  long 
the  fameSummer,and  producedBloffoms.I  had 
once  a  Tryal  of  the  fame  kind,  excepting  on¬ 
ly  that  my  Plants  were  in  Pots  and  thefe  were 
in  Baskets;  but  I  confefs,  though  mine  grew 
well,  yet  they  were  not  fo  vigorous  as  Mr* 
IL  E  Miller 's, 
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Millers,  for  I  fuppofe  my  Trees  wanted  that 
Fund  of  Nourifhment  which  gave  the  Trees, 
he  mentions,  their  Excellence  of  Shoot ;  but 
befides  this  Advantage  to  the  Trees,  the 
Baskets  they  are  planted  in,  if  they  are  ftrong, 
will  prevent  any  Check  at  the  time  of  moving 
fuch  Trees  to  another  Place,  when  otherwife 
they  muft  have  been  baulk’d  in  their  Health 
and  Vigour. 


Some  Conjectures  concerning  the  Im * 
jp rovement  of  Vegetation y  by  the 
Eggs  of  Fowls  or  Birds. 

{CONSIDERING  how  much  the  Flefb, 
^  Blood,  and  other  Parts  of  Animals  contri* 
bute  to  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  and  that 
Bodies  of  a  vifcous  Quality  are  found  to 
be  of  Ufe  to  many  Kinds  of  Vegetables,  as 
well  at  the  time  of  tranfplanting  them,  as 
when  they  are  decaying  or  in  low  Health ;  I 
therefore  conceive  that  whatever  Part  of  an 
Animal  is  the  moft  vifcous  in  its  Quality, 
muft  have  an  Excellence  in  it  above  the  reft 
for  our  Purpofe ;  and  that  a  Subftance  of  this 
Nature,  where  it  is  purely  fimple,  muft  be 
be  preferable  to  all  mixt  vifcous  Bodies. 

In  fome  of  my  former  Treatifes,  I  have  have 
given  fomeExamples  of  the  aftiftingtheGrowth 
of  Plants,  by  laying  the  Flefh  of  Animals  to 
their  Roots -y  and  have  alfo  mentioned  the  ufe 
of  Soap,  a  compound  vifcous  Body,  to  do 
good  Service  to  fome  Particulars:  I  have 

like' 
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likewife  endeavour’d  to  .(how  the  Analogy 
which  there  is  between  Plants  and  Animals ; 
but  have  in  thofe  Accounts  flipt  in  fome 
Thoughts  which  may  upon  this  Occafion  be 
neceflary  to  obferve,  viz..  That  Birds  and 
Fowls  of  all  Kinds  feera  to  have  a  greater 
Harmony  with  Plants  than  any  of  the  four- 
footed  Creatures,  the  Eggs  of  Fowles  being 
excluded  from  their  Bodies  to  be  afterwards 
inoculated  and  hatcht  into  a  Likenefs  of  their 
original  Like. 

The  Seeds  of  Plants,  which  are  difeharg- 
ed  from  the  Mother  Plant,  to  be  afterwards 
brought  into  Figure  by  being  hatcht  in  the 
Earth.  But  Quadrupedesor  fourfooted  Beafts, 
for  the  moft  part,  bring  their  young  Ones 
perfed  into  the  World. 

Again  Fowls  are  cloathed  with  Feathers* 
as  Plants  are  with  Leaves,  and  every  Feather 
is  in  many  Refpeds  agreeable  to  the  Leaves  of 
Trees;  thefe  Feathers  have  their  Roots  by 
which  they  are  join’d  with  the  main  Body  and 
Branches,  and  have  their  Ribbs  and  Ramifica* 
tions  like  the  Leaves  of  Plants,  and  like  Leaves 
annually  fall  and  are  renewed.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  chief  Food  for  the  Nourifhment  of 
Fowls,  is  from  the  Seeds  or  Grains  of 
Plants  ;  and  on  the  other  Hand,  it  may  be 
that  Plants  may  be  as  well  affifted  in  their 
Growth  by  the  Flefh,  Feathers,  or  other 
Parts  of  Birds. 

After  this  we  come  next  to  confider  the 
Eggs  of  Fowls,  which  contain  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  that  vifeous  Matter  which  is  call’d  the 
White,  and  would  in  due  time  by  gentle 
Heat  be  changed  into  Parts  of  the  Fowl. 

E  2  Now 
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Now  fince  there  is  fo  great  an  Harmony  as 
we  obferve  between  Fowls  and  Plants,  I  fee 
no  Reafon  but  the  White  of  an  Egg  muft  be 
the  molt  helpful  vifcoixs  Matter  to  forward 
the  Growth  of  Seeds  and  Plants;  and  I  think 
would  be  worth  our  Tryah  What  Succefs 
this  Experiment  may  meet  with,  I  defire  may 
be  made  known  to  me  by  the  Curious,  who 
enquire  into  it,  that  my  own  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  theirs,  and  given  to  the  Publickj 
if  the  Defign  proves  to  be  advantageous,  or 
at  Teaft  if  it  fiiould  not  anfwer  fo  fully  as  we 
could  wifh,  we  may  fall  intofome  other  Try^ 
als,  for  by  Accident  comes  the  greateft  Dif- 
coveries. 


Concerning  Clover,  and  the  Method  of 
gathering  the  Seed. 

O  O 

H  E  Husbandry  of  Clover  has  proved  of 
great  Advantage  to  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  not  yet  fo  generally  known  as  to  be 
cultivated  every  where  :  We  have  many  Lands 
now  in  England ,  which  might  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  it,  and  I  fhall  therefore  be  a  little 
peculiar  upon  the  manner  of  its  Cultivation. 

We  are  firfl  to  underhand,  that  Clover  has 
been  for  many  Years  cultivated  in  Flanders , 
and  has  been  but  a  few  Years  brought  into 
England ;  therefore  it  will  not  be  necefiary  to 
acquaint  my  Reader,  that  the  Flanders  Soil, 
where  this  Herb  is  chiefly  propagated,  is  Tan¬ 
dy  light  Earth,  for  the  moil  part,  fuch  as  our 
Heath  Ground  in  England,  and  there  it  thrives 

very 
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very  well,  and  returns  more  Money  to  the 
Farmer  than  Three  or  Four  times  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Land  will  bring  by  common 
Grafs.  * 

It  is  of  great  Ufe  for  feeding  Cattle,  either 
in  the  green  Herb  or  in  Hay,  and  may  be 
fown  limply,  or  with  Oats,  Barley  or  Rye- 
Grafs,  and  either  of  thefe  Ways  turns  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  Account.  The  Seed  alone  brings 
conliderable  Profit;  but  at  prefent  in  England '9 
I  find  the  Art  of  threfhing  the  Seed  and 
cleaning  it,  is  fo  little  underftood,  that  we 
are  forced  to  fend  to  Flanders  for  the  greateft 
Part  of  what  we  ufe,  and  are  very  often  de¬ 
ceived  by  it,  as  that  is  generaly  mixt  with 
old,  and  does  not  bring  half  a  Crop. 

’Tis  therefore  I  (hall  begin  with  the  ga¬ 
thering  and  threfhing  out  the  Seed,  that  we 
may  be  at  a  greater  Certainty  in  our  Husban¬ 
dry  of  this  Herb,  and  have  the  Benefit  of  it 
in  our  felves,  without  being  obliged  to  a 
foreign  Nation,  who  may  one  time  or  other 
perhaps  find  an  Occafion  to  quarrel  with  us ; 
for  furely  if  private  Friendlbip  is  not  always 
lafting,  piiblick  Friendlhips  are  much  lefs  fo, 
as  they  depend  upon  the  Minds  of  many  Men, 
which  naturally  muft  be  fubjed  to  change  ; 
and  I  think  it  is  not  againft  the  Intereft  of 
my  Country,  if  I  endeavour  to  promote  the 
Culture  of  every  thing  among  our  felves, 
which  at  prefent  we  muft  go  abroad  for.  The 
State  of  Timber  is  now  very  low  in  England ; 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  our  Plantations  a~ 
broad  have  furnifh’d  us  very  notably  with 
Velfels  built  there,  and  even  Timber  has 

been 
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been  brought  from  thence  to  us  for  Ship - 
builing  ;  but  would  the  Art  of  Ship-building 
have  been  known  there,  if  we  had  had  fuf- 
ficient  Materials  of  our  o#wn  to  have  built 
Ships?  The  Negled  of  fame  of  our  Anceftors 
has,  I  fear,  rous’d  the  Minds  of  other  Na¬ 
tions  to  change  their  fleeping  Strength  into 
lively  Force.  In  a  Letter  which  I  have  lately 
receiv’d,  a  Gentleman  obferves,  that  the  na¬ 
tural  Genius  of  our  Nation,  and  the  natural 
Produ&ionsof  our  Country,  are  each  of  them 
extraordinary  enough  to  fet  us  above  all  o- 
ther  People  in  the  World.  In  this  Strength 
fays  he,  (very  merrily)  we  indulge  our  felves  ; 
till  we  become  indolent  enough  to  forget,  that 
our  Store  is  not  for  ever  lading,  or  that  there 
are  People  abroad,  who  know  how  to  envy 
our  Liberty  and  Property,  and  turn  ourNeg- 
]e&  to  their  Advantage.  The  fame  Gentle¬ 
man  obferves  likewife,  that  we  cannot  be  too 
induftrious  in  providing  our  Country  with 
fuch  Things,  while  we  are  at  Peace  with  o- 
ther  Nations,  as  we  might  not  be  able  to 
compafs  in  Time  of  War  ;  and  above  all, 
fuch  as  are  ufeful  to  our  Navy,  the  invinci¬ 
ble  Walls  of  Britain .  The  planting  of  Firr 
Trees  he  recommends  as  ufeful  and  necedary 
to  the  Publick,  and  profitable  to  the  Planter. 
In  the  North  Parts  of  Britain  there  are  now 
Firrs  fit  for  Mails  of  the  tailed  Ships  ;  and 
the  pitch  Firr  ffiould  not  be  negle&ed,  tho* 
we  are  happy  in  a  Soil  about  Staffordfiire , 
which  yields  excellent  Pitch.  He  adds  like¬ 
wife,  that  we  have  wade  Grounds  enough  to 
afford  a  diffident  Quantity  of  Hemp  for  our 
Ufe,  and  Flax  might  as  well  be  cultivated 

with 
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with  us  as  in  foreign  Countries;  butefpecial- 
ly,  fays  he,  let  us  no  longer  delay  to  make  a 
Provision  for  Oaks,  for  though  they  are 
a  little  tedious  in  their  Growth,  we  ought 
to  have  fo  much  regard  for  our  Succeffors, 
that  they  may  not  want,  or  be  provoked  to 
curfe  their  Anceftors  for  Negleft.  But  let 
us  now  return  to  the  Point  in  Hand,  viz,. 
the  faving  the  Seed  of  Clover  in  England ,  ra¬ 
ther  than  depend  upon  other  Nations  for  it. 

One  of  my  Correfpondents,  who  figns 
himfelf  J.  Hagan ,  tells  me,  that  in  England  an 
expert  Man  can  only  thrafh  about  Half  a  Peck 
of  Clover  Seed,  or  at  mod  a  Peck  in  a  Day, 
for  want  of  the  Art  which  they  have  in  Flan¬ 
ders  ;  where  Twenty  Five  and  Thirty  Pecks 
of  Seed  are  eafily  clean’d  in  a  Day  by  one  Man. 
In  Flanders ,  I  have  feen  Two  or  Three  ways 
of  doing  it  by  Engines,  after  the  Heads  of 
Seeds  are  thrafh ’d  off  with  common  Flails  ; 
the  Engine  which  I  beft  remember,  has  an 
Hopper  at  the  Upper  End  of  a  Trough,  fo 
that  the  Heads  of  Seed  fall  continually  from 
the  Hopper  into  the  Trough.  The  faid 
Trough  is  about  fix  Foot  long  and  about  two 
Foot  and  a  half  over,  and  lies  flope- wife  from 
the  Hopper,  which  is  at  the  higher  End,  fo 
as  to  drop  at  the  other  End  about  a  Foot  : 
The  Bottom  of  this  Trough,  within  Side,  is 
made  rough  by  Chiffels,  and  upon  that  is  a 
broadBoard  made  to  draw  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  which  is  cut  in  a  rough  manner,  like 
the  Infide  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Trough. 
When  the  Heads  of  Seed  fall  into  the 
Trough  at  the  Upper  End,  the  broad  Board 
in  its  Motion  draws  them  through  the 

Trough, 
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Trough,  and  thereby  breaks  or  opens  the 
Seed  Veffels,  fo  that  the  Chaff  and  the  Seed 
run  out  of  the  lower  End  ready  for  Winnow¬ 
ing  :  This  Motion  is  maintain’d  by  a  Water 
Wheel  and  a  Crank,  and  anfwers  very  well 
the  Purpofe  it  is  defign’d  for.  i  have  feen  an 
Engine  of,  this  Kind,  where  the  Bottom  of 
the  Trough  was  an  Hurdle,  more  finely 
wrought  than  our  common  Hurdles  ;  and  the 
Aiding  Part,  which  I  call  the  broad  Board, 
was  an  Hurdle  of  the  fame  Make.  In  this 
I  found,  that  moft  of  the  pure  Seed  fell 
through  the  lower  Hurdle,  and  little  more 
than  Chaff  was  difcharged  by  the  lower  End 
of  the  Trough,  and  confequently  mud  give 
lefs  Trouble  in  the  Winnowing  or  Cleaning 
from  the  Chaff 

I  have  feen  alfo  another  kind  of  Mill  or 
Engine  for  this  purpofe,  which  fomewhat 
refembles  the  Mill  which  Tanners  ufe  to 
grind  their  Bark.  In  the  former,  I  fhould 
have  mention’d,  that  there  is  commonly  a 
Weight  lay’d  upon  the  upper  Hurdle  or 
broad  Board,  the  better  to  break  the  Heads 
of  Seeds  that  pais  between  that  and  the 
Bottom  of  the  Trough. 

When  we  are  thus  provided  with  the  Seed, 
we  are  to  choofe  our  Ground  ;  and  from 
Experience  we  find,  that  fuch  as  our  com¬ 
mon  Heath  Land  is  very  proper  for  it ;  that 
is,  the  Seed  will  grow  well  there  without 
much  Manure,  and  bring  the  Farmer  Profit 
where  he  has  had  the  leaft  Expe&ations ;  ’tis 
in  fliorf,  the  afforting  the  proper  Plant  to  the 
proper  Soil  which  agrees  with  the  Husbandry 
I  endeavour  to  promote ;  and  of  which  we 
*  have 
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have  many  Inftances ;  but  tho*  this  Soil  is 
good  for  Clover,  there  are  others  that  are 
light  and  Tandy  or  gravelly,  or  tending  to¬ 
wards  Loam,  which  will  produce  it  in  good 
Crops ;  but  the  laft  kind  of  Soil  will  bear 
other  Things,  and  therefore  we  (hall  chiefly 
treat  of  the  Heath  Grounds,  how  they  may 
be  improv’d  by  it. 

When  therefore  we  have  a  Parcel  of  Heath 
Land  before  us,  the  Heath  Turff  mull  be 
firft  turn’d  off  and  lay’d  in  Heaps,  to  be  burnt 
for  the  Manure  of  the  fame  Spot  it  was  ta¬ 
ken  from  :  but  a  common  Plough  is  not  pros¬ 
per  to  do  this  ;  for  in  tall  Heath,  Horfes 
cannot,  without  great  Trouble,  draw  a 
Plough;  therefore  it  mud:  be  fuch  a  Plough  as 
is  not  drawn  with  any  Cattle. 

About  a  Year  ago  fome  Italians  brought 
overaPIough,  which  they  gave  us  for  a  new 
Invention  for  labouring  of  Ground,  without 
the  ufe  of  Horfes  or  any  Cattle,  and  would 
turn  up  Land  about  four  or  five  Inches  deep 
in  the  Place  which  they  made  a  Shew  of  it, 
that  was,  near  the  old  Mulbery  Garden  be¬ 
hind  Buckingham  Houfe ;  but  it  was  eafily 
difcover’d  that  their  Plough  would  not  be  of 
Service  to  turn  up  a  Furrow,  or  work  deep 
enough  in  ftiff  clay  Grounds  for  Corn.  I 
could  not,  however,  help  admiring  the  In¬ 
vention,  becaufe  one  Man  could  work  it  in 
the  tender  Earth  of  the  Garden  they  plough’d 
in;  but  afterwards  mentioning  this  Rarity  to 
Mr.  IViUtam  Keys,  of  ‘Tuthilh fields  9  he  afiu- 
jed  me  it  was  the  very  fame  with  the  Bread 
Plough,  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  Wor~ 
cefterjhire9  Glocefterjhire ,  and  fome  parts  of 
II.  F  Stafford* 
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Staffbrdjhire.  His  Account  of  it  was*  that  in 
the  Counties  in  England ,  which  he  had 
named,  it  was  call’d  a  Breafi  Plough ,  and 
was  pufh’d  along  by  two  Men,  in  fuch 
Grounds  where  Horfes  or  common  Ploughs 
cannot  go  ;  the  Ufe  of  it,  fays  he,  is  to  o- 
pen  or  turn  up  the  Turf  in  thofe  Lands  that 
are  Heathy,  Rufhy,  or  incumber’d  with 
Brakes,  Fern,  Gors,  Whins  or  Furz,  in  or¬ 
der  to  burn  or  Devon/hire  the  Land.  But  this 
Plough,  as  himfelf  and  feme, others  obferves, 
is  never  us’d  to  plough  for  Corn,  becaufe  it 
does  not  enter  the  Ground  deep  enough. 

However,  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  this 
Bread  Plough  is  convenient ;  ’twill  open  our 
Land  for  other  ploughing,  and  the  Turf 
which  it  turns  up  rauft  be  lay’d  in  Heaps,  to 
the  Proportion  of  one  Hill  upon  every  Rod 
of  Ground,  or  fuch  a  Parcel  of  Land  as  is 
fixteen  Foot  and  half  Square  ;  we  are  then 
to  burn  thefe  Heaps,  and  after  a  few  Days 
fpread  their  Afhes  over  the  Land,  in  order 
to  be  plough’d  in. 

The  Husbandmen  in  Devonhivey  when  they 
have  reduc’d  thefe  Heaps  of  Turf  to  Afhes, 
add  to  every  Hill  about  a  Peck  of  unilack’d 
Lime,  which  they  cover  over  with  the  Afhes, 
letting  thofe  Hills  remain  till  the  Rains  fall 
upon  them,  and  open  the  Parts  of  the  Lime; 
after  which  they  mix  their  Afhes  and  Lime 
together,  and  fpread  it  over  the  Land.  For 
ploughing  in  this  and  the  former  Cafe,  be  it 
which  it  will,  the  Ground  fhould  not  be 
turn’d  up  above  four  Inches  deep,  left  the 
Afhes  alone,  or  the  Mixture  of  Lime  and 
Afhes,  fhou’d  be  bury’d  beyond  the  reach  of  i 
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the  Roots  of  rhe  Clover,  which  does  not 
ftrike  its  Fibres  very  deep  ;  and  therefore  it: 
may  be  the  Breaft  Plough  may  go  deep  enough 
for  this  Purpofe,  but  I  believe  will  fave  little 
Expence, 

In  the  ploughing  for  this  Seed  we  rauft  lay 
our  Land  as  level  as  poflible,  and  fow  the 
Seed  foon  after  the  Plough,  harrowing  it  with 
Bufhes  that  are  prefs’d  with  a  convenient 
Weight;  and  as  a  light  Land  is  chiefly  defired 
for  this  Seed,  we  fhould  contrive  to  plough 
and  fow  the  Land  foon  after  Rain. 

The  Seed  Time  or  Seafon  for  (owing  this 
Seed  is  about  March  or  April ;  and  if  we  fow  it 
Ample  or  without  other  Grain,  an  Acre  will 
take  up  about  Ten  or  Twelve  Pounds  of 
Seed,  for  the  Seed  is  fmali  ;  but  if  we  fow 
it  in  PartnerOiip  with  Barley,  Oats  or  Rye- 
Grafs,  which  iaft  they  call  Ever  or  Ever! ail¬ 
ing  Grafs  in  the  Weft  of  England ,  then  about 
half  the  Quantity  is  enough. 

I  have  obferv’d,  that  when  it  has  been 
fown  with  Barley,  the  Crop  of  Barley  was 
very  good,  and  there  has  been  a  good  Crop 
of  Clover  mown  the  fame  Year  after  the 
reaping  of  the  Barley,  and  after  that  a 
plentiful  Graze  for  Cattle  in  the  Winter. 
The  Clover  Plants  in  this  Cafe  grow  ftrong 
and  vigorous;  for  when  the  Barley  is  ripe, 
the  Roots  of  the  Barley  draw  no  more 
Nourifhment  from  the  Clover,  but  decay,  and 
rather  aflift  it. 

On  the  other  Hand ;  where  it  is  fown 
with  the  Grafs  call’d  Ever,  it  does  not  grow 
by  Three  Parts  in  Four  fo  ftrong  as  when  it 
is  fown  with  Barley  or  Oats;  becaufe  the 
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Ever-Grafs  is  continually  entangling  its  Roots 
with  it,  and  voiding  the  Earth  of  its  nourifo- 
ing  Faculty,  fo  that  the  Clover  gets  its  Nou- 
ri foment  with  Difficulty,  and  its  very  likely 
has  not  above  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Food  that 
it  requires. 

If  we  make  this  Clover  a  Crop  of  it  felf, 
we  find  it  more  luxuriant  than  in  either 
of  the  former  Cafes ;  and  it  may  then  be 
cut  three  Times  in  a  Year,  and  leave  &  rich 
Grafs  for  Winter  to  feed  Cattle.  We  may 
judge  of  the  right  Time  for  cutting  it,  by 
examining  when  it  begins  to  knot,  and 
then  we  may  Purely  go  about  the  Work. 

Clover  is  a  Plant  which  will  bloffom  and 
bring  ripe  Seed  the  very  Year  of  Towing  ;  but 
when  we  have  a  mind  to  fave  Seed  from  ir, 
we  mull:  cut  our  firft  Crop  in  as  I  have 

faid,  as  foon  as  the  Clover  begins  to  knot 
or  joint,  and  the  Crop  following  mud  be 
left  for  Seed,  becaufe  then  our  Field  of  Clo¬ 
ver  will,  by  means  of  the  Cutting, branch  in¬ 
to  more  Seed* bearing  Parts  than  it  had  be¬ 
fore  the  Cutting,  and  confequently  will  bring 
a  greater  Quantity  of  Seed.  And  again  we 
mnft  obferve,  that  the  Year  which  we  defign 
our  Clover  for  Seed,  we  can  only  cut  it 
twice,  becaufe  of  the  Time  the  Seed.takes  to 
ripen,  orelfe  we  may  exped  three  Crops  from 
one  Piece  of  Ground,  as  I  faid  before,  which 
makes  excellent  Hay.  When  we  fave .Clover 
for  Seed,  we  muff  remember  to  let  it  ftand 
till  the  Seed  is  full  ripe,  and  tfirafo  off  the 
Heads  to  be  open’d  by  the  Mill  I  have  men¬ 
tion’d.  An  Acre  will  commonly  afford  five 
Battels  of  clean  Seed. 

It 
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It  is  related,  that  the  long  Stalks  which 
remain  after  thrafhing,  are  nouriftiing  Food 
for  Cattle ;  and  even  when  they  grow  dry 
and  hard,  we  may  boil  them,  and  they  will 
make  good  Maft,  which  will  be  profitable 
to  Hogs. 

This  Herb  is  not  long  before  it  fprings, 
though  it  be  clofe  cut ;  apd  when  the  laft 
Cutting,  every  Summer,  either  for  Hay  or 
Seed  is  over,  we  piay  turn  in  Cattle  upon  it, 
left  it  grow  too  rank  to  bear  the  Winter. 
It  has  been  obferv’d  by  fome,  that  pne  Acre 
of  Clover  well  manag’d,  will  feed  as  many 
Cows  as  fix  Acres  of  common  Grafs,  and 
make  the  Milk  much  richer,  befides  keeping 
the  Cows  deep  in  Milk;  or,  in  other  Terms, 
making  the  Cows  give  more  Milk  at  a  Meal 
than  common  Grafs. 

But  where  this  Clover  is  not  common  e- 
nough  to  afford  us  fufficient  Pafture  for  our 
Cows  in  the  Winter,  we  may  partly  make  a- 
mends  for  the  want  of  it,  by  feeding  them 
with  Grains  which  are  left  of  the  Brewing 
of  Malt  and  good  BarleyStraw.  ThisFood, 
if  it  is  given  them  difcreetly,  makes  them 
yield  a  great  deal  of  Milk  of  good  Quality ; 
but  efpeciaily  J  obferye,  the  Barley  or  Oat 
Straw,  which  is  mix’d  with  Clover,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  Straw  which  has  not  Clover  with 
it.  This  Mixture  adds  greatly  to  the  Benefit 
of  the  Cattle  that  feed  upon  it. 

A  Field  of  Clover  will  laft  in  good  Strength, 
about  Five  or  Six  Years,  according  as  the  Soil 
is  more  or  lefs  agreeable  to  it.  And  when 
we  find  it  begins  to  decay,  I  am  told,  that 
being  plough’d  up,  it  will  yield  good  Wheat 
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for  two  or  three  Years,  and  after  that  a  good 
Crop  of  Oats,  without  any  Manure  ;  for 
Clover  meliorates  the  Ground  for  Corn,  or 
at  leaft  does  not  draw  any  Nourifhment  from 
the  Ground,  which  is  neceflary  for  the  good 
Growth  of  Corn  ;  it  is  held  rather  to  be  a 
Manure  for  Corn,  and  that  its  Parts  which 
become  rotten  in  the  Ground  by  ploughing, 
yield  fuch  Salts  as  are  of  Service  to  the  Ve¬ 
getation  of  it,  but  of  Wheat  efpecially. 
Some  tell  us,  that  after  we  have  had  Corn 
two  or  three  Years  upon  a  Clover  Ground 
that  has  been  broken  up,  and  have  the  fourth 
Year  fown  that  Ground  with  Oats,  that  we 
may,  when  the  Oats  are  juft  come  up,  fow 
the  fame  Ground  again  with  Clover  Seed ; 
and  that  when  the  Oats  are  cut,  we  (hall  find 
a  good  Crop  of  Clover  at  the  Bottom  ;  and 
at  this  Sowing  there  is  no  need  of  covering 
the  Clover  Seed,  for  it  is  fo  ready  for  Vege¬ 
tation,  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  the 
Ground,  as  we  may  obferve  in  many  other 
Seeds  of  the  like  Nature,  which  will  bury 
themfelves  in  the  Earth  they  are  Iaysd  upon 
without  help.  Upon  this  new  Clover  we 
may  begin  to  graze  our  Cattle  foon  after 
the  Oats  are  off,  and  fo  continue  till  the 
following  Spring,  when  we  muft  fence  it  for 
mowing  ;  and  that  Summer  we  may  expeft 
three  Crops,  as  we  had  in  the  Years  before 
Mention’d. 

While  I  am  writing  this,  a  Gentleman  has 
brought  me  a  Memorandum  Book,  wherein  are 
colleded  many  curious  Obfervations  concern¬ 
ing  Clover,  which  may  be  mftru&i$e  to  my 
Reader.  * 
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The  firft  is  an  Account  of  the  Profit  made 
by  Glover  Grafs  upon  a  fmail  Quantity  of 
Ground. 

The  Ground  which  was  planted  did  not 
much  exceed  two  Acres,  and  the  Quantity 
of  Seed  upon  each  Acre  did  not  exceed  fif¬ 
teen  Pound  Weight;  the  whole  Expence  of 
preparing  and  fowing  this  piece  of  Ground 
amounted  to  about  five  Pounds,  which  was 
over-paid  by  the  fame  Summer’s  Crop  of 
Barley.  The  following  Year,  about  the  End 
of  May,  the  Clover  was  mowed,  and  a- 
mounted  to  two  Loads,  for  which  five  Pounds 
was  refufed. 

The  next  Crop  flood  for  Seed,  which  was 
ripe  the  Augufl  following,  and  was  then  cut, 
and  produced  three  great  Loads,  which  were 
computed  worth  nine  Pounds  as  the  Year 
went ;  out  of  this  mowing  was  gain’d  three 
Hundred  Pound  Weight  of  Seed,  fome  of 
which  was  fold  for  Sixteen  Pence  per  Pound ; 
the  whole  Profit  of  that  Year  amounted  to 
thirty  Pounds,  befides  the  After-Pafture. 

The  next  Obfervation  is  of  forty  Pounds 
of  Clover  Seed  that  was  Town  upon  four 
Acres  of  Land,  which  brought  at  twice 
mowing,  twelve  Loads  of  Hay  and  twenty 
Bufhels  of  Seed  ;  that  is,  three  Loads  of 
Hay  upon  an  Acre  and  five  Bufhels  of  Seed. 
The  firft  Crop  was  mowed  on  the  ipth  of 
May,  and  was  valued  ac  twice  as  much  as 
common  Grafs  made  into  Hay,  and  the  At- 
ter-Pafture  yielded  as  much  Food  for  Cattle 
as  three  times  the  Quantity  of  Ground  with 
common  Grafs  would  afford,  The  whole 
Amount  of  thefe  four  Acres  of  Clover  in  one 
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Year,  was  upwards  of  fourfcore  Pounds. 

The  third  Obfervation  is  of  Clover  Seed, 
fown  thin  with  common  Englifh  Hay  Duft 
upon  bare  Rubbifh  Earth,  which  the  April 
following  thoroughly  cover’d  the  Ground, 
and  brought  a  full  frefh  Bite  of  very  rich 
green  Sward.  This  Clover  Seed  was  faved 
in  England  from  a  neighbouring  Ground, 
where  the  Clover  had  been  cut  twice  in  one 
Year,  at  both  which  Cuttings  there  was  ripe 
Seed  ;  the  fecond  Cutting  was  obferv’d  to 
bring  more  and  better  Seed  than  the  firft. 
It  is  likewife  remark’d,  that  the  faved  here 
from  the  Dutch  feed ling  Plants,  thrives  better 
with  us  than  the  Dutch  Seed. 

Fourth  Obfervation  is  of  Dutch  Clover 
Seed,  that  was  fown  with  Hay  Seed  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  and  of  the  fame  Seed  fown  with  Barley 
in  a  Ground  adjoyning,  which  was  a  red, 
fandy  Soil.  The  Seed  which  was  fow’n  with 
Hay  Duft  was  better  fwarded  the  firft  Year, 
than  that  which  was  fown  with  Barley.  But 
in  this  Memorandum  it  is  remark’d,  that 
Clover  does  much  better  to  be  fown  alone, 
than  with  any  other  Seed  or  Grain. 

Fifth  Obfervation.  Oats  are  the  beft  Corn 
to  be  fown  with  Clover  about  the  Middle  of 
April ;  about  three  Bufhel  of  Oats  to  an 
Acre,  will  be  enough  to  yield  a  middle  Crop. 
Thefe  Oats  will  fhade  the  Clover  in  the 
great  Heats,  and  leave  the  Clover  at  the 
Time  of  Mowing  about  Three  Inches  high, 
which  will  afford  an  excellent  Pafture  in 
September  or  OBober  following. 

Sixth  Experiment.  Six  Acres  of  Clover, 
by  cutting  and  feeding  Cattle  in  Racks,  from 
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the  Middle  of  April  to  the  Middle  of 
O&ober  next  following,  maintain’d  thirteen 
Cows,  ten  Oxen,  three  Horfes  and  twenty 
fix  Hogs  ;  which,  after  the  Rate  of  One  Shil¬ 
ling  per  Week  for  each  of  the  Kine  and  Hor¬ 
fes,  and  Two  Pence  per  Week  for  each  Hog, 
comes  to  upwards  of  Thirty  Shillings  per 
Week,  or  Forty  Pound  for  the  Twenty  Six 
Weeks.  The  Summer  Profit  then  of  every 
Acre  amounts  to  about  Six  Pounds,  Thir¬ 
teen  Shillings  and  Four  Pence,  befides  the 
latter  Mafs  or  Winter  Grafs,  which  in  Clo¬ 
ver  Ground  is  judged  to  afford  as  much 
Food  for  Cattle  in  every  Acre,  as  Six  Acres 
of  Common  Grafs  would  do  ;  fo  that  in  the 
Six  Acres  we  mention,  we  might  feed  as  ma¬ 
ny  Cattle  in  the  Winter  as  Thirty  Six  Acres 
of  common  Grafs  would  feed. 

Memorandum  7.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
where  Clover  Seed  has  been  gather’d  from 
one  Piece  of  Ground  to  the  Quantity  of  four 
or  five  Bufhels,  and  has  been  diflributed  a- 
mong  feveral  Hands,  it  has  failed  coming  up 
in  many  Places,  though  in  others  it  has 
grown  very  well  ,*  which  has  given  a  Mif- 
truft  to  thofe  who  did  not  fucceed  in  their 
Seminary,  that  they  had  old  Seed  ;  or  to 
fome  more  curious,  that  it  was  not  grain’d 
or  enliven’d  by  the  Farina  Fetundansy  which 
I  have,  with  others,  mention’d  to  be  the 
Impregnator  of  the  Seed.  But  I  rather  think 
the  Fault  might  happen  by  lowing  the  Seed 
too  deep  in  the  Ground,  or  in  furly  ftiff 
Ground,  where  the  Seed  could  not  make 
its  Way;  For  the  Seed  of  Clover,  as  it  is 
IF  G  fmall 
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fmall  and  tender,  will  not  bear  deep  plough¬ 
ing  or  deep  covering,  but  covets  light  Land, 
a  fhailow  ploughing,  and  very  little  cover¬ 
ing,  not  above  half  an  loch  deep  at  mod. 

Eighth  Obfervation.  That  Grounds  fowti 
with  Clover  will  nearly  treble  the  Rent 
of  the  Land,  or  an  Acre  fo  order’d  will 
yield  to  the  Owner  about  five  Pounds  more 
than  other  moderate  Lands  cultivated  with 
common  Grafs  ,*  but  if  it  be  continually  cut 
or  mown,  as  the  Clover  fprings  or  rifes,  it 
will  grow  weak  and  be  impoveriili’d  ;  but  to 
graze  it  we  £ball  reap  vad  Advantage  $  it 
fprings  before  other  Grafs,  and  eight  Sheep 
may  be  kept  upon  an  Acre,  which  is  near  as 
much  more  as  an  Acre  of  the  bed:  Marfh 
Land  will  bear  ,*  this  Paduring  of  Clover 
rather  improves  than  impairs  if. 

It  remains  only  that  I  fliould  give  my 
Reader  an  Account  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
nfeful  Clover  which  we  have  in  England ; 
but  I  (hall  referve  that  till  another  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  where  I  defign  to  add  as  well  the 
Figure  of  each  Kind,  in  its  Leaf,  Flower 
&nd  Manner  of  Growth,  as  of  the  Seed 
which  every  Sort  produces;  which  were  I 
to  joyn  with  this  Difcourfe  would  fwell  this 
Month’s  Remarks  beyond  their  ufualMeafure. 
The  Clover  I  have  mention’d  in  this  Treatife 
is  the  great  Clover,  which  was  fird  brought 
to  us,  and  dill  is  imported  by  forae  People 
in  Seed  from  Flanders ;  which  is  enough  to 
the  Husbandman,  till  I  come  to  be  more 
particular  in  my  Defcription  of  the  feveral 
Sorts. 

N.  B. 
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N  B.  Tho*  I  have  carry 'd  on  the  Phrafe  in 
Husbandry,  of  mentioning  this  Herb  as  a 
Grafs,  it  was  merely  for  the  better  Infor¬ 
mation  of  our  Englijh  Husbandmen,  who 
will  not  eafily  part  with  an  old  Cuftom,  or 
with  lefs  Difficulty  receive  a  new  one;  they 
call  it  Clover  Grafs,  and  will  have  it  Grafs, 
becaufe  their  Predeceffors  call’d  it  fo  before 
them,-  but  there  is  no  disputing  an  old  Cuf- 
tom  with  thefe  People,  without  running 
more  Hazards  than  it’s  worth  :  I  only  men¬ 
tion  this  to  our  Criticks  in  Botany,  who 
might  cenfure  me  for  treating  it  in  fame 
Parts  of  this  Difcourfe  as  a  Grafs  or  Gra- 
men. 
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Remarks  ngm  the  Weather  and*P reduce 

of  this  Month . 

'T^HE  Wind  for  the  greateft  Part  of  this 
Month  was  Wefterly,  and  the  Weather 
generally*fair  in  the  Day  time,  but  frequent 
Rains  in  the  Night ;  towards  the  End  we 
had  pinching  Frofts,  which  difeharged  the 
Trees  of  their  Leaves. 

I  obferv’d,  that  one  Night  the  Froft  was 
fo  very  fmart,  that  a  large  Mulberry  in 
about  fix  Hours  drop’d  all  its  Leaves, 
without  changing  their  Colour  ;  and  though 
the  fucceeding  Frofts  were  fbarp,  yet  the 
fallen  Mulberry  Leaves  remained  perfectly 
green  above  a  Week,  I  take  notice  of  this, 
becaufe  I  do  not  know  any  other  Tree  that 
fheds  its  Leaves  fo  fuddenly,  or  that  has  not 
its  Leaves  difcoloor’d  before  they  fall. 

Mr.  Lemery  very  juftly  obferves,  that 
the  Mulberry  is  not  only  one  of  the  lateft 
Trees  that  opens  its  Buds  in  the  Spring,  but 
*  that  contrary  to  other  Trees,  the  Buds  open 
all  together  in  every  Part  of  the  Tree  ;  the 
Sap  of  the  Mulberry  is  very  refinous,  which 
1  think  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  late  in  the 
Spring  before  it  makes  its  Shoots,  and  like- 
wife  why  its  Leaves  did  not  change  their 
Colour  before  they  fell  ,•  a  very  fmall  Share 
of  Cold  will  fix  its  Juices,  and  a  greater 
Share  of  Heat  than  other  Trees  requires  is 
neceiiary  to  put  this  refinous  Sap  in  Motion. 

The 
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The  fame  Froft  fcorch’d  and  dry’d  the 
Leaves  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Fronteniac  Grapes, 
but  the  other  Sorts  did  not  fuffer. 

Cucumbers  lafted  till  the  End,  and  fuch 
as  were  againft  Walls,  and  had  run  up  Trees, 
had  very  fair  Fruit. 

Colly-flowers  were  very  plentiful,  and 
there  were  fome  very  good  Artichokes  in  the 
London  Markets. 

We  had  Kidney  Beans  to  the  End,  and  in 
two  Gardens  I  faw  fome  very  good  Peafe. 

The  Fruits  were  Pears,  Grapes,  Apples, 
Peaches,  Wallnuts,  Pomegranates,  and  fome 
Pine  Apples  at  Richmond ;  in  fome  Gardens 
1  ft  ill  obferv’d  fome  Morello  Cherries. 

Brocoli  is  now  very  good. 

About  the  Beginning,  Mulberries  were 
yet  good,  and  a  Gentleman  in  Wiltjbire  ga¬ 
thered  fome  ripe  Strawberries  of  the  white 
Wood  kind. 


The  End  of  the  Month  of  October. 
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A  General 

TREATISE 

O  F 

Husbandry  and  Gardening, 

For  the  Month  of  November . 


S  mod  Plants  in  this  Month 
have  with  us  naturally  fi« 
nifh’d  their  Growth  for  the 
Year,  I  fhall  treat  of  feme 
artificial  Means  which  are 
us’d  by  the  moft  skilful 
Gardeners,  to  fupply,  in 
fome  Meafure,  the  Defect 
of  the  Seafon,  or  to  preferve  as  much  as  poi'» 
fible  the  Remembrance  of  the  Spring.  Ac 
this  Seafon,  every  Gardener  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  an  Artifl,  who  can  pufh  Nature  a 
little  forward  in  her  Progrefs,  and  imitate 
with  good  Judgment  the  Degree  of  Heat 
which  naturally  attends  the  Spring.  Such  At¬ 
tempts,  where  they  fucceed,  command  the 
11.  Ha  Ad- 
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Admiration  of  the  beft  Judge,  and  even  con* 
quer  the  mo  ft  obftinate  Opinion. 

In  the  Works  I  have  publish’d,  I  have 
dropt  many  Hints  this  Way,  among  the 
plain  Methods  of  Pra&ice:  The  laft  were  fo 
well  taken,  that  a  Gardener,  who  ferv’d  me, 
did  not  fcruple  to  call  ’em  his  own  Inventi¬ 
ons  as  foon  as  he  had  left  me ;  but  for  the 
firfi:,  fuch  as  bringing  fome  Fruits  and  Flow¬ 
ers  a  little  forwarder  than  ordinary,  and 
fome  other  Things  out  of  his  Road,  he  ge- 
neroufly  left  me  the  Title  to  ’em  as  Impossi¬ 
bilities;  and  his  Ingenuity  was  fo  great,  that 
tho’  I  receiv’d  him  firft  as  a  Labourer,  yet 
in  lefs  than  two  Years  time  he  own’d  that 
he  knew  much  more  of  Gardening  than  any 
one  could  underftand  :  But  this  by  the  by  to 
him  and  his  Affociates.  I  find  fome  who  have 
Undemanding  and  Courage  enough  to  en¬ 
gage  with  Difficulties,  and  have  already 
made  fuch  a  Progrefs  in  their  Undertakings, 
as  will  undoubtedly  in  the  End  pay  them 
well  for  the  Trouble  they  have  been  at ;  for 
my  Notion  of  Gardening  is,  that  it  is  a 
pleafant  and  profitable  Study,  more  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  Labour  of  the  Brain  than  of  the 
Body  its  End  is  Gain,  and  that  Gain,  a- 
mong  a  Number  of  Men  of  the  fame  Pro- 
feffion,  rather  arifes  from  new  Inventions  or 
Variety  of  Pra&ice,  than  where  every  one 
follows  the  fame  Mode  of  Culture  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  fame  Things  at  the  fame  Seafons ; 
for  then  either  the  Markets  are  overftock’d 
and  the  Goods  undervalued,  or  elfe  the  Glut 
of  one  fort  of  Thing  finks  theAppetite  of  the 
People,  and  there  are  few  or  no  Buyers:  But 

where 
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where  any  thing  extraordinary  happens  to 
appear,  either  in  the  Markets,  or  in  Gentle¬ 
mens  Gardens,  the  Succefs  is  quite  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  for  it  is  the  Intereft  of  the  Markets 
to  find  Money  for  Curiofities  of  this  Nature, 
and  the  Difpofition  of  a  Gentleman  to  en¬ 
courage  an  Artift  that  has  excell’d  in  the  Way 
of  his  Profeflion;  fo  that  I  think  it  is  not  on¬ 
ly  for  the  Honour,  but  for  the  Intereft  of  e- 
very  Gardener,  to  improve  his  Art  as  much 
as  he  can. 

Among  the  extraordinary  Tryals  that  are 
now  on  Foot,  there  is  one  which  I  recom¬ 
mended  fome  Time  ago  in  my  New  Improve¬ 
ments  y  concerning  the  railing  Cucumber 
Plants  in  the  Autumn  to  bring  Fruit  about 
Chrijlmas ,  and  in  'January  ;  and  it  is  with 
great  Pleafure  I  obferve  the  promifing  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  good  Fruit  at  the  defired 
Seafon,  by  the  excellent  Skill  and  Manage- 
ment  of  Mr.  "Thomas  Fowler ,  Gardener  to  Sir 
NathanielGould  at  Stoke  Newington ,  who  is  the 
firft  I  have  heard  of  that  has  had  Courage 
enough  to  attempt  the  railing  of  Cucumbers 
in  this  Way,  fince  I  made  the  Experiment  of 
it.  The  Tryal  indeed  which  I  made  of  it, 
was  only  to  know  the  Succefs  ;  but  in  his 
Undertaking  I  find  many  new  Contrivances, 
that  I  believe  were  never  thought  on  by  any 
Body  ;  and  which  are  fo  agreeable  to  the 
Defign,  that  about  the  End  of  this  Month, 
he  fhew’d  me  CucumberVines  every  way  pof- 
feffing  Health  and  Vigour,  the  Runners  ftrong 
and  lively,  bloftbming  in  good  Order,  with 
a  good  Appearance  of  Fruit,  four  of  which 
were  already  fet,  and  promife  the  Perfe&ion 

we 
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we  defire,  about  the  Middle  of  December ,  if 
I  may  be  allow’d  to  guefs  at  their  Progrefs 
in  fuch  a  Seafon,  when  we  can  only  expet: 
dark  Weather :  And  I  conceive,  that  if  in 
December  we  happen  to  enter  into  a  fettled 
Froft,  he  will  not  fail  of  fuch  a  Quantity  of 
Fruit  as  will  reward  his  Deferts,  and  give 
him  that  Honour  due  to  his  Merit,  among 
thofe  who  know  the  Value  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Performance. 

In  his  Progrefs  with  regard  to  Cucumbers, 
he  has  been  fo  cautious,  that  he  did  not 
give  them  any  artificial  Warmth,  till  Na¬ 
ture  in  our  Climate  could  not  protet  them  ; 
and  then  he  began  with  thofe  gentle  Heats 
as  were  geceifary  to  help  Nature,  rather  than 
force  it  forward  beyond  its  ufual  Pace, 
which  in  my  Judgment  is  the  fureft  Way  to 
end  well  in  every  Undertaking, 

During  the  Time  Mr.  Fowler  employ’d 
himfelf  in  this  Defign,  he  proceeded  with 
that  Caution  which  was  necelfary  to  be  ob- 
ferv’d  in  every  new  Undertaking  ;  he  did  not 
content  himfelf  with  (owing  the  Seed  at  one 
Time  only,  as  I  did  when  the  Experiment 
was  firft  try’d,  but  has  now  Plants  of  all 
Degrees  that  one  could  wifh  for  from  the 
Time  he  firft  began  his  Seminary,  and  fo  con- 
fequently  he  can  hardly  fail  of  good  Succefs ; 
for  if  one  Growth  is  loft,  fome  other  may 
ftand  andfupport  themfelves  in  better  Strength 
than  any  that  are  rais’d  in  the  colder  Seafons  ; 
for  thofe  which  are  juft  fpringing  from  the 
Seed  in  the  fharp  Months,  are  fo  tender,  that 
the  frofty  Completion  of  the  Weather  rouft 
deftroy  them,  or  at  kaft  ra$ke  them  run  great 
Hazards.  And 
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And  to  obviate  fome  of  the  Difficulties 
that  might  happen  from  Uncertainties  of 
Heat  in  the  common  hot  Beds,  it  is  necefiary 
to  mention  the  Method  which  Mr.  Fowler 
ufes  for  guarding  or  coating  the  Sides  of 
his  Bed  with  Sand  about  two  Foot  thick ; 
which  does  not  only  prevent  the  Alterations 
of  external  Air  from  operating  upon  his  Bed, 
and  rend  ring  its  Heat  inconftant,  but  like- 
wife  the  Sand  he  ufes  becomes  fo  heated  by 
the  Bed,  that  it  maintains  the  Bed  in  gradual 
Heat  much  longer  than  the  Dung  could  do 
alone,  and  gathers  to  it  felf  a  Body  of  Heat 
which  is  continued  and  regular. 

At  the  fame  Time  I  have  heard  of  hot 
Beds  of  Sand,  which  are  now  faid  to  be  tifed 
in  Holland ,  and  are  not  fo  apt  to  raife  un- 
wholefome  Damps  as  thofe  Beds  made  of 
common  Horfe-Dung,  but  at  prefent  know 
not  exa&Iy  how  they  are  compofed  ;  but  if 
1  may  give  my  Conjectures  how  we  might 
prepare  Beds  of  this  kind  to  anfwer  the  End 
of  Gardening,  I  would  do  it  in  the  following 
Way. 

For  the  firft,  we  mud  raife  a  Floor  to  be 
lay’d  with  ten  Inch  or  Foot-fquare  Tiles,  of 
the  fame  Length  and  Breadth  as  a  Frame  of 
Lights  may  Hand  upon.  This  Floor  fliould 
be  about  two  Foot  above  the  Ground,  with 
a  Stove  underneath  it,  and  a  Flue  from  thence 
fo  difpofed,  as  to  give  an  Heat  as  equal  as 
poffible  to  the  whole  Floor. 

When  this  is  done,  we  mud  raife  a  Wall 
two  Foot  high  from  the  Floor,  to  encompafs 
its  four  Sides,  which  mud  be  filled  with  Sand 
of  the  coarfeft  Sort,  fuch  as  is  fold  for 
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fcowring,  or  is  found  upon  the  Sea  Shore* 
or  what  is  call’d  Drift  Sand. 

When  we  are  come  fo  far,  we  are  to  make 
a  little  Blaze  in  the  Stove  with  Bean  Stalks, 
or  any  other  coinbuflible  Matter  of  fmall 
Value,  till  the  Floor  is  warm’d  ,*  by  which 
means  the  Sand  which  lies  upon  it  will  be 
heated  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Fire, 
and  retain  Warmth  for  (brae  time,  which  may 
be  judged  of  by  a  Thermometer,  that  has 
been  regulated  for  the  Degrees  of  Heat  which 
fome  Plants  require. 

In  the  Sand  thus  heated,  we  may  plunge 
Pots  with  Seeds  or  Plants,  and  find  our  Ad¬ 
vantage  as  much,  in  my  Opinion,  as  we  might 
do  in  a  common  hot  Bed  ;  for  the  Dung  in 
a  hot  Bed  ought  to  have  no  other  relation 
to  the  Education  of  a  Plant,  than  what  pro¬ 
ceeds  barely  from  its  Heat. 

But  if  we  have  other  Occafion  for  our  Sand 
Heat  than  the  plunging  of  Pots  will  admit  of, 
the  curious  Mr.  Laurence,  to  whom  we  are  o- 
bliged  for  feveral  ufeful  Difcoveries,  has  fur- 
nifh’d  us  with  one  for  our  purpofe  ;  which  is 
to  prepare  a  Frame  with  Wiar  at  the  Bottom, 
fo  clofely  knit  together,  that  it  may  hold  fine 
Mold,  and  give  Paffage  for  Water.  The 
ufe  of  a  Frame  order’d  in  this  manner  is, 
that  it  may  be  moved  or  {Lifted  from  Bed  to 
Bed,  when  the  Heat  begins  to  fail,  without 
giving  the  Plants  any  Check  in  their  Growth. 
And  I  conceive  a  Frame  of  this  kind  will  be 
very  proper  for  the  Sand  Bed  I  mention,  al¬ 
though  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  {Lift¬ 
ing  it  j  becaufe  the  Heat  of  the  Sand  may  be 
always  help’d  by  Fire  :  but  cbie%3  becaufe 

if 
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if  the  Sand  fhould  be  too  hot,  the  Framed 
Earth,  and  all  the  Plants  may  be  raifed  to 
fuch  a  Degree  above  the  Sand,  as  may  mo¬ 
derate  theWarmth  ;  which  could  not  be  done 
without  a  Frame  of  this  Kind,  or  fuch  a 
Frame  as  Mr.  HaU  mentions  to  be  bottom'd 
with  an  Hurdle.  Both  thefe  are  to  be  co¬ 
ver’d  with  GlafTes  like  the  common  Frame. 

As  I  had  once  an  Occafion  of  mentioning 
this  Method  of  warming  Sand,  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  a  Gentleman  of  Fortune  and  great 
Curiofity  ;  he  told  me,  that  in  a  Convent  at 
Maftritht,  the  Floor  of  a  large  Room  was 
hollow  underneath,  and  that  Hollow  was 
lined  with  broken  Pieces  of  old  Cannon,  and 
other  Scraps  of  Iron,  even  fome  of  which 
were  as  fmall  as  Bits  of  Nails,  fo  that  every 
Piece  of  Iron  might  have  a  Correfpondence 
with  the  reft.  This  Iron  Lining  met  a  Fire¬ 
place  or  Oven  made  of  the  fame  Mixtures  in 
which  the  Fire  was  faade,  and  by  that  means 
the  Whole  gather’d  fuch  a  Strength  of  Heat 
that  the  Room  above  was  very  agreeably 
warm’d  in  the  coldeft  Seafon,  without  the 
ufual  Inconveniencies  that  attend  other  Me¬ 
thods  of  warming  Rooms.  I  fuppofe  that  a 
Room  warm’d  in  this  manner,  might  do  very 
well  in  the  Culture  of  Ananas^  and  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants. 
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An  Account  of  a  new  Invention  for 
railing  of  Water ,  and  how  far  an 
Eng  me  of  this  kind  may  produce  a 
continued  Motion,  even  though  the 
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Foundation  be  a  ftiU  Water  ^  or  a 
Fund  of  Water  without  any  Cur - 
,1  rent. 

'THO5  I  cannot  boa  ft  of  being  fo  adive 
in  the  Worlds  as  ever  to  make  any  con- 
fiderable  Advantage  of  the  Difcoveries  which 
now  and  then  are  the  Effed  of  my  Studies  ; 
yet  I  am  not  iefs  diligent  than  other  People 
in  the  Employment  of  my  Time  for  the  pub- 
lick  Good,  and  fometimes  am  lucky  enough 
to  hit  upon  an  Invention  that  proves  ufeful 
and  profitable  to  thofe  who  can  pufii  their 
Fortunes. 

Among  ocher  Things  Which  make  part  of 
my  Studies,  1  have  bent  my  Mind  fome- 
times  to  contrive  ways  For  raffing  Water  and 
meliorating  of  it.  One  of  the  Defigns, 
which  will  afford  my  Reader  fome  Specula¬ 
tion,  I  Jliall  infert  in  thefe  Papers,  that  it 
may  be  brought  to  pradice,  or  at  Jeaft  cub 
tiv ate  fuch  Notions  among  the  Curious,  as 
may  help  their  Studies. 

But  before  1  deferibe  my  Engine,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  fhew  my  Reader  on  what  Oc¬ 
casion  it  maybe  employ’d,  and  in  what  Cafe 
It  may  be  moft  ufeful ;  which  I  (hall  explain, 
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by  defcribing  the  Situation  of  the  Ground® 
which  fitll  led  me  to  the  Thought  of  the 
In  vent  ion. 

Near  one  of  the  mod  magnificent  Palaces 
in  England ,  is  a  very  large  Popl  of  {landing 
Water®  which  lies  fo  much  below  the  Houle, 
that  ’tis  with  great  CoM  and  Labour  that 
the  Houfe  is  benefited  by  it ;  nor  is  it  more 
ufefni  to  the  line  Gardens  that  encompafs  it, 
than  barely-  to  maintain  F iUj,  and  ferve  for 
Ornament:  The  Lands  which  are  adjoyo- 
ing  to  this  Pool,  are  in  forae  Places  higher 
than  the  Houfe  ;  and  in  others  much  lower 
than  the  Pool ;  both  which  contribute  to 
bring  about  my  Defign:  for  upon  the  higher 
Ground  may  be  made  fuch  a  Refervoir  as 
wilHerve  the  Houfe,  and  the  Lands  which 
lie  below  the  Pool  are  of  Service  to  my 
Purpofe,  for  railing  the  Water  from  thefPool 
to  the  Refervoir  to  be  made  upon  the,  high 
Grounds;  from  whence  it  might,  for  Or¬ 
nament  fake,  be  let  fall  in  Cafcades  into 
the  firft  Pool  or  great  Fund  of  Water,  and  fo 
keep  in  Motion  for  a  long  Tune.  As  for  Ex- 
ample, 

Fig,  L  A  is  the  great  Pool  of  Water,  from 
whence  a  Pipe  mud  be  laid  to  turn  an  over- 
{hot  Wheel  in  a  Pond  below  it,  mark’d  B> 
The  Motion  of  this  over-fliot  Wheel  turns  a 
Chain  of  Buckets,  which  dip  in  the  Pond  B, 
and  are  guided  up  and  down  by  two  Ropes, 
which  are  placed  at  fuch  Diftance.s  from  one 
another  as  to  keep  .  the  Chain  tight  ;  fo  that 
the  full  Backets  empty  themfelyes  about  four¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  Foot  above  the  Surface  or  the 
Wafer  in  B  ;  and  the  Water  which  is  thus 
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continually  difcharged  from  the  Buckets  into, 
a  Trough,  runs  into  an  upper  Receiver  mark'd 
C,  where  there  may  be  about  Ten  Foot 
gain’d  in  height  above  the  Pool  A.  When  the 
Refervoir  C  is  full,  we  may  let  the  Water  run 
from  thence  to  turn  an  over-fhot  Wheel  in  the 
Refervoir  D,  which  muft  be  fo  much  lower 
than  C,  as  to  caufe  a  Fall  to  turn  the  over- 
£hot  Wheel  in  D  ;  and  this  over-fhot  Wheel 
will  turn  another  Chain  of  Buckets  like  the 
former,  fo  as  to  carry  the  Water  high  enough 
to  run  into  the  Refervoir  E,  which  we  may 
fuppofe  lies  about  fixteen  Foot  higher  than 
D  ;  and  then  both  the  Wheels  with  their 
Chains  of  Buckets,  will  have  rais’d  the  Wa- 
ter  about  twenty  two  Foot  above  A,  or  the 
great  Pool  :  And  if  that  is  high  enough  for 
our  purpofe,  we  may  let  the  Water  fall  from 
thence  in  Calcade  to  the  firft  Fountain  A,  to 
fupply  the  Draught  of  Water  which  is  ex¬ 
pended  for  turnjng  the  Wheel  in  B;  and  if 
this  be  rightly  manag’d  and  juft  proportion 
obferv’d,  1  am  apt  to  believe  will  anfwerthe 
End  i  propofe  of  railing  Water,  and  the  Wa¬ 
ter  will  be  in  continual  Motion,  and  enrich 
it  fdf  by  rolling  through  the  Air.  And  this 
Succdfton  of  Motion  I  am  at  prefent  per- 
fwaded  may  be  obtain’d,  if  it  is  fee  on  Foot 
at  a  Seafon  of  the  Year  when  the  Land  Wa¬ 
ters  will  furnifh  us  with  enough  to  fill  the 
Refervoirs  mention’d  ;  and  that  there  may 
be  an  Equipoife  in  the  Buckets  working  up 
and  down  the  Chains.  I  have  already  feen 
two  Inftances. 
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To  Mr.  BRADLEY,  E  R.  S. 

SIR, 

*  T  N  your  Writings  you  have  given  us  feme 

*  1  Account  of  the  Growth  of  a  Tree,  viz. 
6  that  the  fecond  Year  the  Tree  is  double  the 
c  firft  in  Weight,  and  fo  on  in  a  vegetative 

*  Progreillon :  Pray  let  us  know.,  in  your 

*  Monthly  Papers,  what  you  mean  by  Vegeta- 

*  tive  Progreflionj  whether  the  feed  ling  Plant 

*  muft  be  twice  the  Weight  the  fecond  Year 

*  that  it  was  the  Firft,  and  the  third  Year 

*  twice  as  much  as  it  was  the  Second  ;  or  elfe 
€  whether  the  fecond  Year  being  juft  as  much 

*  more  in  Weight  as  the  firft  Year,  the  third 

*  Years  Growth  will  add  only  as  much 

*  more  Bulk  and  Weight  to  it  as  the  firft 

*  Year’s  Weight  and  Growth  ,•  and  fo  every 

*  Years  Growth  to  add  a  firft  Year’s  Pro- 

*  portion  of  Weight  and  Growth  and  no 

*  more  ?  You  would  oblige  me,  if  it  might 
s  fuit  your  Convenience,  to  Jet  me  know  in 

*  what  Proportion  a  Tree  grows  for  the 
l  Planters  Advantage* 

/  am 

Tour  mofl  humble  Servant, 


R.  BOS  WORTH. 
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In  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Bofworttis  Letter  con 
cerning  vegetative. Progreftion,  I  fh all  endea¬ 
vour  to  explain  it  by  a  Cafe  nearly  parallel  to 
it ;  which  is  the  Increafe  of  Money  at  Inte- 
reft,  which  improves  by  gentle  Degrees 
in  Length  of  Time  from  a  meet  Trifle  to  a' 
large  Sum. 

A  Tree,  which  f  tball  here  fuppofe  to  be 
an  Oak,  has  its  beginning  in  an  Acorn,  and 
that  Acorn  is  often  trampl’d  upon  and  dif- 
regarded  as  invaluable  ;  but  ftill  this  Acorn, 
as  defpicable  as  it  is  in  the  Nut,  when 
the  Earth  has  hatch'd  it  into  a  Plant,  is  equal 
to  a  valuable  Confideratioh  in  Money  ,*  To 
that  an  Hundred  ©f  them  of  one  Summer’s 
Growth,  will  fell  for  two  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  ;  which  is  for  each  (ingle  Plant  a  Far¬ 
thing,  and  the  Fra&ions  of  twenty  Farthings 
or  Five-pence.  This  Amount  of  Profit  is  alrea¬ 
dy  a  good  Step  from  what  a  few  Months 
before  was  efteech’d  as  nothing. 

From  hence,  let  us  rife  a  little  higher  :  Sup; 
pofe  one  thoufand  Acorns  in  the  fir  ft  Year’s 
Shoot  at  half  k  Crown  Hundred,  they 
will  bring  at  the  Market  one  Pound  five  Shil¬ 
lings  |  but  that  we  may  avoid  Fractions  as 
much  as  poffible  in  this  Account,  let  us  rate , 
the  feedling  Oaks  only  at  two  Shillings  per 
Hundred,  which  will  then  value  th«  Thou- 
fand  juft  at  twenty  Shillings. 

Here  we  fuppofe  a  Sum  rais’d  that  is  ca* 
pable  of  being  put  to  Intereft,  and  this  Sum 
too  is  rais’d  from  a  thoufand  Acorns,  which, 
without  Cultivation,  were  a  bare  Meal  for 
a  Hog,  and  of  little  Worth  ;  or  had  they 
been  laid  by  in  a  Clofet  or  left  uncultivated, 

their 
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their  Worth  of  twenty  Shillings  would  have 
been  loft  to  the  Nation  ,*  therefore,  as  far  as 
Opportunity  will  give  us  leave,  I  think  the 
Production  of  Trees  Oiould  be  encouraged  ; 
which  among  the  many  who  are  now  pro¬ 
moting  this  Study,  I  hope  will  amount  to  a 
large  yearly  Profit  to  the  Nation.  2V.  B.  In 
this  Calculation,  I  fuppofe  the  Oaks  always 
remain  in  the  fame  Place  where  the  Acorns 
were  fet. 

The  fecond  Year  they  grow  fomewhat  more 
than  the  Weight  of  the  fir  ft  Year  ;  that  is,  if  a 
Plant  in  the  Seed  Year  weigh’d  two  Ounces, 
the  fame  Plant  if  it  is  in  Health  this  fecond 
Year,  will  weigh  about  a  Dram  more  than 
four  Ounces  Avoirdupois  •  which  is  not  unlike 
the  Growth  of  an  annual  Rent  of  one  Pound 
to  be  continually  put  out  at  Intereft  after  the 
Rate  ofrftve  per  Cent .  and  the  whole  Progrefs 
of  the  Thoufand  Trees  in  their  feverai  Years 
Growth,  may  be  pretty  well  guefs’d  at  by  the 
following  Table. 

"  '  Principal .  Inter  efl* 

The  frrft  or  feed-1  /.  s.  d .  L  s.  d„ 

ling  Year,  iooo>  oi  oo  oo  oo  oi  oo 

Oaks  worth  S 

Which  Principal  and  Intereft  to- 1  _ 

gethcr  make  S  01  01  00 


The  fecond  Year, 
there  is  a  Year’s 
Growth  added, 
which  makes 
Principal  and  Intereft  of  thatYear  is  02  03  oo 


02  01  00 


00  02  00 


The 


(  7 

2  ] 

1 

* 

Principal* 

Interefl. 

u 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

4. 

The  third  Year 

Q  3 

03 

00 

00 

03 

00 

0  3 

0  6 

00 

Fourth  Year 

04 

06 

00 

00 

04  03 

04 

10 

03 

Fifth  Year 

05 

10 

0  3 

00 

°5 

03 

■ 

) 

05 

15 

06 

Sixth  Year 

06 

15 

06 

00 

Od 

Op 

07 

02 

03 

Seventh  Year 

08 

02 

03 

00 

08 

00 

08 

10 

°3 

Eighth  Year 

09 

10 

03 

00  op 

06 

69 

19 

op 

Ninth  Year 

1© 

19  ©i 

00 

10 

11 

1 1 

10 

02 

Tenth  Year 

,  12 

10 

02 

©0 

12 

06 

13 

02 

os 

The  Tenth  Year ¥s  Growth,  according  to 
the  Computation  I  have  made3  that  one  thou- 

land 


j 


fand  Oaks  yearly  increafe  one  firft  Year  s  V&: 
lue,  be/ides  the  Intereft  of  that  Money  from 
the  Firft  Year  to  the  Tenth,  amounts  to  a- 
bbut  the  Sum  of  thirteen  Pounds  two  Shil¬ 
lings  and  Eight-pence  ;  but  when  Ten  Years 
are  paft  from  the  Time  they  firft  appear’d  a- 
bove  Ground,  the  Trees  have  then  got  fo 
much  Strength,  that  their  Degree  of  Vegeta¬ 
tion  is  increas’d,  fo  that  we  may  add  one 
Pound  annually  for  Ten  Years,  bdides  the 
Intereft  at  five  per  Cent .  that  is,  we  may  al¬ 
low  now  two  Pounds  every  Year  for  ten 
Years,  inftead  of  one  Pound :  As  for  Exam¬ 
ple, 


TenYearsGrowth 
of  1000  Oaks, 
is 

To  which  we  now 
add  i  1.  per  Ann. 
which  makes 


In  all 


Principal. 

Interefl. 

/. 

s. 

d . 

1 

s. 

d. 

*3 

02 

08 

00 

00 

GO 

02 

00 

ob 

00 

00 

00 

15 

02 

08 

00 

If 

GO 

Which  Sum  being  added  together,”!  1 7  o3 

I  „  make  the  Eleven  Years  Growth  ^  &  1 J 

Then  add  2/.  as?  o  _ 

before  J"  ^7  17  o3  001710 

18  15  O 6 

'  '  ’  ■  Z  | 

I  K  Twelve 
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Principal.  Interefi. 

1.  s.  d*  l,  s.  d» 


Thirteen  ditto  23 


Fourteen  ditto  27 


Fifteen  ditto  30 


To  which  is  toY 
be  added  Cwo>  02 
Pounds-  3 

Which  makes  thel 
Sixteen  Years V  33 
Growth  J 


Seventeen  ditto  37 


\ 

Eighteen  ditto  41 


I#  0 6 

01 

00  09 

<.  « 

i  ■ 

2 1 

16  03 

l6  03 

01 

03  09 

25 

00  00 

00  00 

01 

07  00 

28 

07  00 

07  00 

OI 

10  00 

Si 

0 

0 

(V. 

f  -• 

00  00 

00 

00  00 

17  00 

oi 

13  09 

35 

10  09 

10  9 

OI 

17  0(5 

39 

08  03 

08  03 

02 

01  04- 

-< 

43  °9  07 

Nineteen 
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Principal. 

Intereft. 

1 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

45 

op 

O? 

02 

05 

05 

47 

1 5 

00 

49 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Nineteen  Years 
Growth 


Twenty  ditto 

Which  Sum  of  forty  nine  Founds  fifteen 
Shillings,  the  Value  of  one  thouiand  Oaks 
of  twenty  Years  Growth,  is  but  a  moderate 
Computation,  if  they  were  one  with  another 
to  be  bought  or  fold  ;  which  Price  is  about 
four  Pounds  ten  Shillings  per  Hundred  :  If 
they  were  now  to  be  cut  down,  it  would  be 
about  the  Money  they  would  bring  ;  but  if 
they  were  to  remain  growing  for  ten  Year’s 
longer,  their  Value  in  that  ten  Years  would 
mount  to  that  Height,  that  we  fhall  find  Oc- 
cafion  to  repent  of  having  ever  cropt  an  Oak 
of  twenty  Years  ;  for  from  about  the  twenty 
to  the  thirtieth  Year’s  Growth  of  Oaks,  their 
Proportion  of  Increase  every  Year  is  very 
confiderabie,  as  appears  by  the  following 
Table. 

The  twenty  Years! 

Growth, as  above  J  ^  1  5  00 
Intereft  of  the  faid  Sum 
No  w  add  per  An - 


oo  oo  oo 

02  op  op 


num  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Allowance 
i/. which  makes 
The  Principal,  In^ 
tereft,  and  the, 
Annual  Addi¬ 
tion,  make  the1 
Sum  of 


03  00  00 


00  00  oo 


00  00  00 


K  2 
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T  wenty 
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Principal. 

fat  ere jt 

/.  s .  d . 

it  St  dir 

Twenty  one  Years  7 

yj  04  op 

. 

Growth  j 

02  IJ 

l 

58  OO  O 

Twenty  two  ditto 

61  00  00 

O3  OI  OO 

* 

■ '  i  J 

64  01  00 

Twenty  three  ditto 

67  01  00 

03  07  OO 

70  08  OO 

Twenty  four  ditto 

73  08  00 

03  13  04 

...  -  :  ,  • 

77  OI  04 

Twenty  five  ditto 

80  01  04 

04  OO  OO 

84  ox  04 

Twenty  fix  ditto 

87  01  04 

04  07  OO 

91  08  04 

Twenty  {even  ditto  9$  08  04 

04  14  05 

99  02  op 


Twenty  eightYears 
Growth 


Principal. 

is  Sa  d. 

102  O Z  ®9 


Twenty  nine  ditto  no  05  06 


Intereft. 

/.  s.  d. 
05  02  09 


107  05  06 


05  30 


Thirty  ditto  118  15  09 
Now  added  per 
to  the  for-/ 

mer  Allowancer  04  00  00 
i /.which  makes  j 
The  Principal,  In-  ^ 
tereft,  with  the/ 

Annual  Addi-Sa 
tion,  make  theC 
Sum  of  J 

So  the  thirty  one-* 

Year’s  Growth/ r  ~  . 

is  worth  in  Mo-C  b  14  06 
ncy  -J 


Thirty  two  ditto  139  03  02  06  19  01 


ii*  1* 

4 

-  ■  O' 

©J  l8 

00  00  00 


128  14  06 


®6  oZ  08 


135  03  os 


146  02  03 
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l. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s , 

d. 

Thirty  threeYear  si 
Growth  J 

bs° 

01 

03 

07 

10. 

Of 

" 

*57 

12 

°4 

Thirty  four  ditto 
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12 

04 

08 

OI 

°7 

169 

*3 

1 1 

Thirty  five  ditto 

173 

O 

2  I 

08 

13 

°7 

r. 

182 

07 

06 

Thirty  fix  ditto 

l$6 

07 

06 

V 

op 

06 

04 

*95 

13 

10 

Thirty  (even  ditto 

i  $9 

13 

IQ 

op 

19 

07 

20  p 

J3 

0$ 

Thirty  eight  ditto 

2IJ 

13 

0$ 

10 

13 

07 

224 

07 

00 

Thirty  nine  ditto 

228 

07 

00 

1 1 

08 

04 

%39 

if 

04 

Forty  Year’s  Growth  of  the> 
thoufitnd  Oaks  in  Principal/ 
loterdlj  and  Gradual  Addi*C  2 ^  JS  °4 
cion  as  above*  comes  to  ^ 
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From  this  Calculation  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  firft  Year  the  thoufand  Oaks  are 
worth  one  Pound,  which  is  two  Shillings  per 
Hundred,  or  fomewhat  more  than  a  Far- 
thing  per  Tree. 

The  tenth  Year  the  thoufand  Oaks  in  a 
Grove,  may  be  valued  at  thirteen  Pounds 
two  Shillings  and  eight  Pence,  which  is  al- 
moft  two  Pence  per  Tree,  or  about  one  Pound 
fix  Shillings  per  Hundred. 

The  twentieth  Year  the  fame  thoufand 
Oaks  will  have  increas’d  in  Value  to  the  Sum 
of  forty  nine  Pounds  fifteen  Shillings,  which 
is  fomewhat  lefs  than  five  Pounds  per  Hun¬ 
dred,  or  about  twelve  Pence  per  Tree. 

The  thirtieth  Year’s  Growth  of  the  fame 
thoufand  Oaks  amounts  to  the  Value  of  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  Pounds  fifteen  Shillings 
and  nine  Pence,  which  is  about  two  Shillings 
and  eight  Pence  per  Tree,  or  near  eleven 
Pounds  thirteen  Shillings  and  fix  Pence  pet 
Hundred. 

From  thirty  to  forty  Years,  the  thoufand 
Trees  have  that  Increafe  of  Growth,  that 
their  Sum  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
three  Pounds  fifteen  Shillings  and  four  Pence, 
which  is  about  four  Shillings  and  ten  Pence 
per  Tree,  or  near  twenty  five  Founds  per  Hun¬ 
dred. 

The  fifty  Years  Growth  of  the  thoufand 
Oaks,  following  the  above^written  Dire&ion, 
comes  to  four  hundred  and  feventy  fix  Pounds 
three  Shillings,  which  is  near  forty  feveti 
Pounds  ten  Shillings  per  Hundred,  or  about 
nine  Shilings  and  four  Pence  per  Tree. 

'  A  Pro- 
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A  Proportion  of  this  Kind  is  what  I  fup- 
pofe  is  analagous  to  the  Method  of  Growth 
in  an  Oak;  and  from  the  bed  Information 
I  can  get,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  Pa¬ 
rallel  I  have  drawn  very  nearly  give  us  their 
Value  at  the  feveral  Periods  of  Time,  from 
one  to  fifty  Years  ;  I  mean  as  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  their  Price  in  Plantations  for  Timber; 
for  in  Nurferies,  I  am  fenfible  that  the  Oaks 
which  are  there  brought  up  for  Sale,  and  for 
tranfpianting,  muft  bear  a  much  higher  Va¬ 
lue  than  I  have  fee  them  at,  in  ten  or  twelve 
Year’s  Growth,  becaufe  in  fuch  a  Cafe  the 
Land  is  dear,  and  the  Labour  of  Workmen 
very  expenfive  ;  but  I  mean  only  fuch  Oaks 
as  proceed  from  Acorns  in  Forefts,  or  other 
Wade  Grounds. 

As  for  the  Calculation  it  felf,  I  have  not 
meddled  with  the  Farthings  or  Half-pence, 
becaufe  I  would  avoid  thofe  Fra&ions,  which 
would  have  made  the  Account  tedious  in  the 
working  $  and  befides  fuch  Fra&ions  would 
have  render’d  the  Account  obfeure  to  many 
of  my  Readers:  But  I  believe  the  Method  I 
have  taken  is  not  very  wide  from  the  Mark 
I  aim’d  at,  of  {hewing  the  valuable  Growth 
of  an  Oak,  whofe  Vegetation  is  one  of  the 
(lowed  of  any  of  our  Englijh  Timbers. 

For,  at  the  Tenth  Year,  as  I  have  obferv’d, 
the  Ufe  chat  can  be  made  of  a  young  Oak 
cannot  be  worth  above  two  Pence,  when  the 
Labour  of  bringing  it  to  ufe  is  confider’d  ;  a 
Coul  Staff,  or  the  Handle  of  fome  working 
Tool,  is  the  bed  Service  it  can  be  put 
to. 

But 
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But  an  Oak  at  the  twentieth  Year’s  Growth 
begins  to  gather  Subftance,  fo  that  its  Con¬ 
tents  are  near  four  times  as  much  as  it  was 
before*  and  its  Value  in  Ufe  cannot  then 
be  rated  at  lefs  than  one  Shilling  in  the  Wood 
or  Place  of  Growth  ;  nor  is  it  worth  more, 
as  I  have  experienced,  for  a  Lop-Bough  of 
the  fame  Bignefs  will  not  bring  more  than 
a  Shilling,  and  therefore  for  prefent  ufe,  the 
young  Plant  cannot  be  faid  to  be  more  va¬ 
luable;  tho’  in  Regard  it  is  fo  far  advanced 
in  its  Growth  towards  a  Timber  Tree,  the 
Cutting  of  fuch  a  Plant  is  the  flinging  away 
twenty  Year’s  Time,  and  the  Inheritance  to 
a  good  Sum  of  Money. 

The  other  Degrees  of  Value  and  Growth 
in  Oak  Timber,  I  obferve  agrees  with  moil: 
of  the  Obfervations  I  have  made  upon  feve« 
ral  Plantations  which  are  now  in  England, \ 
where  I  have  been  inform’d  of  the  Times  of 
fetting  them,  as  well  as  the  Sales  of  Wood 
and  Timber  which  I  have  been  at:  But  as  I 
think  this  is  the  firfl:  Attempt  that  has  yec 
been  made,  in  order  to  account  for  the  De¬ 
grees  of  Growth  in  the  Oak,  I  may  be  excu¬ 
sed  if  it  is  not  free  from  Errors.  I  wife  my 
Correfpondents  will  enquire  into  it,  and  give 
me  their  Opinion,  which  I  feall  gratefully 
acknowledge.  The  Method  by  which  I  calcu¬ 
late,  feems  to  anfwer  the  greatefl:  Points,  and 
I  hope  will  not  be  unworthy  the  Study  of 
thofe  who  have  Skill  enough  in  Numbers, and 
Examples  of  the  Growth  of  Trees.  But  by 
way  of  Caution,  I  muft  take  Occaflon  to 
mention  by  the  by,  that  every  fort  of  Tree 
does  not  grow  alike  ,*  we  have  fome  Kinds 
Ik  L  which 
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which  do  not  make  any  Figure  till  fixt y, 
eighty,  or  an  hundred  Years*;  and  others, 
which  may  return  good  Profit  to  the  Owner 
ill  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  Years  ;  the 
Reafon  of  which  is  theSmallnefsor  the  Large- 
nefs  of  Veffds  in  the  different  forts  :  for  tho’ 
the  Trees  are  of  different  Kinds,  yet  I  believe 
they  are  the  fame  with  Regard  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Shoots,  but  the  Smallnefs  or  Large- 
nefs  of  the  Veffels  in  each  Tree  is  the  Occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Largenefs  or  Smaiinefs  of  the 
Shoots,  and  confequently  of  the  Encreafeof 
Bulk  in  a  Tree. 

There  are  fome  Trees,  which  perhaps  thro’ 
the  Largenefs  of  their  Veffels,  /boot  as  much 
in  one  Year  as  fome  other  forts  would  do  in 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  Years.  The  Abcle>  or  Ab~ 
caly  for  Example,  will  encreafe  in  weight 
annually  five  or  fix  times  as  much  as  an  Oak ; 
but  that  fudden  Growth  of  the  Abcle  renders 
its  Wood  unfit. for  Timber,  while  the  Oak, 
which  grows  with  moreDdiberation,  is  dura¬ 
bles  and  of  lafting  Ufe ;  and  there  feems  alfo 
to  be  the  fame  Proportion  of  Growth  be¬ 
tween  the  Oak  and  the  Yew  Tree,  by  the  Ac* 
counts  I  have  had  of  fome  of  the  latter  in 
Church- Yards,  which  Tradition  has  handed 
to  us. 

But  it  remains  that  I  ftill  give  fome  other 
Reafon  why  I  have  rated  my  Oaks  at  this 
Proportion  of  Growth  ;  to  which  I  anfwer, 
that  as  every  Year  in  a  Tree  is  to  produce 
foraething  more  than  the  Tree  did  the  fore¬ 
going  Year,  fo  there  are  naturally  provided 
every  Year  a  Number  of  new  Veffels  to  main¬ 
tain  thefe  Shoots,  which  the  Tree  is  to  pro- 
4  ?  4  ;U  1  :*"t  '  ' ;  ^  duce  V 
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duce;  and  the  annual  Productions  of  a  Tree 
which  are  firft  Buds  only,  are  fupply’d  with 
Juices  by  means  of  thofe  new  Veffels,  till 
rhey  are  explain’d  into  Branches. 

So  again*  thefe  Branches  become  pregnant 
with  Buds,  and  there  are  always  new  Vef- 
fels  form’d  to  fupply  them  from  Year  to  Year* 
or  from  Seafon  to  Seafon. 

Now  as  the  Veffels  which  I  fpeak  of,  mud 
have  their  Origin  in  the  Root,  we  muftfup- 
pofe  that  the  more  there  are  of  them,  fo  much 
the  more  the  Trunk  or  Seem  of  the  Tree 
mu  ft  be  thicken’d  or  enlarg’d  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  Reafon  We  obferve  in  the  Trunk  of 
a  Tree  cut  horizontally  thofe  Rings  which 
Tradition  tells  us  are  the  yearly  Augmenta¬ 
tions  of  the  Tree’s  Bulk,  or  that  occafion  the 
Encreafe  of  the  Body  of  the  Tree;  we  find 
thofe  Rings  next  to  the  Pith  are  fo  clofe  fet 
together,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  difeove- 
red;  when  on  the  other  hand  thofe  which  lie 
nearer  the  Bark  are  more  and  more  appa- 
rent ;  which  happens  in  my  Opinion  from  d 
much  greater  Number  of  Veffels  being  fra¬ 
med  in  the  later  Years  than  were  neceffary  to 
be  framed  in  the  Years  Growth  of  the  Tree 
about  its  infant  Days. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  a  Tree,  at  one  Year’s 
Growth,  has  only  four  Buds,  which  are  de« 
fign’d  for  Shoots  the  fecond  Year;  thefe  Buds 
inuft  have  convenient  Veffels  to  fupply  them 
the  fecond  Year  with  Nourifhment ;  and  as 
I  have  obferv’d  in  other  Works,  thefe  new 
Veffels  are  always  framed  before  the  Buds,  as 
Roots  are  form’d  always  before  a  Plant  ftoots 
in  its  Bunches ;  So  I  fay,  that  only  jfoppo'ffni 
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each  Bud  has  two  of  thefe  Strings  or  nourifti* 
ing  Tubes,  then  a  Plant  of  one  Year  from 
Seed  has  (befides  its  own  necefiary  Veflels) 
eight  auxiliary  Tubes  or  Veflels  to  maintain 
the  four  Buds  in  their  Shoots  for  the  fecond 
Year. 

The  fecond  Year  the  fame  Plant  has  four 
Shoots  from  the  four  Buds  of  the  preceding 
Year,  and  upon  every  Shoot  about  fix  or 
eight  Buds ;  but  fuppofe  fix  Buds  only  to  a 
Shoot,  which  is  an  Addition  of  twenty*  four 
Buds,  the  Stem  then  becomes  larger  than  it 
was  the  Year  before  by  forty  eight  VefTels 
which  are  added;  and  tho’  every  one  of  thefe 
Veflels  is  not  larger  than  a  Angle  Hair,  yet 
fo  many  together  mud  apparently  extend  the 
Bulk  of  the  Trunk  or  Body  of  the  Plant. 
N.B .  The  Forty-eightVefleis  which  I  mention 
are  according  to  the  Allowance  above  of  two 
to  every  Bod,  and  fo  as  many  Branches  as 
are  produc'd  from  the  Buds  of  the  fecond 
Year,  which  were  fuppofed  Twenty-four,  wo 
might  allow  to  have  about  fix  Buds  apiece, 
which  would  be  in  ail  144  Buds,  and  then 
the  Encreafe  of  Bulk  in  the  Stem,  if  we  al¬ 
low  two  Veflels  to  a  Bud,  would  be  as  much 
as  two  hundred  and  eighty  times  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  them  would  fill  :  So  the  next  Year 
every  Branch  will  have  fix  Buds,  and  an  Ad¬ 
dition  of  twice  as  many  Fibers  or  Sap-Veflels 
which  correfpond  with  the  Trunk,  which 
may  be  eafily  calculated. 

In  order  to  prove  the  fit  ft  Calculation,  I 
would  advife  thofe  Gentlemen,  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  Plantations  of  Oaks,  or 
any  other  kind  of  Timber,  to  pick  out  a  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  Number  of  Trees  of  every  fort,  and  at 
this  Seafoa,  when  they  do  not  give  us  the. 
Appearance  of  Growth,  to  meafure  them  ex- 
a&ly  as  poflible,  and  again,  after  three  Years 
are  paft,  to  meafure  the  fame  Trees,  in  order 
to  judge  rightly  of  their  Encreafe  of  Bulk, 
by  comparing  one  Mealure  with  the  other* 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Holt  once  told  us,  that 
he  had  occafionally  taken  the  Meafure  of  feme 
Oaks  in  a  Grove  near  Epping  Forreft,  twice 
within  the  Term  of  eight  Years,  and  that  he 
found  a  very  confiderable  Encreafe  of  Bulk  in 
that  Time  had  been  gain’d  by  the  few  Trees 
he  had  meafured,  but  I  cannot  truft  enough 
to  my  Memory  to  relate  how  much  it  was  ; 
however  I  have  his  Promife  to  give  me  the 
Account  in  Writing,  which  I  impatiently  ex- 
pe&,  and  fhall  infert  in  my  Monthly  Papers 
as  foon  as  it  comes  to  hand  ,*  but  if  in  the 
mean  Time  any  of  my  Readers  are  defirous 
to  be  inform’d  of  it,  I  believe  if  they  dire& 
to  Mr,  Holt  at  Layton  Stone ,  in  EJfex,  he  will 
be  generous  enough  to  fatisfie  their  Curiofl- 
ty. 

The  Ahcle  Tree,  which  I  fuppofe  is  one  of 
the  quickeft  Growers  of  any  ufeful  Tree  in 
England ,  is  faid  to  grow  to  good  Perfe&ion 
in  twenty  Years.  I  have  feen  fome  Trees  of 
that  Growth,  according  to  the  Information  I 
had  from  the  Perfon  who  planted  them,  that 
were  almoft  eighteen  Inches  Diameter  in  the 
Stem  one  Foot  above  the  Root  ;  their  Bran¬ 
ches  were  very  fpreading:  Therefore  this 
fort  of  Tree  fhould  not  be  negle&ed,  as  it 
brings  fpeedy  Profit  to  the  Proprietor  ;  and 
the  Oak  and  other  Trees  for  great  Ufe  fhould 
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be  planted  at  the  fame  Time,  that  there  may 
be  a  Succdlion  of  Timber  after  the  firfl  twen¬ 
ty  Years. 

The  Abcles  which  I  mention  were  valued, 
when  I  faw  them,  at  one  Pound  Sterling  per 
Tree  $  and  Mr.  Hart  lib's  Account  of  the 
Growth  of  Abcles ,  is  not  very  different  from 
what  I  have  mention’d  $  where  he  tells  us, 
that  the  leaif  Set  of  an  Abcle  will  grow  in 
two,  or  at  moft  in  three  Years,  above  the 
Reach  of  the  tailed  Man.  And  in  another 
place,  mentions  an  Abcle  fet,  which  in  twelve 
or  thirteen  Years  at  moil,  was  as  big  as  his 
Middle ;  and  aifo,  that  in  the  Year  1647, two 
Rows  of  Abcle  Sets  three  Inches  about,  were 
planted  at  twenty  four  Foot  afunder,  and  by 
the  End  of  the  Year  1650,  their  Boughs  met 
erofs  the  Walk.  He  like  wife  obferves,  that 
an  Abcle  Tree  at  Siovi,  was  lopp’d  in  February 
165 1,  which  by  the  End  of  Ottober  1652,  had 
put  out  Branches  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Wrift, 
fome  feven,  and  others  ten  Foot  long. 

From  the  foregoing  Obfervations  of  Mr. 
Hanlib's  and  my  own,  we  may  difcover,  that 
the  Abcle  is  very  fpeedy  in  its  Vegetation  ; 
and,  I  prefume,  that  the  larger  the  Tree  is 
lopp’d,  fo  much  the  larger  will  the  new 
Shoots  be  that  come  from  it  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Conje&ure  may  be  reafonable,  yet 
few  have  obferv’d  it.  We  might  weigh  and 
meafure  the  Loppings  of  a  Tree  at  certain 
Periods  of  Growth,  and  from  thence  judge 
of  the  Weight  of  the  Body  of  a  Tree.  But 
I  have  faid  enough  at  prefent  upon  this 
Head,  and  (hall  be  obliged  to  fuch  curious 
Perfons  who  will  fend  me  their  Remarks  up* 
®n  it.  Some 
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Some  Obfervations  and  Conjectures  con - 
corning  Sheep.,  and  of  Methods  to 
bring  them  artificially  to  Bloffom  • 
fo  that  fome  Sheep  in  every  Flock, 
may 5  in  every  Month  of  the  Tear, 
produce  Fambs. 

'T'HE  Obfervations  which  I  have  made 
-*■  concerning  Sheep,  has  given  me  many 
Occafions  of  Reflexion  in  a  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Way,  how  far  they  may  be  improv’d; 
Their  Ufe  is  very  great  in  our  Nation  efpe-’ 
dally  ;  their  Wool  is  of  that  Service  to  us, 
that  one  may  fay,  the  greateft  Part  of  our 
People  are  employ’d  or  benefited  by  it  j 
their  Flefh  is,  perhaps,  as  generally  admir’d 
as  any  part  of  the  Englijh  Diet  ,*  their  Skins, 
Fat,  Bones  and  Entrails,  are  all  valuable,  or 
is  there  fcarce  one  Part  loft  to  the  Publiek. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  now  in  England 
feveral  kinds  of  Sheep,  which  are  by  fome  di- 
ftingui&’d  by  the  Coarfenefs  or  the  Finenefs 
of  their  Wool :  Some  are  more  abounding 
in  Wool  of  a  coarfer  fort,  and  fome  again 
are  noted  for  carrying  greater  or  leffer  BurJ 
dens  of  either  fort  of  Wool,  or  in  Terms 
ufed  by  the  Husbandmen,  are  of  deeper  or 
fiallower  Staple.  But  whether  the  fame  Breed 
of  Sheep  may  not  produce  a  deeper  or  (hal¬ 
lo  wer  Staple,  or  finer  or  coarfer  Wool,  from 
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the  different  Food  which  fevera!  Countries 
afford,  I  fhall  confider  by  and  by. 

Our  Countryman  Markham ,  who  in  fome 
Things  proves  to  be  very  right  in  his 
Thoughts  and  Obfervations  concerning  Cat¬ 
tle,  remarkably  deferibes  the  Difference  which 
we  fhould  obferve  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
good  and  bad  kind  of  Sheep  in  England.  He 
tells  us,  that  if  we  would  chufe  fuch  Sheep 
as  will  bring  a  fine  Staple  of  Wool,  from 
whence  may  be  drawn  a  Thread  as  fine  as 
Silk,  we  may  find  them  about  Leominfier ,  in 
Herefordjhire ,  and  in  fome  other  Parts  of  that 
Country,  and  alfo  in  the  Parts  of  IVorcefler- 
Jhire  adjoyning  to  Shropshire ;  yet  thefe  Sheep, 
he  obferves,  are  of  very  little  Bone,  black¬ 
faced,  and  bear  a  very  little  Burden  of  Wool. 
The  Sheep  upon  Cotfall  Hills  are  of  better 
Bone,  Shape  and  Burden,  but  their  Staple 
or  Wool  is  coarfer  and  deeper 

The  Sheep  in  the  Part  of  Worceflerjhire 
which  borders  upon  Warwickshire^  and  many 
Parts  of  Warwickshire ,  all  Leiceflerfltire^  Buck - 
inghamjhire ,  and  part  of  Northamptonshire ,  and 
the  part  of  Not  ingham/hi  re  like  wife  which  is 
exempt  from  the  Foreft  of  Sherwood ,  are  large 
bon’d  Sheep,  of  the  belt  Shape  and  deepeft 
Staple,  chiefly  if  they  are  paftured  ;  yet  is 
their  Wool  coarfer  than  of  CotfalL 

The  Sheep  which  are  the  largeft  of  ail,  are 
in  the  Salt  Marfhes  in  Lincolnjhire ,  but  are  not 
efteemed  to  be  valuable  in  Wool ;  for  their 
Legs  and  Bellies  are  long  and  naked,  and 
their  Staple  is  coarfer  than  all  the  reft. 

The  Sheep  in  Torkjhire  and  the  more  North 
Parts  of  England ,  are  of  reasonable  big  Bone, 
but  ©£  a  Staple  rough  and  hairy.  The 
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The  Welch  Sheep  are  the  leaft  profitable  in 
Wool  of  any  other,  but  their  Mutton  is 
fweet  and  delicate,  their  Bodies  are  fmall. 

From  fome  other  curious  Obfervations  of 
a  great  Author,  we  might  fuppofe  that  the 
Finenefsof  the  Spanijh  Wool  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  Sheep  in  Spain  ;  and  he  propofes, 
for  publick  Benefit,  that  we  fljould  fend  to 
Spain  for  Sheep.  But  it  is  beyond  all  Doubt, 
that  Spain  had  their  Sheep,which  produce  the 
Wool  which  is  fo  valuable,  firft  from  Eng¬ 
land.  This  Author  wonders  that  our  Sheep* 
Mailers  have  not  procured  fome  of  thofe  fine 
Spanijh  wool’d  Sheep,  fuppofing  that  for  a 
Time  it  would  mend  our  Wool,  if  not  con* 
tinue  fo  for  ever.  He  hints  likewife,  that 
Dutch  Sheep  will  ordinarily  bring  two  or 
three  Lambs,  and  that  Turkey  Sheep  are  very 
large  with  great  Tails  ;  but  that  their  Wool 
is  coarfe,  not  only  becaufe  of  their  coarfe 
Feeding,  but  becaufe  in  hot  Countries  they 
often  mingle  with  Goats* 

Now  from  thefe  Obfervations,  and  my 
own  upon  them,  I  fhall  draw  fome  Inferen¬ 
ces  which  may  perhaps  be  ferviceable  to  a 
judicious  Farmer,  or  fuch  Sheep^Mafiers  e« 
fpecially,  who  know  the  Profit  of  good 
Wool. 

We  may  gather  from  the  Remarks  which 
have  been  mention’d,  that  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  one  and  the  other  fort  of  Sheep  con- 
fids  in  the  Largenefs  and  Smallnefs  of  their 
Bodies,  the  Bignefs  or  Smallnefs  of  their 
Bones,  the  Roughnefs  or  Finenefs  of  their 
Wool,  or  whether  they  bring  a  greater  or 
Idler  Burden  j  and  this  wt  find  happens  more 
"  it  '  •  !  M  4  or 
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or  Ids  as  the  Sheep  are  fod,  in  fome  Places* 
after  a  different  mariner  than  they  are  in  ci¬ 
thers.  '  1 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  examine  how  Na¬ 
ture  a&$  in  other  Cafes ;  that  is,  how  it 
happens  that  Animals  of  various  Kinds,  and 
Plants  of  different  forts,  are  apt,  now  and 
then,  though  we  dill  look  into  thofe  of  the 
fame  Breed,  to  be  bigger  bodied  than 
others,  fome  ro  have  longer  Hair,  and 
perhaps  very  fine,  others  to  have  fhorter,  and 
very  ftrong  and  hard  :  How  fmall  Silk 
Worms,  though  of  the  fame  Kind,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  bed,  flaould  give  u$  the 
fame  Length  of  Silk  as  the  red,  and  much 
finer,  and  therefore  more  valuable:  How 
Trees  and  Plants,  though  of  the  fame  Spe¬ 
cies,  fhould  alter  fo  much,  as  to  have  their 
Leaves,  Bloffoms,  and  Fruit  of  more  or  lefs 
luxuriant  Growth,  even  fo  much  as  that  one 
of  the*  fame  fort  fhall  not  fill,  either  in  Leaf 
or  Branch,  half  fo  much  Quantity  of  Space* 
or  take  up  fo  much  Room  as  another,  altho’ 
the  Figure  and  Colours  in  all  Parts  do  not 
vary.  This,  I  think,  depends  either  upon  the 
Quantity  or  Quality  of  the  Nourifhment 
every  Animal  and  every  Vegetable  receives  ; 
if  it  is  more,  all  the  Parts  are  more  open’d, 
didended,  and  are  more  coarfe  or  large  to 
the;  Sight;  if  the  Nourjfhment  is  lefs,  the 
Parts  of  thofe  Bodies  are  lefs  fill'd  or  explain’d, 
and  they  mud  be  more  minute  and  fine  than 
the  others  which  receive  full  Allowance  of 
Nounfhtnent.r  .  ■<  -  .  .  .....  v>.  : 

‘  But  ro  come  to  Proof  of  this,  if  there  is 
Sny.Quedipn,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  lad 
■v*  :  •• .  £gg 
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Egg  laid  by  a  Fowl  is  generally  hatch'd  1® 
fo  low  a  Condition  in  Point  of  Magnitude 
or  Strength  to  the  reft  of  the  faoae,  Broody 
that  fuch  a  Chicken  never  after  can  arrive  at 
the  fame  Perfection  with  them  ,*  for  this  laft 
lay’d  Egg  could  not  receive  the  fame,  vigo¬ 
rous  Npurifhment  frorn  the  Hen  that  the 
firft  did,  nor  can  I  fuppofe  fuch  an  Egg 
could  be  fo  powerfully  impregnated  by  the 
Cock  as  were  the  firft  ;  therefore  the  want 
of  prime  Strength  in  both  the  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  the  latter 
Egg  does  not  produce  a  Chicken  of  fo  big 
Bone  or  Parts  as  the  firft  lay’d  Eggs,  tho55 
they  were  all  incubated  or  fet  upon  at  one 
Time. 

And  again  we  muft  obferve,  that  this  Mi¬ 
nion  Chicken,  as  its  Parts  of  the  Body  are  lefs 
nourifh’d  than  the  reft  of  the  Brood,  fo  the 
Feathers  upon  its  Body  are  not  fo  large  or 
luxuriant  as  thofe  upon  the  Bodies  of  the  o 
thers  ;  for  Feathers  like  Plants  are  larger  or 
fmaller,  as  the  juices  of  the  Bodies  they 
Spring  from  are  more  or  lefs  abounding  iri 
Strength  of  Nourifhment. 

2 dly,  When  I  have  for  Experiment  fake 
hatcht  the  Spawn  of  Fifh  in  Earthen  Pans3 
fill’d  with  Water,  and  a  Coat  of  Earth  at  the 
Bottom  of  them,  I  found  that  the  Spawn  or 
Fry  of  every  particular  Fifh  kept  together  ; 
but  that  one  of  the  Fry  was  always  lefs  than 
the  reft,  and  brpughc  up  the  Rear,  which  in 
every  Example  I  have  feen  was  conftant ;  fo, 
pn  the  otherhand,  the  Fifh  of  each  Fry  which 
led  the  Shoal  was  always  bigger  than  the 
f#ft  i  which  I  fuppofe  happens  for  the  fame 

M  a  Reafe 
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Reafon  I  have  mention’d  concerning  the 

Fowls. 

Bat  when  I  came  to  compare  the  young 
Fife  Which  I  had  hatch’d  in  Earthen  Veffels, 
with  thofe  which  were  of  the  fame  Seafon 
hatch’d  in  the  River,  I  found  that  there 
was  more  than  a  third  Difference  in  their 
Size,  thofe  who  were  Poffeffors  of  the  Ri* 
ter  were  fo  much  better  nourifh’d  than  the 
Fife  I  had  hatch’d  and  fed  in  a  narrow  Com- 
pafs- 

Upon  the  Tfyaf  which  I  have  now  men¬ 
tion’d,  an  Acquaintance  of  mine  took  a 
young  Fry  or  Shoal  of  little  Carp,  and  put 
them  into  three  Ponds  ,*  he  finds  that  in  one 
Pond  the  Water  happens  to  be  fo  rich  and 
advantageous  to  them,  that  they  are  about 
half  as  big  again  as  thofe  which  were  put  in 
the  other  two  Ponds,  and  that  there  is  a  re- 
markable  Difference  in  the  Size  of  the  Fife 
which  are  in  the  laft  two  Ponds  I  have  men¬ 
tion’d. 

The  Pond  where  the  large  ft  Fife  are  found 
feems  to  be  advantaged  by  the  wafeing  of  a 
neighbouring  Hill,  when  quick  Showers  hap¬ 
pen. 

The  other  two  Ponds  are  not  fo  well  pla¬ 
ced  as  the  former,  one  of  them  is  upon  a 
Clay,  the  other  upon  a  Gravel,  and  are  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  Bignefs ;  of  thefe  two  we  find 
the  Fife  in  the  Clay  Pond  are  larger  than 
thofe  in  the  Gravelly  Soil ;  fo  that  as  they 
have  more  or  lefs  Nourifement  in  one  Pond 
than  another,  they  are  larger  or  fm aller  in 
Proportion,  tho’  they  were  all  of  the  fame 
Breed  and  Age,  for  the  Spawn  of  one  Fife 

hatches 

*  » . 
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hatches  all  in  one  Day,  nay  within  three  or 
four  Hours  Time. 

$dlyy  If  we  take  the  Seed  of  any  Plant 
from  one  Head  or  Seed  Pod  only,  and  fow 
that  Seed  in  three  or  four  feveral  forts  of 
Soil,  fome  of  the  Plants  which  fpring  from  that 
Seed  will  be  more  luxuriant  and  vigorous 
than  others,  according  as  the  feveral  forts  of 
Land  have  Salts  in  them  neceffary  for  the 
Nourifhment  of  the  Seed  fown  in  it  :  I  have 
fown  Rye-Grafs  Seed  gather’d  from  one 
Stalk  or  Head  in  four  feveral  Places,  and  the 
Encreafe  of  Vegetation  has  been  nearly  as 
different  as  if  I  had  fown  four  different  forts 
of  Grafs ;  they  are  more  or  lefs  vigorous  as 
they  have  a  greater  or  leffer  Share  of  Nou¬ 
rifhment. 

So  all  Cattle,  where  they  find  Grafs  or  o- 
ther  Food  which  yields  them  a  natural  Plen¬ 
ty  of  Nourifhment  without  Abatement,  du¬ 
ring  the  Time  of  their  Growth,  have  their 
Parts  more  fully  explain’d,  fo  that  they  are 
much  larger  in  Bulk  than  thofe  of  the  fame 
Breed,  which  are  pinch’d  in  their  Diet,  or 
have  plenty  of  fueh  Food  which  is  not  a- 
greeable  to  them,  for  one  and  the  other  are 
equally  detrimental  to  them.  And  fo  like- 
wife  when  Cattle  are  come  to  the  Extent  of 
their  Growth,  that  we  can  difcern  by  their 
Bulk,  whether  they  have  fed  plentifully  or 
fparingly,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that 
either  their  Hair  or  Wool,  which  are  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Plants  growing  upon  their  Bodies,  will 
be  more  or  lefs  fizable  :  If  they  are  large  in 
Body  they  have  more  Juices  to  fupply  and 
nounfh  their  Hair  or  Wool;  and  in  fuch  cafe 

#  Ol. 
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that  their  Hair  or  Wool  will  be  ftronger  of 
coarfer,  and  their  Flefh  more  fpungy  or  lefs 
firm,  than  what  we  find  in,  thofe  of  the  fame 
Race  which  have  fed  on  fibrter  or  lefs  luxu¬ 
riant  Diet ;  for  I  obferve,  that  fuch  Cattle* 
either  Sheep  or  Rine,  which  have  a  fhort 
Bite,  or  are  fparingly  dieted,  have  generally 
if  not  always  finer  Coats  than  the  former* 
for  the  Reafon  I  have  given  before.  But  we 
ihould  obferve  like  wife,  that  this  full  or  fcan- 
ty  Food  muft  begin  from  their  Birth,  and  it 
Is  this  I  think  that  will  make  them  larger  or 
fmallef  boned,  tho’  they  all  come  from  the 
fame  Stock.  So  the  fhort  Bite  of  Sheep  upoh 
fame  Downs  or  Heaths,  or  fome  Herbs 
which  they  find  there,  may  occafion  their  Bo¬ 
dies  to  be  fmall  and  their  Wool  fine ;  as  on 
the  contrary  rich  Land  abounding  in  high 
Grafs,  or  the  Herbs  naturally  growing  with 
fuch  Grafs,  may  probably  be  the  Occafion  of 
the  large  fize  of  Sheep  feeding  there,and  of  the 
Coarlcnefs  of  the  Wool;  fo  likewife  do  thefe 
Kinds  of  Food  bring  the  Ewes  to  bloffom 
or  to  the  rut  fooner  or  later  in  the  Year  s 
But  to  ufe  Art  with  them  upon  fuch  a  Foun¬ 
dation,  one  might  have  Breeding  Sheep  for 
any  Month  in  the  Year ;  it  has  been  tryJd 
upon  fome  Creatures  which  never  have  been 
known  to  couple  in  our  Climate,  and  has 
had  an  immediate  EfFe&  upon  them. 

In  fome  Parts  of  North  Wales  I  am  affured,  , 
that  Goats  often  couple  with  Sheep,  and  i 
therefore  the  Wool  is  fometimes  worfe  than  i 
it  is  elfewhere  in  England ;  and  Care  fhoqld  i 
be  taken  if  poffible,  to  prevent  it  :  Nor  ; 
fhould  we  chufe  our  Rams  of  fuch  Kinds  a  §  |i 
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have  Horns,  for  their  Offspring  endanger 
the  Ewes  in  yeaning.  The  Dodder  Sheep  are 
prefer’d  by  every  Shepherd  of  Judgment,  be¬ 
ing  good  Breeders  with  little  hazard. 


Some  Observations  concerning  the  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Suckling  of  Lambs  in  the 
Houfe, 

WE  are  firft  to  remark,  that  the  Ewes 
which  are  fed  in  fome  Parts  where  there 
are  invigorating  Herbs,  go  to  rut  or  bloffom 
in  every  Month  in  the  Year,  except  April,  May , 
or  the  Beginning  of  June.  Thefe  Herbs 
which  are  fo  invigorating  and  forcing  to  the 
Spirits,  are  more  particularly  found  in  dry 
than  in  wet  Places  ;  but  at  prefent  I  fhall 
not  mention  their  refpe&ive  Kinds,  not  ha¬ 
ving  by  me  the  Memorandums  that  concern 
them  ;  but  in  fome  future  Papers  I  lhall  pro- 
mife  my  Reader  a  Lift  of  them,  together 
with  fome  Directions  from  Experience,  con¬ 
cerning  bringing  Ewes  to  rut  in  April  and 
May ,  fo  that  every  Month  in  the  Year  fome 
of  his  Sheep  may  produce  Lambs.  But  in 
the  mean  Time,  I  muff  acquaint  him,  that 
whatever  Ewes  he  finds  moit  forward  to  rat 
in  December  or  January,  he  muft  keep  them 
from  taking  the  Rams,  which  every  skilful 
Shepherd  knows  how  to  dOo  ■ 
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But,  however,  concerning  the  Suckling  of 
Lambs,  it  will  be  firfh  proper  that  I  explain 
feme  few  Terms  which  are  neceflary  to  be  u- 
fed,  and  which  perhaps  may  not  be  under- 
Hood  in  every  County. 

ifi.  Baftard  Ewes  in  Surry,  are  thofe  Ewes 
which  fuckle  the  Lambs  of  other  Ewes,  or 
have  loft  their  own. 

2d,  Baftard  Lambs  are  fuch  Lambs  as  have 
loft  their  Dams,  and  fuck  upon  other  Ewes. 

jd.  Tod  Belly,  is  when  a  Lamb  is  thin 
befly'd  like  a  Greyhound,  or  ding’d  up. 

4 th*  To  fuck  at  head,  is  a  young  Lamb’s 
fudking  the  firft  of  the  Milk. 
f  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Houfe  for  Lambs 
it  ought  to  be  divided  into  Stalls,  that  every 
Lamb  may  be  more  conveniently  fuckled;  and 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  too  many  Lambs 
are  not  put  into  one  Houfe  at  one  Time, 
left  they  fall  diftemper’d,  and  become  Set  or 
Tod  Belly  *d  ;  to  prevent  which,  alfo  Care 
muft  be  taken  that  what  Milk  the  youngeft 
Lambs  leave  (if  any)  may  be  fuck’d  by  the 
oldeft  Lambs. 

If  you  have  any  Baftard  Ewes,  fuckle  the 
si  deft  Lambs,  beginning  about  Seven  in  the 
Morning,  and  about  Four  in  the  Afternoon  ; 
and  when  the  Baftard  Ewes  have  Milk  enough 
to  fuckle  all  your  Lambs  thereon,  then  put 
in  the  Dams  only  at  Noon,  and  between 
Nine  and  Ten  at  Night,  and  out  again  be¬ 
tween  Nine  and  Ten  in  the  Morning. 

To  avoid  Miftake,  which  might  happen 
in  the  Suckling  of  many  Lambs,  we  muft 
mark  them  to  know  which  has  been  longeft 
in  fuck  on  the  Baftard  Ewes,  and  thofe  which 
:  r  .  v  •'  ■  •  *  -  tv  ;  ;  :  have 
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have  been  long  at  fuck  to  fuck,  (till  at  Head.' 

As  foon  as  pofiible,  let  your  Ewes  Ud¬ 
ders  and  Tails  be  clip’d  from  the  Wool,  to 
keep  them  clean  from  the  Dirt  they  are  apt 
to  gather  in  the  Houfe. 

WThen  thofe  which  fuck  at  Head  on  the 
Baftard  Ewes  have  had  their  Meal,  put  on 
thofe  Lambs  which  you  defign  next  to  fuck 
at  Head,  to  fuck  thofe  Ewes  clean  of  their 
Milk. 

Obferve  if  you  haire  any  Twin  Lambs  or 
Damms  that  give  little  Milk,  help  them  on 
the  Baftard  Ewes. 

Feed  your  Lambs  on  Flour,  Wheat  or 
white  Peafe  in  Troughs,  and  with  Wheat 
St  raw  in  Racks,  and  fometimes  fine  Hay, 
but  Straw  is  better  for  the  Colour  of  their 
Flelh. 

I  /hould  be  fuller  yet  upon  this  Head  of 
Lambs  in  Argument  for  this  Pradice;  but  as 
it  will  require  a  Cut  to  explain  it  fomewhat 
“more  fully,  I  defign  to  infert  it  in  my 
next. 

But  before  1  conclude,  f  mult  take  Notice 
of  a  Piece  of  Foreign  Husbandry,  which  is 
of  good  Ufe  where  it  is  prafiifed,  which 
depends  upon  theHoufing  of  Sheep  at  Night, 
and  from  whence  we  have  taken  the  Method 
of  folding  our  Sheep  at  Nights  for  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  Land.  In  Flanders,  and  other  Parts 
of  the  Continent,  where  the  Sheep  ate  en¬ 
danger'd  by  Wolves,  they  are  ho  u  fed  every 
Evening,  in  Places  fpread  with  clean  Sand, 
about  five  or  fix  Inches  thick  ;  which  Sand 
Floor,  being  every  Night  renew’d,  occafions 
the  Whole  to  be  taken  away  about  once  in  a 
IL  NT  Week, 
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Week,  and  is  fo  rich,  by  the  Means  of  the 
Dung  and  Urine  of  the  Sheep,  that  ’tis 
purchas’d  at  great  Rates,  and  makes  excel¬ 
lent  Manure  for  dubborn  Ground. 


To  Mr.  R.  S.  concerning  the  1m+ 
pavement  of  Land \  by  fowmg  of 
Onions. 

sir , 

AS  I  am  under  an  Obligation  of  keep- 
ing  a  pretty  large  Correfpondenee,  on 
account  of  my  Studies,  you  will  excufe  me 
that  I  did  not  anfwer  yours  fooner  ,•  fome 
are  in  more  hade  than  others,  and  uniefs  the 
Occafion  of  Letters  require  immediate  Dif- 
patch,  I  anfwer  them  in  turn  as  I  receive 
them,  which  now  and  then  has  given  Oc¬ 
cafion  to  fome  Gentlemen  to  imagine  I  ne* 
gleded  their  Friendfhip.  You  defired  my 
Opinion  of  Onions  and  Saffron ,  how  they 
might  be  planted,  and  in  what  Soil  ;  but  I 
mud  a  fill  re  you,  there  is  no  Time  lofi  to 
you  on  that  Account,  for  as  your  Letter 
bears  date  in  September ,  it  was  impofiibJe  to 
do  any  Thing  to  the  Purpofe,  in  either  pro¬ 
pagating  of  Onions  or  Saffron  fo  late  in  the 
Year;  for  then  Onions  are  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  Saffron  is  in  Flower,  as  you  obferve  in 
your  Letter  $  and  it  is  next  to  Death  to 

move 
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move  any  lading  Roots  of  chat  fort  at  that 
Time. 

In  the  next  Place,  as  you  defire  to  know 
the  Native  Place  of  every  Tribe  of  Fruit 
which  we  now  cultivate  in  our  Gardens,  it 
has  employ’d  much  of  my  Time  to  di/co« 
ver  to  what  Parts  of  the  World  we  owe 
thofe  feveral  Enjoyments,  as  I  fliall  mention 
in  their  Turn  ;  for  I  think  it  will  be  no 
fmali  Help  to  know  the  Climate  in  which 
every  fort  of  Fruit  had  its  original  Spring  ; 
for  then  we  might  have  a  better  guefs  at 
the  feveral  Situations  and  Expofures  necef- 
fary  for  each  in  our  Gardens :  befides  too, 
by  means  of  our  extenfive  Trade,  we  may 
learn  even  the  Qualities  of  thofe  Soils  which 
Nature  has  bellow’d  on  every  Fruit  bearing 
Plant,  for  its  wholfome  Nourifiiment. 

But  to  begin  with  the  Onion  :  1  am  per- 
fwaded  there  is  not  any  Root  which  brings 
more  Profit  to  the  Planter,  with  fmali  Ex- 
pence,  than  it  felf  ;  for  one  Year  I  knew 
that  much  lefs  than  an  Acre  of  Onions  were 
fold  for  threefcore  Pounds,  after  they  had 
been  dry’d  on  a  Kiln  ;  bur  indeed  that  Year 
the  Ground,  by  means  of  Frofls,  was  fo 
confined,  that  the  Gardeners  in  many  Pla¬ 
ces  had  not  Opportunity  of  putting  in  the 
Onion  Seed  till  about  the  Middle  or  End  of 
March ,  and  fome  later ;  fo  that  as  they  came 
out  of  the  Ground  the  Fly  deftroy’d  them  ; 
and  as  1  have  more  than  once  remark’d,  Yis 
about  the  Beginning  of  April  that  the  Fly 
which  infects  the  Onions  in  their  rooft  ten¬ 
der  State  commonly  appears,*  and  I  find  that 
the  Per  ion  who  fold  thofe  Onions  had  taken 
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a  more  early  Opportunity  of  lowing  them 
than  other  People  ;  for  upon  the  foil  Break¬ 
ing  of  the  great  Frail,  Anno  1714-  he  put  in 
the  Seed,  and  tbo’  it  happened  to  freeze  af¬ 
terwards,  the  Seed  fhelter’d  in  the  Earth 
began  to  prepare  it  felf  for  that  Germinati¬ 
on,  which  appear’d  before  others  had  fown 
any  Seed  at  all;  fo  that  when  the  Fly  came 
in  April,  either  thro’  flicker  from  Blafts,  or 
the  vigorous  State  of  the  young  Plants,  they 
were  render’d  capable  of  defending  them- 
felves  againfl  the  Fly.  But  however  this  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  accidental,  yet  1  find  that 
an  Acre  of  Onions,  one  Year  with  another,  may 
be  made  worth  upwards  of  Forty  Pounds  ; 
or  even  more  profitable  than  if  a  Quarter 
of  that  Quantity  of  Ground  was  fpread  or 
cover’d  with  one  Stratum  or  Layerof  Apples, 
as  clofe  as  they  can  lie  together ;  for  the 
Hough  which  goes  between  the  Onions  is 
but  two  Inches  wide,  or  thereabout,  when 
they  are  bent  in  Growth ;  and  the  Onions  in 
their  Roots,  when  they  are  full  grown,  one 
with  another,  may  be  about  an  Inch  and 
half  Diameter :  fo  that  my  Conjedure  is  ra¬ 
ther  under  than  over  the  Matter  ;  for  in 
Orchard  Trees,  I  am  very  apt  to  believe  the 
Apples  produced  by  every  Tree,  lying  in  a 
lingle  Layer  upon  a  Flat,  will  not  cover 
that  Space  of  Ground  which  the  Tree  fpreads 
over,  befides  the  common  hazard  winch  the 
greater  Bodies  are  lubjed  to  of  being  fre¬ 
quently  blafled  by  their  more  afpiring 
Growth,  while  the  lower  Race  lie  under 
fhelter,  and  fafe  from  the  folder  Attempts 
of  the  Air :  So  that  for  this  Reafon  an  Acre 
*•"  *  *  ■  '  •  of 
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of  Onions  are  better  than  an  Acre  of  Apple 
Trees,  not  only  each  fingle  Year,  but  one 
Yrear  with  another.  To  this  I  may  add, 
that  many  forts  of  Apples  and  Onions, 
when  they  are  fold  in  tolerable  Years,  by 
the  Peck,  yield  about  Six  Pence  per  Peck  ; 
thefe  indeed  are  the  Refufe  or  Scum  of  the 
Crop ;  but  in  the  fame  Proportion,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  one  another,  do  they  bring  Benefit 
to  the  Mafter,  when  they  are  the  Choicefi: 
of  the  Crop  ;  for  the  beft  of  the  Onions 
are  always  clean’d  and  dry’d  on  Kilns,  and 
are  much  more  refin’d  in  their  Flavour,  and 
more  gentle  and  fweet  to  the  Tafte,  than 
thofe  which  are  not  dry’d  :  By  the  firft,  I 
mean  thofe  which  are  commonly  fold  about 
Loudon  iq  Ropes,  and  by  the  other  3  mean 
thofe  that  are  fold  by  the  Peck.  The  Spanijh 
Onions  are  all  dry’d,  and  therefore  loofe 
their  pepper’d  Relifii,  and  befides  by  the  Dry¬ 
ing  of  Onions,  they  loofe  that  Spirit  of  Vege¬ 
tation  which  would  elfe  promote  their  grow¬ 
ing  before  we  could  afe  them  in  the  Kitchin. 

From  hence  I  am  led  to  think,  that  when 
any  Onion  begins  to  fprour,  Nature  is  ac¬ 
tive,  and  then  ir  defires  the  Earth,  andfliould 
immediately  be  planted  for  to  gather  Seed 
from,  efpecially  if  the  Root  is  large,  and 
promifes  Strength  and  Vigour  ,•  for,  how 
can  we  exped  an  healthful  and  vigorous  Off- 
fpring,  unlefs  the  Progenitor  has  a  natural 
and  healthful  Strength  of  Body  ?  Or  to  fol¬ 
low  the  greatefi:  Authors,  we  may  fay,  that 
if  we  follow  Nature,  we  are  in  the  Road  to 
V/ifdom.  It  is  certain,  that  when  an  Oniop 
begins  to  fprour,  it  is  its  Time  of  growing. 
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and  the  Earth  is  requifite  then  to  fupport  its 
Defign  :  But  it  is  not  every  Root  of  this  kind 
which  fprouts  juft  at  the  fame  Seafon;  fame 
will  begin  in  November ,  fome  in  December , 
and  others  in  January  ;  but  whenever  any 
of  them  begin  to  (hew  their  Difpofition  to 
fprout,  then  the  Ail-wife  Author  of  Nature 
has  appointed  them  the  A fG (lance  of  their 
natural  Bed  and  Nourilhment.  This  Argu¬ 
ment  cannot  be  eafily  overthrown  by  Men 
of  Reafon,  becaufe  Reafon  is  the  Voice  of 
Nature,  as  Nature  is  the  Will  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  of  Nature.  Were  we  to  fpeak  of  Brute 
Beafts,  every  one,  according  to  his  Kind, 
has  a  certain  Mode  of  a&ing  ;  fo  Vegeta¬ 
bles  have  their  natural  Intent,  and  without 
that  is  fatisfied,  the  Conference  is  dange¬ 
rous  to  their  Health  5  the  natural  Bent  there¬ 
fore  of  every  Vegetable  or  Animal  ought  to 
be  con  fill  ted,  if  we  have  any  regard  to  it, 
or  other  wife  we  might  often  become  Suffer¬ 
ers  by  the  Negleft.  From  this  Remark  we 
may  gather,  that  not  only  Onion  Seed,  but 
all  others,  when  they  come  from  ftrong 
Roots,  will  produce  more  lofty  Plants  than 
die  Seed  which  is  faved  from  mean  unnou- 
ri fil'd  Roots. 

In  the  laying  up  of  Onions,  we  find  that 
where  they  have  not  been  well  dry’d,  or  are 
laid  too  clofe  together,  or  in  too  great  Heaps, 
they  fooner  begin  to  fprout,  than  when  the 
more  warry  Parts  are  exhal’d  by  the  Sun,  j 
and  they  are  laid  fingly  ;  fo  that  Vis  necefia- 
ry  to  guard  againft  thefe  two  Evils,  if  we 
4  e  fire  our  Onions  to  laft  long  in  Kirch  in  j 
Ufej  but  if  we  defign  to  gather  good  Seed 
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from  them,  the  above  Dire&ions  may  take 
Place. 

Now  when  we  have  taken  this  Care  of 
the  Seed,  let  us  consider  from  a  preceding 
Argument,  that  we  muft  fow  it  as  foon  as 
the  Earth  begins  to  retake  its  Power  of  ac¬ 
ting  upon  Vegetables  of  this  Kind.  My 
Relation  will  inform  you,  that  the  greateft 
Succefs  was  by  putting  in  the  Onion  Seed 
in  February,  as  foon  as  the  Weather  was  open; 
and  it  has  been  my  conftant  Rule  never  to 
fow  the  Seeds  of  any  Bulbous  Root,  later  in 
the  Spring  of  the  Year:  And  it  is  no  lefs 
certain,  that  an  Onion  is  fo  much  a  Bulb, 
that  all  Bulbous  Roots  are  ftifd  Onion  Root¬ 
ed  Plants.  I  find,  that  if  I  fow  any  of  this 
fort  of  Seed  later  than  February ,  my  Seeds 
are  in  danger  of  being  loft,  either  by  Ver¬ 
min  in  their  tender  State,  or  by  mixture  of 
Weather  too  rough  for  them,  when  they 
firfl  appear  above  Ground,  or  elfe  by  a  too 
dry  Seafon,  which  is  common  in  March ,  fo 
that  the  Seed  does  not  come  up  at  all. 

The  Land  which  is  commonly  chofen  for 
this  Purpofe  is  a  generous  Loam,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  coniift  of  about  equal  Parts  of 
Sand  and  Clay ;  and  even  tho5  this  Soil  is 
more  generally  inclined  to  affift  Vegetables 
than  any  other,  yet  it  is  thought  by  iom.e  to 
require  a  large  Quantity  of  Manure  or  Dung 
to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  Vegetation  of 
Onions  :  But  from  my  own  Obfervation,  I 
find  that  this  Loam  of  it  felf,  without  the 
Charge  of  Dung,  brings  Onions  as  large  and 
as  good  as  the  dung'd  Ground  ;  this  I  ob¬ 
served  in  fome  Gardens  where  the  People 
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told  me  they  never  had  apply’d  any  Manure 
to  the  Land,  but  what  they  had  now  and 
then  taken  out  of  the  Ditches,  and  the  Drift 
Sand  of  the  High-ways.  In  fame  other  Pla¬ 
ces  I  took  Notice  of  Onions  of  a  tolerable 
good  Size,  and  extremely  well  tailed,  which 
were  fown  upon  a  black  fort  of  Sand,  which 
Soil  feem’d  to  be  intermixt  with  about  a 
third  Part  of  Fi borons  Roots,  fuch  as  the 
Roots  of  Heaths  ,*  and  from  the  State  of  the 
Land  about  it,  I  am  perfwaded  it  was  lo, 
and  had  not  been  long  enclofed  ;  but  howe¬ 
ver,  the  People  told  me,  when  I  fpbke  in 
praife  of  their  Onions,  and  enquir’d  how 
they  had  enrich’d  the  Land  for  them,  that 
they  had  not  done  any  thing  more  than  dig 
it  up  and  fow  the  Seed. 

In  my  own  Garden  1  have  had  as  good 
and  large  Roots  of  this  fort,  without  ufing 
any  Manure,  as  my  next  Neighbour,  who 
has  cover’d  his  Ground  four  Inches  thick 
with  Dung  ;  lo  that  I  am  of  Opinion,  the 
great  Expence  of  Dung  may  be  faved  in 
this  Cafe,  and  that  fandy  and  heathy  Ground, 
and  the  Loam  which  I  have  mention’d,  may 
by  good  digging  or  plowing,  and  timely 
lowing,  be  render’d  capable  of  producing  a 
valuable  Crop.  I  have  feen  an  Acre  or  two 
of  good  Onions  growing  in  a  fandy  Field, 
near  lVandfor>  where  little  Dung  was  ufed. 

Again,  in  the  Management  of  a  Crop  of 
Onions,  we  muff  obferve,  that  when  they 
are  grown  to  be  as  big  as  the  Stem  of  a 
Crow  Quill,  they  mufl  be  houghed,  as  well 
to  clear  them  from  Weeds,  which  would  an¬ 
noy  them  while  they  were  young,  as  to  fe't 
/  '  tlie 
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the  Plants  at  a  due  Diftance  one  from  ano* 
ther  ;  the  Breadth  of  the  Hough  Blade*  as 
I  have  obferv’d,  is  about  two  Inches,  and 
it  fhould  be  a  careful  Man  who  is  ufed  to 
the  Work  that  is  employ’d  on  that  Occafion, 
for  there  is  not  only  requir’d  a  great  Care 
in  treading  over  the  Land,  with  regard  to 
the  young  Crop,  but  a  forefeeing  Eye  to 
guide  and  conduct  the  Hough  forwards, 
that  no  more  are  cut  up  than  what  are  ne- 
ceffary :  In  fhort,  the  bell:  Husbandmen  have 
given  four  Pounds,  and  four  Pounds  ten 
Shillings  per  Acre  for  this  Work,  when  they 
knew  their  Workmen,  as  one  may  well  guefs 
at  by  viewing  k  little  Piece  of  their  Work, 
by  way  of  Sample,  about  two  or  three  Days 
after  they  had  done  it  ;  for  then  the  Weeds  ' 
which  they  had  cut  down  will  have  little 
Appearance,  and  ‘the  {landing  Crop  will 
fhew  it  felf,  efpecially  if  we  fprinkle  Water 
over  it,  which  darkens  the  Ground. 

When  your  Onions  are  thus  put  into  a 
thriving  Method,  we  need  have  little  Care 
of  them  till  we  perceive  their  Roots  have 
nearly  done  growing,  and  then  the  common 
Way  is  to  bend  down  their  Leaves  with 
an  Arbour  Pole,  or  to  any  other  Way  more 
convenient  for  the  common  People.  Sup- 
pofe  this  Way  ftops  the  Motion  of  the  Sap, 
and  by  that  Means  the  Root  benefits  in  its 
Growth,  and  if  fo  it  is  certainly  worth 
while  to  do  it  ;  for  if  every  Onion  in  an 
Hundred,  one  with  another,  fhould  gain 
two  Ounces,  and  by  this  Means  every  O* 
nion  fhould  gain  but  half  a  Quarter  of  an 
Ounce,  then  there  would  be  a  very  confi- 
II.  O  derable 
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derable  Profit;  and  this  additional  Weight 
will  likewife  prove  additional  in  Point  of 
Meafure,  fo  that  an  hundred  Roots  which 
might  perhaps  fill  the  Meafure  of  a  Bufhel 
without  fuch  an  Art  ufed,  then  if  the  Arc 
ufed  has  the  Effeft  ’tis  fuppofed  to  have,  we 
may  exped  half  a  Peck  added  to  every 
Buftiel,  which  at  the  lead:  Price  of  thofe  O- 
nions,  fold  by  the  Peck,  is  Three  Pence, 
which  in  an  Acre  well  managed  will  about 
pay  for  houghing.  I  confefs  I  have  follow’d 
the  old  beaten  Road  fo  far  as  to  do  this, 
but  I  cannot  be  pofitive  of  the  Succefs.  All 
that  I  /hall  fay  therefore  upon  this  Point  is, 
that  it  is  a  receiv’d  Opinion  among  Huf- 
bandmen  and  Gardeners,  and  wi£h  that  it 
has  the  Effect  which  is  commonly  under¬ 
load  by  it;  a  fmall  Tryal  cannot  harm  you 
very  much. 

When  the  Pipes  or  Leaves  of  the  Onions 
begin  to  loofe  their  juvenile  or  youthful 
green  Colour  and  change  yellowifh,  it  is 
Time  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Earth  and 
difpos’d  in  the  beff  way  to  dry  ;  therefore 
in  rainy  Weather  ’tis  improper  to  pull  them 
out  of  the  Ground  ;  we  fhould  have  fome 
Profpedt  of  fair  Weather,  as  we  confult  in  the 
way  of  cutting  Grafs  for  Hay,  or  reaping 
of  Corn,  for  Onions  mull  be  well  dry’d  be¬ 
fore  they  are  laid  up,  or  they  will  never 
keep  for  houfbold  Ufe;  and  I  have  known 
fome  People  who  have  had  the  good  For« 
tune  to  have  cover’d  Sheds  enough  to  dry 
their  Onions  in,  when  Rains  have  began  to 
fall,  which  has  been  greatly  to  their  Advan¬ 
tage ;  for  about  the  Time  of  taking  them  up 

it 
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it  commonly  happens  that  the  rainy  Weather 
begins,  as  it  is  uncertain,  when  Grafs  is  cut 
for  Hay. 

And  now.  Sir,  from  thefe  Remarks  we 
may  gather  enough  to  anfwer  the  End  of 
your  Letter,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  improving  Land  by  fowing  of  Oni¬ 
ons  upon  it  ,*  how  the  Advantage  may  arife 
by  faving  of  the  Seed  is  an  Article  which 
is  not  mention’d  in  your  Letter.  I  fliould 
now  proceed  to  give  you  fome  Account  of 
the  Manner  how  to  propagate  Saffron ,  but  I 
fliall  defer  the  Saffron,  &c.  to  another  Op¬ 
portunity. 

I  am,  SIR , 

Your  humble  Servant , 

R.  BRADLEY, 

F.  S.  You  may  confider  that  after  the  O- 
nions  are  out  of  the  Ground,  the  Land  will 
be  good  for  Winter  Spinage. 
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A  Letter  to  ftAr.  Brad  ley  ,  concern - 
ing  the  Influence  of  the  Steam  of 
Salt-Petre  over  Orchards. 


SIR, 

cT  Am  fituate  in  a  Country  near  a  Petre- 
6  houfe  as  we  call  it,  or  in  other  Terms 

*  an  Houfe  where  fuch  Salt»Petre  as  is 
c  brought  from  abroad  is  boyPd  and  refin’d 
c  for  GumPowder.  This  Place  is  fo  near  me 
4  as  to  communicate  the  Steam  of  the  Nitre 
s  when  the  People  are  at  Work,  to  the  grea* 
c  reft  Part  of  my  Orchard  and  Garden,  and 

*  in  the  Opinion  of  fome  is  injurious  to  my 
4  Trees  and  Plants ;  but  however  my  Or- 

*  chard  is  influenced  by  it,  we  are  certain 
4  that  it  never  fails  to  bring  me  a  very  plen- 
e  tiful  Crop  of  Fruit  every  Year,  tho*  all 
g  thofe  about  it  have  very  little,  or  hardly 
s  any,  and  yet  my  Garden  is  not  lefs  ex- 

*  pos'd  to  blighting  Winds,  by  its  natural 
4  Situation,  than  the  other  Orchards  in  the 
4  lame  Town,  If  I  may  therefore  judge 

*  from  the  Confequence,  the  nitrous  Vapour, 
which  mixes  with  the  Air  that  furrounds 

*  tny  Garden,  prevents  Blights,  and  is  noxi- 
;  ous  to  the  Caterpillar.  I  remember  Lord 

*  RiUQlly 
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c  j Bacon,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  commends 
4  the  Ufe  of  Nitre  for  the  Prefervation  of 
4  human  Bodies  in  Health,  and  moft  of  the 
4  skilful  Boranifts  have  given  it  no  lefs  a 
4  Charader  for  the  Prefervation  of  Vegeta- 
4  bles,  if  its  Quantity  be  rightly  proporti- 
4  on’d.  Now  as  I  take  it,  the  Air  which  is 
4  fuppofed  to  bring  Blights  is  in  it  felf  thin 

*  and  very  quick  of  Motion  ;  and  therefore 
4  the  Nitrous  Fumes  railed  at  one  End  of 

*  my  Garden  can  not  mix  with  fuch  Air  in 

*  too  great  Quantity,  by  means  of  its  Thin- 
4  nefs  and  quick  Motion,  for  the  Nitrous 
4  Vapour  has  much  grofler  Particles  than 
4  the  fine  Air  which  mpves  with  it,  and  the 
4  Quicknefs  of  Motion  of  the  fine  Air  may 

*  drive  before  it  the  Fumes  I  mention  with 
4  that  Quicknefs  that  there  cannot  lodge 
4  too  much  of  it  upon  my  Trees,  and  thus 
4  mixing  indifferently  with  the  Air,  may 
4  put  that  Air  into  (uch  a  State,  as  may 
4  (agreeable  to  an  Obfervation  of  yours) 

4  contribute  to  the  Definition  of  Infeds  or 
4  their  Eggs,  which  are  the  Blights  in  Trees- 
4  Or  if  Nitre  is  allowed  to  be  falubrious  to 
4  Trees,  and  keep  them  in  ftrength,  then  I 
4  remember  a  Maxim,  that  a  Body  duly 
4  fupported  by  natural  Diet,  is  not  capable 

*  of  admitting  any  Diftemper,  but  on  the 
4  contrary  refifis  it  :  This  alludes  to  what 
4  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  Nitre  in  its 
4  due  Quantity  is  a  Preferver  of  Health  in 
4  Plants,  and  more  particularly  becaufe  you 
4  fay  in  fome  of  your  Works,  ,  that  a  State 
4  of  Air  well  regulated  and  appointed  in 
t  its  Qualities,  is  received  as  well  into  fome 

4  Parts 
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c  Farts  of  Plants,  and  caufe  their  healthful 

*  Difpofition,  as  a  Cafe  of  that  kind  wouid 
g  do  when  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  the  Sub- 
c  jed.  ’Tis  for  Reafons  of  this  fort  that  I 

*  fuppofe  my  Orchard  is  not  fo  fubjed  to 

*  be  blighted  as  the  reft  in  our  Town,  which 
4  have  not  the  fame  Benefit  from  the  Va- 
€  pour  of  the  Salt-Petre,  I  fhould  be  glad 

*  to  know  your  Sentiments  of  this  Matter, 

*  and  am, 

S  1  R, 

Tour  Humble  Servant , 

1  A.  B. 
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To  J.  C.  Efquire,  concerning  a  Fi- 
gurie  or  plantation  of  Fig-Trees, 


SIR, 


H  E  laft  Time  I  faw  you  I  remember 


A  our  Convention  was  bent  upon  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Fig-Tree,  a  Subje& 
which  has  been  very  rarely  touch’d  upon  by 
Authors,  and  as  rarely  look’d  into  by  our 
Gardeners ;  for  Figs,  however  excellent  they 
are,  have  not  yet  fo  thoroughly  gained  upon 
the  Englijh  Palate  as  to  be  generally  admi¬ 


red. 


The  Reafon  perhaps  may  be,  becaufe  only 
one  of  the  mod  indifferent  Sorts  has  been  in 
common  with  us  ;  or  elfe  that  where  fome 
of  the  better  kinds  have  been  planted,  the 
want  of  Skill  in  their  Management  may 
have  either  rendered  them  barren,  or  made 
them  bring  their  young  Fruit  at  fuch  Seafons 
when  our  Climate  could  not  ripen  them  : 
But  that  every  one  who  are  yet  ignorant  of 
the  Excellence  of  Figs  may  have  it  in  their 
Power  to  be  as  much  regal’d  with  them  as 
thofeGentlemen  who  have  eaten  themAbroad, 
I  fhall  give  you  my  Thoughts  of  a  Figurie 
or  Fig  Plantation  in  this  publick  Manner. 

To  begin  with  the  Fruit  it  felf ;  it  has 
been  fuppofed  generally  to  bring  no  BloiTom, 
and  it  has  rais’d  Wonder  in  many  ingenious 
Men :  Neither  the  Antients  or  Moderns 


have 
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have  accounted  for  this  Phenomenon,  till 
Monfieur  Jeoffroy,  a  curious  Phyfician  at  Pa~ 
risy  took  it  in  hand,  and  his  Undertaking  has 
fhewn  him  to  be  no  lefs  curious  in  his  En^ 
quiry  than  happy  in  his  judgment. 

Upon  the  Foot  of  the  Difcovery  of  the 
Generation  of  Plants,  he  has,  with  a  great 
deal  of  good  Reafon,  confulted  the  Nature 
of  the  Fig ;  he  has  examin’d  the  Fruit  at 
different  Seafons,  and  at  different  Stages  of 
Growth,  till  at  length  he  difcover’d  the  Clue 
to  that  dark  Paffage  in  Nature,  and  has  un- 
ravefd  the  My  fiery  ro  us. 

The  Frg  fruit,  he  obferves,  is  not  only  a 
Neft  of  little  Fruit  difpofed  withinflde  of 
the  Skin,  but  every  Seed  or  Fruit  therein  has 
all  its  Female  Parts  of  Generation,  as  much 
as  if  it  was  a  Capital  Flower ;  and  every 
one  of  thefe  is  fo  placed,  that  the  Hollow  in 
the  Center  of  the  Fruit  is  large  enough  to 
permit  every  one  to  receive  the  Farina  Fa- 
cundans  which  may  be  flung  upon  them  by 
the  Apices  or  Male  Parts  which  lie  in  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Fruit ;  and  he  is  yet  fo 
exad  to  mark  us  out  thofe  Parts  which  do  the 
Office  of  Petals  or  Flower  Leaves  above 
the  Apices  to  preferve  them  from  the  Wea¬ 
ther.  This  Gentleman  has  joyn’d  a  very 
accurate  Curt  of  all  the  Parts  of  this  Fruit 
done  with  a  Microfcope,  at  the  End  of  a 
Memoir  lie  deliver'd  at  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  of  Pansy  which  was  publish'd  about  four 
Years  ago. 

The  Objedions  which  had  been  made 
to  me  by  fome  People  upon  Mr.  Geoffrey  s 
Obfervations  are  trifling  ;  for  as  they  fay 

they 
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they  obferv’d  the  Fruit  only  when  it  was 
ripe  for  the  Table  ;  they  could  not  then 
certainly  find  the  Apices  he  mentions,  for 
Jtis  a  Thought  as  abfurd  as  for  a  Painter  to 
paint  every  fort  of  Tree  or  Herb  with  the 
FloWer .  or  Fruit  growing  upon  it  at  the 
fame  Time.  This  is  no  more  natural  than 
what  I  have  obferv’d  in  feme  Pi&ures  well 
painted,  where  the  Fruits  or  Flowers  of  th6 
lour  Seafons  have  been  jumbled  together. 

In  the  prefent  Cafe  we  muftconiider,  that 
fevery  one  of  the  little  Seeds  in  the  Fig  is 
a  difti net  Fruit,  and  as  has  been  obferv’d  has 
Parts  common  and  natural  to  other  Fruits  ; 
it  the  Male  Parts,  dr  fuch  as  give  them  the 
impregnating  Dull  are  a  little  remote  from 
them,  this  is  no  more,  nor  fo  much  as 
we  may  obferve  in  many  other  Cafes  ;  and 
when  a  Fruit  is  full  ripe,  it  would  be  a  Jeff 
to  look  for  the  Bloffom. 

;  The  Oak  has  its  Katkifis  or  Juli  remote 
from  the  Fruit  Buds,  the  Chefnut  the  fames 
the  Willow  the  fame  ;  the  Afpin,  the  Hazle, 
the  Gourd,  the  Melon,  the  Cucumber,  and 
many  others  have  the  Male  Parts  of  their 
Blorfoms  fituate  at  the  fame  Diftahce  front 
the  Female  or  Fruit-bearing  Parts,  or  Blof- 
foms,  tho’  many  other  Fruit- bearing  Plants 
have  them  cdnftantly  together,  or  in  one 
fingle  Bioflora.  But  as  the  Fig  has  its  Ge¬ 
neration  Parts  enclofed;  fo  the  Strawberry 
has  all  its  little  Fruits  open  and  expos’d  to 
to  the  Air.  Every  little  Seed,  which  is  in 
effed  a  Fruit,  has  its  Male  Parts  to  impreg* 
nate  it,  and  when  once  that  Work  is  com1- 
pleated,  and  the  Dufty  Parts  have  done 
IT  P  shelf 
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their  Office  they  decay  and  fall  off,  and  the 
Fruit  remains  in  a  right  State  of  Growth 
for  ripening. 

The  Mulberry  is  in  many  Refpe&s  of 
the  fame  Kind,  but  the  Katkins  are  not  fo 
near  to  the  Female  Parts  of  the  Bloffoms  as 
the  Apices  of  the  Strawberry  ;  the  Mulber¬ 
ry  is  not  one  Fruit,  but  a  Bunch  of  Fruit, 
for  every  Knot,  as  l  may  call  it,  of  the  Mul¬ 
berry,  is  only  a  Part  of  the  Fruit,  and  that 
is  furely  influenced  by  the  Farina  of  the 
Katkins.  Now  the  Bufinefs  of  Impregnati¬ 
on  is  no  lefs  poffible  within  the  Cafe  of  the 
Fig  Fruit,  than  upon  the  Fruits  of  the 
Strawberry  or  Mulberry.  But  to  leave  that 
Point,  let  us  conflder  that  there  are  not 
lefs  than  forty  Kinds  of  Figgs  in  Euvofe^ 
which  are  in  their  Turns  counted  valuable, 
and  many  of  them  are  fo  forward  natural¬ 
ly  in  ripening,  or  may  be  made  fo  by  Cul¬ 
ture,  that  it  is  poflible  to  bring  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Sorts  of  them  to  Perfedfcion  with  us  in 
England. 

The  Way  of  Planting  them  is  early  in  the 
Spring,  without  letting  them  be  long  out  of 
the  Ground,  for  their  Roots  foon  dry,  and 
then  the  Plants  languifh,  aitho’  the  drieft 
rubbifh  Ground  is  the  moft  proper  for  them, 
or  downright  Gravel,  where  this  fort  of 
Fruit  always  does  beft.  When  I  have  a 
Mind  to  propagate  a  Fig,  I  draw  a  young 
Branch  through  a  Pot,  as  I  do  the  young 
Shoots  of  the  Vines,  and  cut  them  off  when 
a  Summer  is  paft,  and  from  the  Pots  tranf- 
piant  them  with  the  Earth  about  their  Roots 
in  Places  agreeable  to  their  Conflitution  ; 

thofe 
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thofe  which  come  from  the  hotter  Climates, 
in  the  warmeft  Parts  of  the  Garden,  and 
the  reft  in  Proportion  to  the  Climates  they 
come  from  ;  for  Vegetables  mail  have  their 
own  Way,  if  we  exped  them  to  anfwer  our 
Defigns  as  well  as  Animals,  or  elfe  we  have 
no  Profit  from  either. 

The  forward  forts  of  Figs  may  be  plan¬ 
ted  in  the  Natural  Ground,  and  being  left 
at  Liberty  will  bear  well,  but  the  late  forts 
muft  be  forced  by  nailing  againft  Walls  to 
gain  us  any  Fruit  at  all ;  and  in  this  iail 
Cafe  efpecially,  the  Method  of  Pruning 
ftould  be  confider’d,  and  1  know  not  any 
fo  agreeable  to  Reafon  as  what  1  have  ob~ 
ferv’d  at  Mr.  Greenings ,  Nurfery-Man  at 
Brentford,  whofe  great  Curiofity  leads  him 
at  any  reafonable  Expence  to  dive  into  the 
Secrets  of  Nature.  About  the  End  of  July 
he  tops  the  Branches  of  his  Fig-Trees,  and 
thereby  not  only  prevents  the  Autumn  Fruit 
coming  forward  againft  the  Winter  Seafon, 
but  prepares  his  Trees  to  make  good  Shoots 
in  the  Spring,  which  bring  their  Summer 
Fruit  with  them.  This,  Sir,  is  what  my 
Time  will  permit  me  to  give  you  concern¬ 
ing  Figs,  and  I  fhall  gladly  take  another 
Opportunity  of  communicating  to  you  ray 
other  Thoughts  upon  this  Subjed. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  mofi  humble  Servant, 


R,  BRADLEY. 

RE. 


REMARKS  upon  the  mat  hen 
and  ‘Produce  of  the  Gardens  in  this 
Month . 


ROM  the  Fir  ft  to  the  Sixth  qf  thi$ 


Month  we  had  rainy  Weather,  and  t q 
the  Thirteenth  the  Days  were  dark,  with¬ 
out  wet ;  from  thence  to  the  Seventeenth 
we  had  dark,  hazy,  rainy,  and  cold  Weather. 
Upon  the  Seventeenth  we  had  a  Froft  and 
little  Snow,  the  Temper  of  the  Air  very 
cold,  as  it  continued  till  the  Twenty-fourth, 
£jie  Weather  all  that  Time  dark,  with  now 
and  then  a  little  Rain.  The  Air  was  mo¬ 
derate  from  theTwenty  fourth  to  the  Twen¬ 
ty  feventh,  the  Weather  a  little  inclin’d  to 
Rain,  and  from  the  Twenty  feventh  to  the 
End  we  had  for  tlie  moft  Part  of  the  Day 
clear  Weather,  the  Mornings  about  their  En¬ 
trance  were  cloudy  and  hazy. 

The  Beginning  of  this  Month  I  eat  good 
Collyfiowers  in  Surry ,  and  a  young  Crop  of 
Kidney-beans  which  had  been  nurs’d  under 
Frames  and  Glades,  were  in  good  Conditi¬ 
on  for  the  Table  ;  they  were  fown  about 
the  Middle  of  July, 

1  faw  feme  tolerable  good  Artichokes  in 
Covent’Gatden  Market. 

We  have  now  all  forts  of  Greens  or 
Roots  that  are  profitable  to  the  Kitchin  : 
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Nor  are  we  without  feveral  excellent  Fruits? 
fuch  as  Apples,  Pears,  Tome  Quinces,  Pom- 
granates ;  and  about  theBeginningl  faw  fome 
Peaches,  which  had  been  to  well  kept,  that 
they  Teem'd  to  be  in  great  Perfection. 

This  Month  likewife  I  eat  fome  good 
Muftirooms,  which  were  rais’d  after  the 
French  Manner,  fo  that  we  have  riow  a  Pro- 
fped  of  having  them  cultivated  in  our  Eng- 
UJb  Gardens  all  the  Tear  about. 

Afparagus  upon  hot  Beds  was  common 
enough,  and  Minth,  with  other  green  Salads 
were  found  in  every  Garden  of  Note  about 
the  Town. 

Mr.  Fowler ,  Gardener  to  Sir  Nathaniel 
Gould ,  at  Stoke -Newington,  had  fome  Cucum¬ 
ber  Plants  in  great  Forwardnefs,  and  about 
the  End  Fruit  appear'd  upon  them. 
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Husbandry  and  Gardening, 

For  the  Month  of  December. 


To  Mr.  R.  S.  concerning  Saffron  $  how 
Land  may  be  improv’d  by  it ,  and 
of  the  native  T laces  of  our  feveral 
Tribes  of  Trees  j  with  ufeful  Re¬ 
marks. 

* 

l  former  Letter  to  you  was, 
concerning  the  Improvement 
of  Land  by  Onions;  and  now 
I  come  to  anfwer,  as  well  as 
I  can,  your  fecond  Queftion, 
concerning  Saffron,  and  to 
give  you  fome  Account  of  the  native  Places 
of  our  feveral  Tribes  of  Fruit  Trees. 


The 
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V 

The  Saffron  has  a  bulbous  Root  like  the 
Spring  Crocus,  but  much  larger  ;  the  Flower 
is  alfo  in  moft  Circumftances  like  the  Cro¬ 
cus  Flower,  and  of  a  blewifh  purple  Colour, 
but  the  Times  of  blofloming  of  Crocus  and 
the  Saffron  are  different ;  the  Crocus  I  fpeak 
of  appears  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Saffron 
Flower  rifes  in  Autumn  $  the  Leaves  of  one 
and  the  other  are  nearly  ox  the  fame  Figure, 
but  thofe  of  the  Saffron  are  much  the  long- 
eft,  and  are  of  a  deeper  green  Colour  than 
are  thofe  of  the  Spring  Crocus,  It  has  been 
obferv’d  by  feme  Authors,  that  the  Saffron 
differs  from  our  Spring  Crocus,  becaufe  it 
brings  its  Flowers  naked,  or  before  any  Leaves 
appear,  but  fo  in  effed  does  the  Spring  Cro¬ 
cus  ;  for  when  the  Flowers  open,  we  can 
then  narrowly  diftinguifh  the  fharper  Points 
of  the  Leaves,  as  we  may  do  when  the  Saf¬ 
fron  comes  to  flower  ;  the  Piftiis  of  the  Saf¬ 
fron  Flower,  which  are  the  Parts  only  ufed 
in  the  Shops,  if  they  are  not  gather’d  early 
'in  the  Morning,  while  they  are  moft  pro¬ 
minent,  will  give  us  reafon  to  complain, 
for  when  the  Sun  begins  to  influence  them, 
they  /brink  into  lefs  than  half  their  firft 
Subftance,  and  almoft  retire  under  Ground  ; 
fo  tne  Spring  Crocus  like  wife  does  the  fame 
as  foon  as  the  Flower  begins  to  open  by  the 
Sun’s  Warmth.  I  remember  the  late  inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Moreland ,  F.  R.  S.  who  for  a  great 
part  of  his  Life  employ’d  his  leifure  Hours 
in  his  Garden,  told  me  firft  of  the  Piftilum 
of  the  Crocus  drawing  it  felf  into  the  Ground 
at  the  Approach  of  the  Sun,  as  much  as  its 
Parts  could  well  bear  to  be  contracted,  and 
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in  that  Gentlemans  Company  I  had  the 
Pleafure  of  obferving,  that  his  Observation 
was  exad  and  conftant  in  near  an  hundred 
Trials  of  Flowers  equally  open’d  ,*  but  in 
fome  others  which  were  more  open’d  the  Pi- 
ftilum  was  fhorter,  in  thofe  lefs  blown  the 
Piftilum  was  longer  and  more  Spongy  :  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  Bottom  of  theSe  are  the  Seed 
Veffels  which  lie  within  the  Ground  ;  and 
there  is  no  Difficulty  of  Saving  the  Seeds,  if 
we  timely  mark  thofe  Flowers  we  like. 
Mr.  Fairchild  has  rais’d  abundance  of  fine 
forts  of  Crocus  from  Seeds  which  he  Sav’d 
from  the  common  forts. 

But  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  Culture  of 
Saffron ;  and  firft  of  all  concerning  the  Soil 
about  Saffron  Walden ,  in  Ejjex%  which  was 
once  the  chief  Market  for  it,  as  well  as  the 
principal  Place  of  its  Growth  ;  but  of  late 
Years  we  find  it  cultivated  in  the  Grounds  a- 
bout  Cambridge ,  and  in  fome  other  Places  in 
England,  and  find  it  profper  well  in  alrnoft 
every  kind  of  Soil,  except  the  ftiffer  fort  of 
Clay. 

The  Soil  then  about  Saffron  Walden ,  where 
I  have  feen  it  grow,  is  a  chalky  Loom,  but 
of  thatKind  which  is  moft  eafily  broken;  in 
fome  Places  there  is  a  Coat  of  light  Earth 
over  the  Chalk,  about  three  or  four  Inches 
thick,  which  is  Efficiently  deep  for  Saffron 
Roots ;  in  other  Places  I  have  feen  fome 
Beds  of  it  profpering  well  in  common  Heath 
Ground,  where  the  Surface  had  been  burnt 
and  turn’d  in  by  a  common  Plough.  And  I 
am  Satisfied  from  Experience,  that  the  Saf¬ 
fron  cultivated  in  this  laft  fort  of  Land,  is 
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not  any  ways  inferior,  either  in  Quantity  or 
Quality,  to  that  which  grows  about  Walden 
and  Cambridge  ;  fo  that  fome  Gentlemen  al¬ 
ready,  by  my  Advice,  have  planted  fome 
Acres  of  it  upon  heathy  Ground,  and  fuch 
Land  as  was  hardly  worth  one  Shilling  per 
Acre,  and  have  had  very  profitable  Crops  ; 
fo  that  I  do  not  doubt  but  their  Example 
will  be  follow’d  by  many  who  are  Matters  of 
fuch  fort  of  Land  ,•  for  there  is  no  want  of 
Dung  or  any  other  Manure  in  this  Cafe,  but 
what  only  is  the  Produce  of  the  fame  Ground, 
viz,,  the  Allies  of  its  Surface.  We  may  obferve, 
that  whoever  are  the  firft  Promoters  of  this 
eafy  part  of  Husbandry,  will  be  the  greatefl: 
Gainers,  for  as  it  comes  to  be  more  general, 
the  Price  of  Saffron  will  affuredly  fall,  even 
though  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  it  j 
for  the  Englijh  Saffron  is  efteem’d  by  all  to 
be  the  beft  in  the  World.  I  may  obferve  by 
the  by,  that  at  prefent  it  is  yet  fcarce  enough 
to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  fome  People 
to  mix  it  with  the  Petals  or  Leaves  of  Ma« 
rygold  Flowers ;  which,  was  it  in  great¬ 
er  Plenty,  would  put  a  flop  to  that  Adul¬ 
teration  of  it,  and  I  queftion  not,  but  in 
a  few  Years,  to  fee  rather  too  much  than  too 
little  ;  for  I  find  Men  are  generally  fo  dif- 
pofed  to  follow  thofe  Methods  which  have 
been  profitable  at  little  Expence  to  their 
Neighbours,  that  the  Markets  become  over* 
flock’d.  Hops  is  a  capital  Inftance  of  it, 
which  when  they  were  firft  propagated  in 
Hampfhire ,  raifed  very  confiderable  Eftates  to 
their  Owners;  but  fince  the  Number  of  Hop 
Gardens  are  fo  prodigioufly  encreas’d,  we 
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find  they  are  much  lower  in  their  Price  than 
they  were  about  the  Beginning  :  But,  how- 
*  ever,  there  is  time  enough  yet  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  Money  by  Saffron  ;  and  as  fuch  Land 
will  do  for  it  as  has  been  hitherto  of  fmall 
Regard,  fo  every  Acre  which  is  cultivated  in 
this  manner,  will  be  like  a  new  Acquifltion 
of  Territory  gain’d  to  the  Publick. 

To  proceed  then  to  the  planting  of  Saf¬ 
fron :  When  the  Ground  has  been  well  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  Plough,  we  are  to  provide 
an  Inftrument  like  an  Hough,  but  with  a 
Blade  much  broader  than  that  of  the  largeft 
common  Hough.  Some  Blades  in  the  ftiffer 
Grounds  may  be  about  a  Foot  wide,  and 
for  the  more  light  and  Tandy  Lands,  the 
Blades  may  be  about  eighteen  Inches.  With 
this  Tool  or  Inftrument  the  Land  is  drawn 
into  Ranges,  fotnewhat  like  Furrows,  about 
three  Inches  deep.  When  one  Range  is  made, 
lay  your  Saffron  Roots  in  it  about  three  In¬ 
ches  afunder,-  when  this  Range  is  planted, 
then,  with  the  fame  Inftrument,  draw  ano¬ 
ther  Range  on  the  fide  of  it,  and  the  Earth 
which  will  be  turn’d  out  of  the  Second,  will 
cover  the  Roots  planted  in  the  Firft.  In  the 
planting  this  Root  it  fhould  be  obferv’d,  that 
the  Depth  of  every  Range  or  Furrow  fhould, 
as  near  as  poftible,  be  the  fame  :  The  Time 
of  planting  thefe  Roots  is  commonly  about: 
Midfummer,  for  then  the  People  in  the  Saffron 
Countries  generally  take  up  their  Store  out 
of  the  Ground,  and  then  they  may  be  bought 
in  the  Markets  by  the  Bufhel,  which  is  not  al¬ 
ways  of  one  Price.  About  that  Seafon  we 
may  meet  with  them,  and  at  no  other  Time. 
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But  however  this  Cuftom  prevails  in  the 
Saffron  Countries,  I  am  fure  from  Experi¬ 
ence,  that  Saffron  Roots  may  as  fafely  be 
taken  up  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  are  dead,  as 
to  let  them  lie  in  the  Ground  a  Fortnight 
or  three  Weeks  afterwards  ;  for  the  deadnefs 
or  falling  of  the  Leaves  of  any  Plant,  fhews  its 
natural  Difpofition  to  reft  from  Growth,  and 
then  it  has  no  great  Occafton  for  the  Earth’s 
Affiftance,  till  the  Time  draws  near  of  its 
awaking  again  to  its  Bufinefs  of  Vegetating. 
But  the  Ground  being  planted,  fome  few 
Flowers  will,  perhaps,  appear  in  September 
following,  naked,  or  without  any  green 
Leaves  ;  and  about  the  End  of  September  or 
Beginning  of  OBober ,  the  green  Leaves  ap« 
pear  andfhoot  to  a  good  Length  :  Then  with 
.an  Hough,  whofe  Blade  is  about  three  Inches 
wide,  cut  the  Weeds  which  appear  among 
the  Plants  ;  but  the  Leaves  which  hold  their 
Greenefs  all  the  Winter  and  part  of  the 
Spring,  fhould  not  be  difturb’d,  for  that  weak¬ 
ens  the  Root.  Hares  are  great  Lovers  of 
them,  and  therefore  the  Country  People  are 
oblig’d  to  fence  in  their  Saffron  Grounds 
with  Hurdles,  or  other  good  Fence,  to  keep 
die  Hares  out. 

The  next  Year  after  planting  we  may  ex 
ped  about  a  third  or  fourth  Part  of  what 
they  efteem  a  full  Crop  ;  and  this  Year,  as 
foon  as  the  green  Leaves  are  quite  decay’d, 
dean  the  whole  Ground  with  an  Hough, 
which  will  greatly  help  the  Roots. 

The  third  and  fourth  Years  with  this  or« 
dering,  we  may  exped  full  Crops;  but  then 
the  Roots  and  their  Offspring  muft  be 
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taken  out  of  the  Ground  to  make  frcfh  Planta¬ 
tions;  an  Acre  of  Saffron-Roots  of  this  ft  air 
ding,  will  plant  about  Three  Acres  and  half. 

When  the  Saffron  conies  to  flower,  the 
Bloffoms  muft  be  gathered  very  early  in  the 
Morning,  becaufe,  as  I  obferved  before,  the 
Stile  or  Piftiltitn,  which  is  the  pure  Saffron, 
ihrinks  at  the  approach  of  the  Sun:  therefore 
in  great  Saffron* Grounds,  all  the  Ha*nds  they 
can  get  are  employ'd  to  pick  it  every  Mor« 
ning  while  it  lafts  in  Flower,  We  muft  un- 
derftand  that  ’tis  only  the  Stile  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  which  is  the  Saffron,  the  other  Parts  are 
of  no  ufe;  and  I  am  very  apt  to  believe 
there  may  be  good  Saffron  gathered  from  the 
blew  Spring  Crocus,  for  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  Flowers  of  one  or  the  other 
fort;  and  if  fo,  the  Spring  will  bear  a  tolera¬ 
ble  Crop  the  fir  ft  Year  of  Planting. 

As  they  gather  the  Saffron,  they  put  it  be¬ 
tween  Sheets  of  White  Paper,  and  dry  it  on 
little  Kilns,  which  every  one  is  provided 
with  ;  and  the  Fire  they  ufe  on  this  occafion 
is  Charcole.  At  Litthbury ,  near  Walden ,  the 
Method  of  Drying  it  may  be  beft  feen  at  the 
Flowering  Seafon ;  for  there  is  fo  much  an 
Art  in  it,  that  barely  by  that  means,  fome 
Saffron  is  Five  or  Ten  Shillings  per  Pound 
better  than  other. 

About  Three  Pounds  of  frefh  Saffron  will 
dry  to  about  one  Pound  ;  and  l  have  known 
fame  times  the  Years  Crop  gather'd  from  one 
Acre,  to  amount  to  near  Eighteen  Pound 
weight;  but  Ten  Pound  upon  an  Acre  is 
common  enough.  The  Price  it  will  bear  in 
the  Market  depends  upon  two  things  befides 
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EngroHing  ;  fir  ft,  the  Plenty  of  it  in  the  Mar¬ 
ket,  and  fecondly,  upon  the  good  Management 
in  Drying  it.  As  to  the  Quantity  of  it,  which 
is  fome  Years  more,  and  fome  Years  lefs, 
that  is  occafloned  by  the  greater  or  lefs  num¬ 
ber  of  full-cropt  Acres  which  happen  to  be 
on  foot  at  one  time  more  than  another :  for 
above  Four  Years  it  muft  not  (land  in  a  Place, 
but  the  Ground  broke  up  ;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  bed  ordered  to  keep  a  parcel  of 
Lands  fo  phntcd  with  Saffron,  that  the  full 
Crops  might  gradually  fucceed  one  another. 
But  if  the  blew  Spring  Crocus  anfwers  the 
End  I  propofe,  the  Crop  is  much  more  cer¬ 
tain,  and  its  Culture  ft  ill  more  eafte.  In  dear 
Years,  it  has  been  fold  for  upwards  of  Five 
Pounds  per  Pound,  and  in  fome  Years  for  a 
Guinea  5  but  however  it  be,  the  Cultivates 
is  ft  ill  a  Gainer  by  it. 

1  have  here  given  you  all  that  I  can  at  pre¬ 
sent  think  of,  concerning  the  manner  of  Pro¬ 
pagating  of  Saffron ;  and  fcall  proceed  to  an¬ 
swer  the  other  Part  of  your  Letter,  relating 
to  the  Native  Places  of  the  feveral  Tribes  of 
Fruits  cultivated  in  our  Gardens- 

I  {ball  begin  with  Cherries ,  which  were  not 
known  in  Europe  till  Lucullus  had  overcome 
Mithri dates ,  King  of  Pontus ,  Ann .  Rom.  6 83. 
at  which  time  Lucullus  firft  brought  them 
from  Pontus  into  Italy,  but  were  not  till  an 
Hundred  Years  after  brought  into  Britain, 
as  the  great  Sir  William  Temple  obferves  in 
his  Writings.  This  Pontus  is  a  Province  in 
Aft  a  Minor ,  between  Bithynia  and  Pap  hi  agonies, 
thus  called  becaufe  it  lies  all  along  the  Engine 
Sea,  whole  Capital  City  was  Heraclea.  The 
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late  Mr.  Vernon,  a  Perfon  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  Curiofity  in  thefe  Matters,  has  given 
an  Account  in  a  Letter  which  he  fent 
from  that  part  of  the  World,  that  near  the 
Black  Sea,  there  was  a  Town  named  Chere~ 
fium ,  or  Chirejium ,  about  which  Cherry-Trees 
grew  wild,  and  he  fuppofes  they  might  take 
their  Name  from  thence;  its  Latitude  is  a- 
bout  Forty  three  Degrees  North ,  which  is 
about  Eight  Degrees  and  a  half  more  South 
than  London ,  where  Cherries  grow  very  well 
without  Shelter;  or  even  as  far  as  Edinburgh 9 
they  are  cultivated  with  good  Succefs.  Now 
the  Latitude  of  Edinburgh  is  Fifty  fix  Degrees 
Five  Minutes;  fo  that  here  is  one  Infiance  of 
Plants  which  will  bear  with  Change  of  Cli¬ 
mate  about  Thirteen  Degrees. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  obferv'd  by  Sir 
William  Temple ,  that  after  the  Conqueft  of 
Africk ,  Greece,  the  Idler  Afia  and  Syria,  were 
brought  into  Italy  all  the  forts  of  Mala 9 
which  we  interpret  Apples,  and  might  fig- 
nifie  no  more  at  firft. 

The  Apricots  coming  from  Epira,  were 
called  Mala  Epirotica ,  Their  Peaches  from 
Pevfia ,  Mala  Per /tea.  Citrons  from  Media, 
Mala  Medic  a.  Pomgranats  from  Carthage , 
Mala  Punka.  Qujnces  from  a  little  I  Hand 
in  the  Grecian  Sea,  Mala  Cathonea.  And  their 
bell  Pears  were  brought  from  Alexandria , 
Numidia,  Greece  and  Numancia,  as  appears 
by  their  feveral  Appellations.  Their  Plumbs 
from  Armenia ,  Syria ,  but  chiefly  from  Da- 
mafeus . 

We  are  inform’d  by  the  fame  great  Author, 
that  the  Fruits  of  Rome ,  in  about  an  Hundred 
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Years,  came  from  Countries  as  far  as  their 
Conquefts  had  reached,  and  made  their  great 
Advances  in  Italy  about  the  Auguflan  Age. 

But  let  us  examine  now  the  Climates  they 
feverally  came  from,  that  we  may  the  better 
know  how  to  place  them  in  our  Gardens,  and 
begin  with  the  MalaEpirotica  or  Apricot,  which 
was  brought  from  Epire ,  or  Epirus ,  a  Province 
in  Greece.  It  was  feparared  from  Macedon ,.  by 
the  River  Calydnus ,  and  Mount  Vindus  ;  their 
Chief  Cities  were  Lena,  Be(lia,  Prevez^a ,  See. 
then  the  Apricot  grew  or  was  efteem’d  Natu¬ 
ral,  about  Forty  Degrees  North  Latitude, 
which  is  Four  Degrees  more  South  or  nearer 
the  South  than  the  Cherry.  A  Gentleman  told 
me  about  Four  Years  flnce,  of  an  Apricot 
which  had  a  frnooth  Skin,  which  came  from 
the  Coaft  of  Bar l ary,  where  I  am  inform¬ 
ed  this  kind  of  Fruit  grows  wild  ;  but  yet  the 
Degree  of  Latitude  is  the  fame  with  part  of 
Greece ,  fo  that  its  Government  in  the  Garden 
is  the  fame 

Next  let  us  confider  the  Mala  Perfica ,  which 
we  mean  when  we  fpeak  of  Peaches.  They 
have  their  Name  from  Perfia ,  but  that  is  fo 
general,  that  we  know  not  where  to  fix 
our  Point;  for  Perfia  extends  it  fe If  from  a- 
bout  Thirty  to  Forty  Degrees;  but  if  we  take 
the  Medium  of  that,  then  we  fuppofe  them 
to  grow  all  in  the  fame  Place :  It  is  about 
Thirty  Five  Degrees  North  Latitude;  but  it 
is  likely  their  early  forts  grow  in  Places  near 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  Five  Degrees  North  from  the 
middle  of  Perfia ,  which  is  my  Perfian  Lati¬ 
tude;  and  our  lareil  Peaches  might  come 
from  thofe  Parts  towards  the  Perfian  Gulf, 
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which  lie  above  Five  Degrees  more  South 
than  the  Point  I  fix  for  Perfia :  fo  that  there 
may  be  Ten  Degrees  difference  of  Latitude 
even  in  Perfia ,  the  Peach  Country.  The  dif¬ 
ference  however,  according  to  the  Point  I 
mention,  vi&.  the  middle  of  Perfia  and  Lon - 
dony  is  above  Sixteen  Degrees  ;  or  if  we  add 
Five  Degrees  more  South,  and  fuppofe  Peach* 
es  to  come  from  about  the  Per  fan  Gulf,  then 
the  Difference  between  London  and  the  Peach- 
Country  is  more  than  Twenty  one  Degrees. 
It  is  certain,  that  Peach  Trees  in  Italy  will 
grow  to  Sixteen  or  Eighteen  Foot  high  in 
Two  or  Three  Years  after  Planting,  without 
Walls,  which  (hews  they  love  Heat  ;  and  our 
befl  Walls  in  England  will  not  conffantiy  ri¬ 
pen  all  the  forts  :  However,  our  Catalogue  of 
Peaches  furnifhes  us  with  fo  many  various 
kinds,  that  we  have  fome  or  other  from  June 
to  November,  and  I  therefore  fancy  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Times  of  Ripening  happens  from  the 
difference  of  the  Climates  they  were  brought 
from,  as  I  hinted  before  :  For  every  Vegeta¬ 
ble  that  I  know  of  will,  if  pofiible,  preferve 
its  natural  Time  of  Spring  and  Growth,  what¬ 
ever  Climate  it  comes  from  or  is  in  ;  if  it 
comes  from  under  the  Line  to  us,  it  will  aim 
at  fhooting  in  its  own  Seafon,  if  we  can  but 
keep  them  alive.  But  I  fhall  fhew  thefe  Dif¬ 
ferences  of  Latitude  more  plainly  at  the  End 
of  this  Letter,  in  a  Table. 

Next  the  Pomgranate,  or  Mala  Punka,  is 
a  Fruit  which  was  brought  into  Italy  from 
Carthage  near  7 unis,  whofe  Latitude  is  Thir¬ 
ty  three  Degrees  North ;  *tis  to  be  fuppofe d, 
that  this  Tree,  as  is  was  brought  from  Africa , 
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might  have  its  original  Place  much  more  South 
than  Tunis,  tho*  it  would  live  there  ;  for  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  ripen  its  Fruit  with 
us:  Some,  indeed,  have  been  barely  ripe  in 
England ,  and  feverai  have  produced  Fruit 
as  large  as  Golden  Renets ;  but  often  fail’d 
of  ripening.  In  Capel  Gardens  at  Kew  in 
Surrey ,  and  at  Sir  Gregory  Page's,  Greenwich,  in 
Kent,  they  are  in  the  beft  State ;  but  tho’  they 
have  the  help  of  the  bed  Walls,  they  are  not 
in  the  Perfection  which  would  pleafe  a  Judge 
of  good  Fruit ;  the  fort  indeed  which  I 
fpeak  of,  is  the  larger  kind  :  But  there  is  fome 
reafon  to  believe  from  what  I  have  obferv’d 
at  Paris ,  that  the  Dwarf  fort  would  do  much 
better  with  us,  it  is  fo  generous  to  bloflom 
when  it  is  not  Ten  Inches  high;  and  upon 
one  Plant  which  I  had  presented  me  of  that 
fort,  there  were  Three  Fruit,  tho*  it  was  not 
quite  a  Foot  in  height:  Mr.  Fairchild  of  Box- 
ton  has  of  the  fort.  They  take  little  Room, 
and  little  Care;  and  I  fuppofe  will  bear  Fruit 
very  readily  with  us,  becaufe  they  bloffom 
much  earlier  than  the  great  fort ;  and  that 
they  will  live  in  England  without  Shelter, 
there  is  no  doubt,  if  they  are  brought  no 
farther  Southward  than  the  Coaft  of  Barhary. 
It  is  obferveable  in  the  French  King’s  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Paris,  they  bear  without  Difficulty 
in  little  Pots,  but  are  there  fhelter’d  in  the 
Winter;  but  I  fuppofe  the  reafon  of  that  is, 
becaufe  in  that  Country,  the  Winters  are 
much  more  fevere  than  they  are  in  England, 
even  fo  pinching  cold,  as  to  deflroy  their 
Vines,  their  Olives  and  Pomgranats  :  tho* 
their  Summers  are  alfo  fo  violent  hot,  that 
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their  Fruits  ripen  much  better  than  ours  do 
So  that  tho’  we  have  not  the  Severities  of 
their  Winters,  we  want  the  Heat  of  their 
Summers  to  bring  fome  Fruits  to  Perfe&ion. 

But  to  help  this  Deficiency  a  little  with  us, 
give  me  leave  to  offer  two  or  three  Con- 
jedures  of  my  own-  Let  us  confider,  firft, 
the  Manner  of  the  Growth  of  Fruit,  and  my 
Obfervations  tell  me,  they  all  follow  the 
fame  Methods  of  growing  and  ripening. 
When  a  Fruit  fets,  it  immediately  begins  to 
grow  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  Period,  where 
it  ftands  ftill  for  a  Time  ;  and  then  we  may 
obferve,  that  it  is  not  half  fo  large  as  it 
ihould  be  when  ’tis  ripe.  Now  at  the  time 
when  the  Fruit  is  {lop’d  in  its  growing,  I 
am  of  Opinion,  that  the  whole  Tree  is  at 
reft  in  its  Vegetation  ,*  for  we  have  many 
Inftances  of  Trees  that  have  been  tranfplant- 
ed  at  fuch  a  Time,  and  even  the  Fruit  upon 
them  has  ripen’d,  and  they  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  Year  produced  Fruit  in  abundance.  I 
have  fo  many  Proofs  of  this,  that  I  would 
as  foon  take  up  a  Tree  for  my  own  ufe,  at 
that  Time  of  the  Year,  as  any  other ;  efpe* 
dally  fince  Mr.  Johnfton  of  ‘fwitenham  has 
fo  judicioufly  difeover’d  the  Way  of  planting 
Trees  in  Summer. 

But  in  the  next  place  let  us  confider,  that 
fome  time  after  this  Stop,  the  Fruit  begins 
to  enlarge  it  felf,  and  then  with  fome  hafte 
comes  to  ripen,  if  there  is  due  Heat  for  it. 
The  fudden  Motion  may  depend  upon  two 
Things :  Firft,  a  frefh  Fund  of  Sap  gather’d 
from  the  Earth  by  new  made  Roots,  has  only 
the  Fruit  to  feed  for  a  time  before  theShooters 
II.  S  o  t 
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or  younger  Branches  can  receive  any  of  it  ; 
and  the  Body  dr  the  Fruit  being  then  fpon- 
gy,  is  ftili  better  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
fo  occafions  the  fudden  fwelfing  of  the  Fruit: 
Or  it  may  be  the  raw  Juices  coming  diredly 
from  the  Earth,  and  mixing  with  thofe  which 
have  had  a  longer  time  to  filter  through  the 
fine  VefTels  of  the  Tree,  may  caufe  a  Fermen¬ 
tation,  and  from  thence  caufe  the  Fruits  fwel- 
ling  fo  fuddenly  ;  for  Maturation  or  Ripen¬ 
ing  in  Fruit  is  no  more  than  a  Tendency  to 
Rottennefs  or  Putrefaction,  and  all  Bodies 
which  ferment,  naturally  putrify  when  the 
Ferment  is  over-  It  may  be  likewife  a  fer¬ 
menting  of  thefe  Liquors  in  the  Body  of 
the  Fruit  which  makes  it  fwell,  becaufe  we 
have  Inftatices  of  Liquors  which  ferment, 
that  take  more  room  than  they  did  before. 

But,  however,  we  find  it  is  necelTary  for 
thefe  juices  to  be  affifled  by  the  Sun,  or  feme 
other  Heat,  to  ripen  the  Fruit  as  it  fhould 
be ;  for  when  there  is  a  Failure  of  the  Sun’s 
Heat,  when  the  Fruit  is  full  grown,  the  Juices 
remain  raw,  and  have  neither  an  agreeable 
Tafte  nor  Flavour  ;  but  when  they  have  a 
due  Share  of  Heat,  the  Ferment  ceafes,  their 
Maturation  begins  and  fugars  their  Juices, 
and  raifes  that  Richnefs  of  Flavour  which 
render  them  agreeable  to  the  Palate ;  and 
that  this  ripening  of  Fruits  is  a  Degree  of 
Putrefa&ion  feems  to  be  not  unreasonable, 
becaufe  they  become  foft  by  it,  and  emit  a 
ifrong  Odour,  as  we  find  all  Bodies  do,  , 
more  or  lefs  grateful  to  the  Senfes,  as  they  i 
are  in  different  Degrees  of  Putrefaction. 
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Where  pur  Climate  therefore  will  not  af¬ 
ford  us  Sun  enough  to  ripen,  as  well  as  bring 
our  Fruit  to  full  Growth,  they  are  help’d  by 
Fire,  which  heightens  their  ReliOi  and  fu- 
gars  their  Juices,  as  we  find  by  baking  and 
dewing  them,  forae  of  which  are  by  thefe 
Means  render'd  more  agreeable  to  the  Pa¬ 
late,  than  they  would  perhaps  have  been  if 
they  had  been  benefited  by  the  Sun  ;  for  this 
baking  and  dewing  of  them,  is  a&ing  upon 
them  much  after  the  fame  manner  by  Artifi¬ 
cial  Heat,  as  the  Sun  would  have  done  by  his 
Natural  Heat  .*  Some  of  the  mod  difagreea- 
ble  harfh  Pears,  by  Violence  of  Heat  in  Ba¬ 
king,  are  render’d  every  way  pleadng  to  the 
Palate;  their  four  Juices  become  fugar’d, 
their  Hardnefs  is  foftn’d,  and  their  Earthly 
Smell  is  chang’d  into  a  high  Perfume.  When 
Peaches  want  natural  Heat  to  ripen,  they 
are  much  help’d  by  this  Way  ;  for  as  long  as 
they  are  pofiefs’d  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  Juices* 
which  I  have  fuppofed  to  rife  in  them  at 
the  two  Seafpns  of  their  Growth,  ’tis  Heat 
alone  they  want  to  meliorate  their  Tade,  and 
bring  them  to  the  defir’d  Perfe&ion:  And  in 
fome  Cafes,  this  Heat  of  the  Fire  makes  a 
Fruit  more  delicious  than  the  hotted  Sun 
would  have  done.  The  Rasberry,  however 
its  natural  Tade  is  to  be  admired,  yet  by  the 
help  of  Fire,  is  I  think,  doubly  enrich’d. 

But  the  Heat  which  is  ufed  upon  thefe  Oc- 
cafions  is  rafh  and  fudden,  and  therefore  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  the  Sun,  which  influences 
every  thing  by  flow  degrees;  which  may  be 
one  reafon  why  the  baked  Fruit,  and  the  Sun- 
ripen’d  Fruit  of  the  lame  kind,  are  fo  different 
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in  their  Taftes:  Some  are  pleas’d  with  a  Fruit 
that  has  pafs’d  the  Oven  ;  others  delight  in 
a  Fruit,  which  ripen’d  according  to  the  Rules 
of  Nature,  or  has  a  natural  Relifh.  I  con- 
fefs  where  the  laft  can  be  in  Perfection,  I 
would  chufe  it  before  any  of  the  richeft  Con- 
fedures  or  Preferv  d  Fruits.  But  as  we  are 
fenfible  every  Year  is  not  kind  enough  to  pre¬ 
sent  us  with  every  fort  of  Fruit  in  good  Per¬ 
fection,  let  us  confider  how  this  I  m  per  fed  i- 
on  may  be  help’d,  fo  as  to  bring  the  Fruit, 
which  the  Sun  fometimes  negleds,  to  a  to^ 
krable  Goodtiefs,  without  Baking,  Stewing, 
Sugars,  Spices,  or  fueh  like. 

What  1  fhall  offer  upon  this  occafion,  de-? 
pends  upon  an  Qbfervation  which  accidental¬ 
ly  fell  in  my  way.  At  the  time  of  gathering 
feme  Winter  Fruits  which  grew  in  my  Gar- 
den,  1  laid  two  or  three  forts  upon  the  Pave¬ 
ment  in  my  Confervatory  or  Stove  for  Exo- 
tick  Plants;  under  which,  in  Frofty  Weather, 
a  Fire  was  made  every  Night,  and  the  Sun’s 
Warmth  fhut  in  every  Day.  The  Names  of 
the  Pears  were  Winter  bon  Chretien ,  Black 
Pears  of  Worceflery  and  VEfine  d'Hyver  •  I 
fhould  fay  too  that  feme  Sand  had  been  fpread 
upon  part  of  the  Floor  to  dry,  which  Sand  la¬ 
ved  my  Pears  from  bruifing.  After  about  two 
Months  had  pafs’d,  and  feveral  Fires  had 
been  made  under  the  Floor,  for  I  then  kill’d 
many  Plants  by  too  much  Heat,  I  difeover’d 
that  feme  of  my  Pears  afforded  a  very  agreea¬ 
ble  Odour,  and  I  cut  one  of  the  Bon  Chretiens , 
which  to  my  Palate  was  as  good  as  any  of 
the  kind  I  had  ever  eat  abroad  ;  it  had  in  it 
the  Excellence  of  a  welhripen’d  Burce  de  Roy . 

This 
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This  Inftance  alarm’d  me  a  little,  that  a  Pear 
which  I  had  feldotn  found  ripe  before  the 
End  of  January ,  or  in  February ,  fhould  be  ripe 
above  two  Months  before  its  time :  and  I 
was  the  more  furpri fed,  to  find  that  Was  full 
as  rich  in  its  Flavour,  and  as  melting  as  any 
1  had  ever  tailed  abroad.  I  then  tried  a  fe- 
cond  and  a  third,  and  found  them  all  ready 
for  Eating,  and  anfwering  the  Charader  of 
the  firft :  the  following  Week  L'Epine  d'Hyver 
was  in  a  condition  of  Ripenefs,  and  very 
good  ;  and  about  Chriflmas ,  my  black  Pears 
of  IVorcefter  began  to  rot,  but  one  of  them 
was  agreeable  enough  to  eat,  in  the  Opinion 
of  fome  Gentlemen  who  tailed  it. 

In  a  late  Survey  of  fome  Papers,  this  Acci¬ 
dent  was  brought  to  my  Mind, and  I  then  be¬ 
gan  to  think  how  it  might  happen;  but  re¬ 
flecting  that  Heat  had  to  do  in  the  ripening 
of  Fruits,  either  by  the  Sun  or  the  Oven,  I 
thought  neceffary  to  examine  what  different 
forts  of  Ripenefs  each  of  rhefe  produced  ;  from 
whence!  concluded,  that  the  conftant  Warmth 
of  my  Stove,  by  means  of  the  Fires  and  the 
Sun,  and  the  warm  Air  that  was  continually 
circulating,  was  the  reafon  that  thefe  Fruits 
ripen’d  much  iooner  with  me,  than  they  did 
in  other  Places:  And  then  having  fome 
Proofs  that  Nature  ripens  Fruits  by  gentle 
degrees,  I  fuppofed  my  Pears  had  been  led  to 
this  natural  Perfedion,  by  a  gentle  ProgreF 
five  or  continued  Warmth  ;  but  if  the  Heat 
had  been  fudden  and  violent,  Would  have 
been  baking,  rather  than  ripening  of  ’em. 

From  thefe  Confiderations  I  gather,  that  if 
we  would  ripen  Fruit  artificially,  ( I  mean 
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fuch  as  come  late  with  us )  it  would  be  ne» 
ceftary  that  before  the  little  Autumn  Frofts 
begin  to  fall,  we  fhould  fhelterthe  Fruit  from 
them,  but  not  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude 
them  entirely  from  the  Cireuambient  Air, 
for  that  helps  to  feed  a  Fruit  if  it  be  mode¬ 
rate  ;  for  as  Heat  foftens  and  fweetens  Fruit, 
great  Cold  or  Frofts  makes  it  become  tough 
and  four,  even  the*  it  has  been  foft  and 
fweet  before. 

When  the  Fruit  has  hung  long  enough  up¬ 
on  the  Tree,  gather  it  dry,  and  tying  the 
Stalk  to  a  Thread,  then  provide  as  follows: 
Take  a  Florence* Flask,  or  a  Glafs  of  that 
Shape,  which  fhould  be  cut  through  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  fo  ordered,  with  Wood  or  other  wife, 
that  the  two  Parts  may  be  fet  together  again 
at  pleafure,  the  Neck  part  ferving  for  a  Co* 
ver  to  the  lower  part :  This  Divifiop  mutt  be, 
that  we  may  get  a  large  Fruit  into  it;  fo  that 
it  may  hang  by  the  Thread,  and  touch  no  part 
of  the  Glafs. 

When  the  Fruit  is  once  fix'd  and  the  parts 
of  the  Flask  fhut  together,  I  woo’d  advife  it 
to  be  fee  up  to  the  Neck  in  a  Bufael  of  Bran 
and  Water  mixt  in  a  Walking  Tub  or  large 
Earthen  Pan  of  the  fhape  of  a  Bufhel  Meafure ; 
and  by  the  Heat  of  this  Bran  and  Water, 
which  will  gently  warm  the  Air  that  conies 
in  at  the  top  of  the  Flask,  and  keep  a  gentle 
eonftant  Heat,  I  fuppofe  the  Fruit  will  ri¬ 
pen  ;  for  there  is  no  Heat  I  know  of  that  is 
fo  eonftant  as  this,  or  that  can  ferve  in  my 
opinion  better  for  this  Purpofe.  In  a  Bufhel 
of  wet  Bran,  we  may  well  enough  fet  Five 
Flasks,  and  the  Heat  may  be  preferved  near 

Forty 
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Forty  Days.  In  my  New  Improvements  you 
will  find  the  way  of  preparing  the  Bran  and 
Water. 

I  think  it  reafonable  by  this  means  to  ri¬ 
pen  fome  of  our  late  Fruits,  for  ’tis  a  warm 
circulating  Air  that  maturates  all  Fruits; 
fome  may  require  Twenty,  fome  Forty  Days, 
and  fome  Sixty,  according  to  their  Nature.  I 
leave  the  Mouth  of  the  Flask  open,  that  the 
Air  may  circulate:  I  am  now  upon  the  Try  a!, 
and  have  reafonable  hopes  of  Succefs  ;  the  firfl 
Expence  is  fmall,  and  the  Glaifes  will  ferve 
for  many. 

I  own  I  have  made  a  long  Digreffion,  and 
it  is  high  time  for  me  to  return  to  the  Mala 
punka ,  or  Pomgranate,  which  is  the  Subjed 
that  led  me  into  it.  This  Fruit  was  brought 
from  Carthage  to  Italy ;  and  in  Italy  it  bears 
and  ripens  very  well,  but  does  not  like  the 
Northern  Parts  of  France ,  or  will  endure  them 
without  Shelter:  So  that  we  have  had  a  few 
Examples  of  tolerable  ripe  Fruit  in  England . 
Yet  to  bring  them  conftantly  to  furnifh  our 
Trees  with  fuch  as  may  be  fit  for  the  curious 
Pilate,  1  think  it  would  be  neceffary  to  find 
fome  way  to  make  them  fpring  about  Two 
Months  before  their  Time;  the  fame  kind 
t  Walls  which  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
has  for  forwarding  of  Grapes,  would  fure- 
ly  do  for  this  Fruit,  and  bring  it  to  great 
Perfection  ;  or  the  Frames  of  Mr.  Millets  forty 
whereby  he  brings  Cherries  to  Perfection  lo 
many  Months  before  their  natural  Time  of 
r*  ning,  will  alfo  ferve  this  Turn,  for  Car - 
thage  is  but  about  Seven  Degrees  more  South 
than  London.  But  by  the  difficulty  of  rendring 
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this  Plant  perfed  with  us,  as  we  do  Fruits 
of  the  fame  Latitude  of  Carthage ,  I  fufped  it 
was  not  a  Native  of  the  Country  about 
Carthage ,  but  was  brought  thither  from  a 
more  Southern  Part, 

We  come  now  to  the  Mala  Cat  hone  a  or 
Quinces,  which  are  faid  to  be  brought  from 
an  Ifland  in  the  Archipelago  about  thirty  fe« 
ven  Degrees  Latitude;  they  grow  well  with 
its,  but  ripen  late  ,*  I  have  not  heard  of  a* 
ny  who  have  try’d  them  againft  a  Wall,  per* 
haps  they  might  be  mended,  or  elfe  might 
perhaps  be  improv’d  by  my  new  Propofition 
for  ripening  Fruit, 

The  next  is  the  Pear  or  Pyrus ,  fo  called 
from  the  Pyramedal  Form  of  its  Fruit;  the 
beft  fort  of  which  the  Romans  brought  from 
Alexandria,  Greece,  and  the  Country  therea¬ 
bouts,  and  if  we  have  any  of  the  fame  fort 
now  in  being  with  us,  I  fhould  be  apt  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  latter  Kinds  were  brought  from 
the  mod  Southern  Places.  Greece  lies  about 
thirty  eight  and  forty  Degrees  Latitude,  and 
Alexandria  about  thirty. 

Plums  were  brought  firft  to  Italy  from  Ar¬ 
menia,  Syria ,  but  chiefly  from  Damafcus .  Ar * 
znenia  lies  about  the  Latitude  of  forty  two, 
Syria  about  thirty  five,  and  Damafcus  was  once 
the  Capital  Town  of  Syria ,  much  about  the 
fame  Latitude  I  have  put  down  for  Syria. 

The  Mala  Medica  Citrons ,  according  to  the 
bed  Authors,  and  were  fo  call’d  becaufe  they 
were  brought  from  Media  an  antient  King-  ■ 
dom  in  Aft  a,  into  Italy .  Media  lies  in  about  s 
forty  Degrees  Latitude. 

To 
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To  conclude,  I  fhall  give  you  the  Table  I  pro¬ 
mis’d  ;  for  I  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  feveral  Parts  of  Europe  were  furnifh’d  with  the 
Fruits  I  mention,  from  Italy ,  as  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore:  And  *tis  highly  probable,  that  the  Romans  fur- 
nifh’d  themfelves  with  them  from  the  Places  which 
are  named. 


i  Latitude  of 
London,  and 
Walls  with 
the  longcft 
Sun. 

Englifh 
Names  jf 
Fruits. 

Roman 
Names  of 
Fruit. 

Names  of  X) 
Tippe-fed  Na¬ 
ive  p'aces  of 
the  feveral 
Tribes  of 
Fruit. 
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of  thefe 
Places. 

_  1 

No.  of  I 
;  agrees 
thclepa* 
ecs  are 
more  S.  | 
than 

i.o  ,  Jon. 

- London , 

Lat.  51*. 

Apricot. 

Mala  Epi 
rotica. 

| 

Epirus  in  , 
Gieece. 

1 

about  40 
Deg.  N. 

”t*  ! 

ditto.  5  iA. 

Peach. 

Mala  Per 
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about  35 
ueg.-N. 

I^A. 

XH*  I 

ditto.  5 1 A. 
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natc. 

Maia  Pu 
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Deg.N. 

- 

die.  51.  A. 

dir.  51. 

Pear. 

Pit  Us, 

Pyrus. 

\ 

Alexandria. 

Greece. 
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Deg.  N. 

about  40 
Deg.  N. 

z  1 4. 

I  I-v. 

Plum. 
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dir.  51.  A. 

Citron. 

Mala  Mc- 
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1  1 

J  dit.  51.  J. 
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Sea. 

>,  8*’  j 
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From  the  foregoing  Table,  you  may  judge 
what  Situation  is  moll  proper  for  bringing 
the  Fruits  named  there  to  the  bdt  Perfedion 
in  our  Climate,  and  likewife  which  Sorts  may 
moft  require  artificial  Heats  to  help  them. 
Thus,  Sir,  in  the  beft  way  I  can,  I  have  an* 
fwered  yours  dated  September,  and  remain 

Tour  moft  humble  Servant, 

R.  BRADLEY. 

Since  my  writing  this  Letter,  I  have  been 
perfwaded  to  add  the  following  Obfervati- 
ons  concerning  the  Names  of  the  refpedive 
Tribes  of  Fruit  Trees,  as  the  Botanical  Au¬ 
thors  have  given  em  to  us. 

* 

Of  the  Cherry,  its  Names ,  8cc. 

y  . 

^'T'H  E  Cherry-'Tree  is  called  in  Greek 
-*■  and  the  Fruit,  in  Latin , 

Cerafus,  and  Cerafum.  Athenaus  and  Pliny  a- 
gree  with  the  Account  given  of  this  Fruit 
in  the  foregoing  Letter,  and  make  it  derive 
its  Name  from  a  Place  called  Cerafumta  in 
Pontus. — —The  Arabians  call  the  Cherry  Sa* 
rafie ,  the  Italians  Ciregie,  the  Spaniards  Cerafas , 
and  Guindas :  The  French  Cerifes  and  Guines : 
The  Germans  Kirfen  and  Kirfchen ;  and  the 
Hollanders  Kriken.  We  have  now  in  England , 
about  ten  Sorts  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Nurferks  about  London, 


Of 
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Of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. 

^jpHE  Peach  is  called  in  Greek ,  5rr£s*x!j 
A  'fohtKvtt,  and  by  fome  in  Latiny  Mains 
Perfica ,  and  Malus  Rhodacina  ;  the  Arabians 
call  the  Peach  Sauch  or  Chauch  ;  the  Italians 
call  it  Perfichey  the  Spaniards  Pexigos ,  the  French 
Pefche ,  and  by  the  Germans ,  the  Peach-tree  is 
called,  Pfefitbbaum ;  and  by  the  Hollanders 
Perceboom.  We  have  now  about  Thirty  Sorts 
in  our  Englijh  Catalogues;  but  fome  private 
Gentlemen  have  raifed  divers  Sorts  from  the 
Kernel,  which  are  yet  new  to  the  Nurferies, 
With  this  I  might  place  the  Nedarine,  or 
fmooth  coated  Peach;  for  there  is  not  Dif¬ 
ference  enough  between  the  Nedarine  and 
Peach  £o  make  them  two  Families, in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  as  Mathiolus  and  Cafalpinus  feem  to  do* 
by  calling  the  Nedarine  Nuciperjtta ,  or  Au- 
guilaria  Perfica  Nux  ;  and  Pliny,  Nuci  Prunum. 
We  have  about  Four  or  Five  Sorts  of  the 
Nedarines  very  good  in  our  Englijh  Cata¬ 
logues.  The  Nedarine,  I  think,  may  very 
well  be  placed  with  the  Peach  ;  becaufe  every 
Part  of  the  Seed,  which  I  chiefly  judge  by,  is 
like  that  of  the  Peach,  as  indeed  are  the  o- 
ther  Parts  of  the  Plant, 

Of  the  Almond. 

TpHE  Almond  has  many  Parts  not  unlike  a 
Peach  ;  notwithftanding  the  various  De- 
fcriptions  fome  of  the  Antients  have  given 
of  it,  it  is  not  more  diftant  from  that  Tribe 

T  %  than 
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than  the  Neftarine,  nor  perhaps  fo  much; 
they  have  made  it  a  Nut,  becaufe  the  Kernel 
is  edible,  and  the  flefhy  Part  not  to  be  tailed 
like,  the  Walnut,  or  eaten  with  Pleafure  like 
Peaches:  But  there  are  fome  Peaches  in  out 
Catalogues,  whole  flefhy  Part  is  little  better 
in  their  Tails  and  Flavour,  tho5  their  Cafe  is 
more  flefhy  than  the  Green  Covering  of  the 
Almond  ;  and  then  for  ought  1  know,  the 
Kernel  is  more  like  that  of  the  Almond. 
The  Kernels  of  the  beil  Peaches  are  bitter, 
and  it  is  yet  uncertain,  whether  the  Kernels 
of  the  worft  Peaches  are  not  fweet ;  and  I  be- 
lieve  that  that  Uncertainty  may  be  owing  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  Badnefs  of  the  Peaches, 
for  unlefs  a  Man  eats  the  Peach,  he  will  feL 
dom  come  near  enough  to  the  Stone  to  break 
it  -  and  if  the  Fiefh  of  the  Peach  be  not  good, 
he  lays  it  afide  at  the  firft  Tafle,  and  confi- 
ders  it  no  further.  Of  the  Almond,  we  have 
feveral  Sorts,  whofe  Nuts  differ  in  their  Fi* 
gure  and  Tafte.  It  was  a  Query  put  by  an 
Acquaintance  of  mine  lately,  whether  this 
was  not  the  Verjlca  Nux ,  rather  than  the 
Ne&arine  ?  The  Kernels  of  thofe  Sorts  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  abroad,  are  fome  bitter,  fome 
tweet ;  they  are  found  about  Barbary ,  and  in 
Places  about  the  fame  Latitude.  In  Greek 
the  Fruit  is  called,  and  u^vy^xov^  and 

in  Latin  Amygdalum ,  but  the  Tree  Amygdalus . 
Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Cato  fpoke  of  Al¬ 
monds  when  he  mention’d  the  Nuces  Graca, 
or  Greek  Nuts;  but  others  rather  tranflate 
diem  Walnuts.  Columella  mentions  the  A- 
mygddla ,  and  the  Nuces  Graca,  as  different 
Nuts ;  but  however  this  be,  the  Almond  is 

now 
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now  called  by  the  Arabians  'Jauz,,  Kau £>  and 
Lauzi,  the  Italians  Mandate,  the  Spaniards  Al- 
mendies ,  the  French  Amandes ,  the  Germans 
Mandelkern ,  and  the  Hollanders  Amandel. 

Of  the  Plum-Tree  and  Apricot. 

rJ"*  H  E  Greek  Name  of  the  Plum  is  very  un¬ 
certain,  becaufe  the  Defcription  of  the 
Plant,  which  fome  antient  Authors  call 
icv^U,  in  fome  things  is  different  from  thofe 
Plums  we  cultivate  now  in  Europe .  Theo- 
phrafius  makes  the  Plum-Tree  an  Ever-green, 
and  I  therefore  fufped  this  Plum  was  rather 
a  kind  of  Olive,  whofe  Fruit  is  not  much 
different  from  a  Plum  in  its  Make,  and  the 
Olive  is  Ever-green ;  or  is  it  not  poffible  that 
fome  Plum-Trees  may  be  Ever-green,  thos 
we  have  not  feen  them  ?  Or  perhaps  as  neat 
a  relation  between  the  Olive  and  the  Plum* 
as  there  is  between  the  Cherry  and  the  Cher¬ 
ry-Bay,  or  common  Laurel,  which  in  their 
Fruit  refemble  one  another,  thos  their  Blof. 
foms  are  differently  fee  upon  the  Trees.  The 
Olive  brings  its  Bloffoms  upon  Strings,  the 
Plum  in  another  manner ;  yet  the  Fruit  of 
both  are  nearly  fbaped  alike :  So  the  Laurel  or 
Cherry-Bay  brings  its  Flowers  in  Spikes,  the 
Cherry  in  Cluffers,  and  their  Fruit  is  fhaped 
alike.  Now  the  Cherry  we  know  will  grow 
upon  the  Laurel,  by  being  budded  or  g raf¬ 
fed  upon  it,  or  the  Laurel  upon  the  Cherry  ; 
both  which  I  have  feen,  and  there  is  no 
greater  Difference  in  my  Opinion,  between 
the  Olive  and  the  Plum;  I  am  perfwaded 

one 
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one  may  be  grafted  or  budded  upon  the  ©; 
ther,  with  good  fuccefs. 

But  whatever  is  the  *<*x*>?a*  of  Stheophrajlus^ 
theL^i»Name  is  Prunus, and  by  fome  Prumrn; 
the  Arabians  call  it  Anas,  Avas  and  Hagias * 
the  Italians  Prune  and  Succine ,  the  Spaniards 
pYunaSy  Andrinas  and  Amexeas ;  the  French 
call  this  Tree  Prunier,  and  the  Fruit  Prune, 
the  Germans  name  the  Fruit  Pflaumen ,  and 
the  Hollanders  Pmym. 

Now  concerning  the  Apricot,  which  among 
the  Romans  was  called  Mala  Epirotica ,  the 
Greeks  call  it  £&«*»*  tepptv U*a-y  and  tho*  the  Ro u 
mans  fit  ft  found  them  in  Greece ,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  Greeks  might  firft  bring 
them  from  Armenia,  as  the  Greek  Name  feems 
to  declare.  Some  fuppofe  the  Apricot  to  be 
the  Bt&wnua,  which  is  rendred  by  fome  Chry- 
fomila ,  I.  e.  Aurea  or  Golden  Apple* 

Malus  Armemca  is  the  mod  common  Latin 
Name  among  the  Botanical  Authors  ;  the 
Arabians  call  it  Mex  and  Mirmex,  the  Italians 
Avmoniache ,  Moniache ,  Backofe  and  Grifemele . 
the  Spaniards  Albiricoqms,  Alvaricoques  and  AL 
herchigas ;  the  French  c&ll  this  Fruit  Abricot 
and  Carmaignoles ;  and  the  Germans  St.  Johan 
Tfferfiek.  We  have  about  five  Sorts  in  our 
Englijh  Gardens. 

Of  the  Pome  Granade,  or  Pomgra- 

nate. 

HE  Pomgranate  is  c&\\' d  in  Greek  &i*  and 
£#<*,  but  by  Hippocrates  ;  fome  Latin 
Authors  call  it  Malus  Punica ,  and  Malus  Gra- 

nata 
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mta  ;  the  Arabians  call  it  Human  ;  the  Italians % 
Malo  Granata%  and  Pomo  Granato ;  the  Spam » 
ardiy  Granadas  zndPomanas ;  the  Frenchy  Pome 
de  Granade  and  Migraine  ;  the  Germans  call  it 
Gvanatoepffely  and  the  Hollanders  Granatlappel ; 
the  Flowers  of  this  kind  of  Tree  is  indif¬ 
ferently  by  fome  call’d  Balauftium ,  but 
others  only  give  that  Name  to  the  double 
Bloffoms  ;  Hippocrates  has  call’d  the  Fruit 
fo  the  Rinde  of  that  Fruit  is  call’d  ^4^  and 
ffufljsty  and  in  Latin  Pfidium  and  Sidiumy  but 
snore  frequently  Malicorium ,  or  Cortex  Gram - 
torum .  It  is  thought  by  fome,  this  Fruit  is 
call’d  Malm  Granata  from  Granadoy  which 
now  (lands  where  Carthage  did ;  from  whence 
it  was  firft  brought  into  Europe.  We  have 
now  about  four  Sorts  in  England* 


Of  the  Citron  and  Lemon. 


A  S  the  Citron  is  a  Fruit  which  has  given 
fome  Pain  to  the  Aatients,  in  their  Cha¬ 


racter  and  Defcription  of  it,  ’tis  uncertain, 
whether  the  Citrons  we  now  cultivate  in  our 
Gardens  be  the  fame  Sort  they  obferv’d. 
The  [AnXix,  (jum/luny  or  Malus  Medic  a  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  mean  Pome  Citrony  or  Apple  Citron  ; 
fome  Fruit  of  which  Sort  I  have  feen  ripen 
in  England ,  but  the  large  long  Sort  is  more 
common  with  us.  ‘Theophraftus  calls  it  Malum 
Medicwn  and  Perficum,  or  Apple  of  Media 
and  Verfeay  from  which  Parts  it  was  fir  ft 
brought  into  Europe .  The  Italians  call  this 
Fruit  Cedri  and  Citroni  ;  the  French ,  Citrons  ; 
the  Germany  Cinimspffel ;  the  Hollanders ,  Cit- 
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treen.  To  this  Tribe  belong  the  whole  Race 
of  Lemons,  which  is  very  numerous,  and 
bring  very  good  Fruit  with  little  Care.  I 
have  gather'd  both  Citrons  and  Lemons  from 
my  own  Trees,  which  were  as  good  as  thofe 
we  receive  from  Abroad  ;  the  Trees  in  my 
Opinion  being  more  hardy  than  the  Orange, 

Of  the  Quince. 

V 

H  E  Quince  is  call'd  m  Greek  pvxU  w<![uncty 
from  whence  the  Latin  Malus  Cydoniay 
tho’  fome  Name  it  Malus  Cathonea ,  from  an 
Ifland  in  the  Archipelago.  .  Pliny  fays,  it  took 
its  Name  of  Malus  Cydonia9  from  Cydone , 
a  Town  in  Crete ;  from  whence,  he  fays,  it 
firft  was  brought  among  us  :  But  however  it 
be,  there  is  not  Difference  enough  between 
the  Latitudes  of  thefe  Places  to  make  any 
confiderable  Alterations  in  its  Culture  with 
us.  There  is  one  Sort  of  Qumce  in  Portugal , 
which  rejoyces  fo  much  in  that  warm  Cli¬ 
mate,  as  to  be  fit  for  eating  raw  as  foon  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  Tree  ;  and  as  I  am  well 
inform'd,  is  then  a  very  pleafant  Fruit.  Per¬ 
haps  a  good  South  Wall  with  us  might  bring 
that  Sort  to  the  fame  Perfe&ion.  But  for  the 
generality.  Quinces  are  too  harfli  in  mod 
Parts  of  Europe  to  be  eaten  raw,  which  makes 
me  fufped  that  fome  of  them  might  have 
their  Original  feveral  Degrees  more  South 
than  Crete ,  for  fince  we  find  the  Fruit  of 
them  meliorated,  and  brought  to  an  agreea¬ 
ble  Ripenefs  by  Fire,  which  neither  our 
Strength  of  Sun,  nor  Tims  of  lying  in  the 

Fruitery 
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Frhitery  will  bring  them  to.  It  is  not  tin- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  they  had  their  Birth 
in  a  very  warm  Climate;  for  forely  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  any  Tree  created,  that  had  not  all 
the  natural  Powers  on  its  Side,  to  afftft  it  in 
its  Progrefs  to  Perfe&ion,  and  ripen  its  Fruit 
with  Art ;  but  in  Europe  we  find  only  the  Sort 
I  have  mention’d  above,  which  has  Sun  e- 
nough  to  give  it  full  Ripenefs,  and  that  kind 
perhaps,  had  its  Original  as  my  Authors  re¬ 
late.  The  Arabians  call  this  Fruit  Saffargel ; 
the  Italians ,  Melocotognio ,  which  is  a  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Name  Mains  Cathonea ;  the 
Spaniards  name  it  Membrillio  and  Marmello% 
from  whence  it  is  fuppofed,  the  Word  Mar¬ 
ine  Hade  took  its  Rife  ;  e .  from  the  Confec5H« 
oh  made  of  Quinces:  The  French  call  it  pome 
de  Going,  and  from  them,  perhaps,  our  Word 
Coince  or  Quince  \  In  Germany  it  is  named 
Kuttenopffd ,  and  the  Hollanders,  Queapple :  It 
may  be,  perhaps,  that  the  Sort  of  Quince 
which  Columella  calls  the  Muftca ,  which  he 
fays  is  early,  is  that  Sort  which  ripens  upon 
the  Tree  in  Portugal 

Of  the  Pear. 

AS  for  the  Pear,  I  have  very  little  to  add 
to  what  was  related  of  its  Original  in 
my  Letter  to  Mr.  R>  S.  but  that  it  is  fo  nearly 
ally’d  to  the  Quince,  that  whatever  Pears 
are  grafted  upon  Quince  Stocks,  come  for¬ 
warder  and  ripen  much  fooner,  than  thofe 
which  are  grafted  upon  free  Stocks ;  from 
whence  I  ftili  am  of  an  Opinion,  that  the 
II.  U  Quince 
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Quince  had  its  Birth  in  a  very  warm  Country* 
becaufe,  as  I  have  obferv’d  in  fome  Parts  of 
my  Works,  every  Plant,  tho’  it  be  tranfplant- 
ed  feverai  Degrees  more  into  Cold  than  its 
firft  Station  was,  yet  it  will  keep  Time  in 
pufhing  out  its  Buds  at  the  Date  of  its  own 
Spring ;  and  fo  it  is  likely  the  Quince,  whofe 
Sap  moves  earlier  than  the  Pear,  comes  from 
a  Climate  whofe  Spring  is  forwarder  than 
where  any  of  the  Pears  had  their  Birth. 
Upon  this  Occafion  I  am  led  to  confider, 
that  between  Montpelier  and  London ,  there  is 
about  three  Weeks  difference  in  Point  of  the 
Growth,  and  ripening  of  Fruit ;  therefore,  if 
by  any  Contrivance,  we  can  force  our  Trees 
to  bloflbm  three  Weeks  earlier  than  ordinary, 
and  preferve  thofe  Bloffoms  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  Frofts,  our  Fruit  may  come  to  ripen 
with  the  French  Fruit,  which  grow  even  as 
much  South  as  Montpelier .  But  I  have  fome 
Experiments  now  on  Foot,  in  order  to  bring 
fome  of  our  Winter  Pears  forward,  which  as 
they  anfwer  my  End,  (hall  be  communicated. 
A  Gentleman,  who  is  now  with  me,  makes 
it  a  Queftion,  whether  thofe  Sorts  of  Pears, 
which  fometimes  bloflbm  at  Chriflmas ,  had 
not  their  Original  in  a  Climate  where  the 
Spring  happens  at  that  Time  of  Year?  And 
it  is  not  unneceffary  to  obferve  the  Sorts  that 
happen  to  do  fo ;  for  every  Obfervation,  how 
trifling  foever  it  may  appear  at  Hr  ft  View, 
may  ferve  another  Time  to  demonftrate 
Things  of  the  greatefl:  Confequence. 

The  Name  the  Arabians  give  the  Pear,  is 
Humeethe  ;  and  by  their  knowing  this,  and 
fome  other  Fruits,  which  I  have  mention’d 
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with  Names  given  by  them,  I  conclude  they 
enjoy  thofe  Fruits  in  the  greatefl  Perfection* 
for  their  Country  is  very  hot.  I  have  heard 
that  in  Arabia  Felix ,  many  of  the  Kinds 
which  I  have  here  fpecified,  are  much  fupe- 
riour  to  thofe  of  the  lame  Tribe  cultivated 
in  Europe.  The  Arabs  likewife  call  the  Pear 
Cirmetre  and  Kemetri ;  the  Italians ,  Pere>  and 
the  Spaniards ,  Pyras  ;  in  France ,  it  is  call’d 
Poire  ;  in  Germany ,  Bir,Biren>  and  Pireny  and 
in  Holland  Berre . 

Of  the  Vine. 

THE  Greeks  c^W  the  cultivated,  or  Vine- 
bearing  Vine  ‘ctvo<po'p&,  which  by 

the  Latins  is  named  Fites,  Vinifera ,  and  Sativay 
and  Culta .  The  wild  Vine  is  in  Greek 
dyeA«,y  and  in  Latin%  Fitis  Sylveftris  \  this  wild 
Sort,  if  it  be  the  fame  with  that  which  the 
Italians  call  Lahrufca,  was  growing  about  three 
Years  ago  in  Camden-  houfe  Gardens,  now  in 
the  Po dellion  of  the  Lord  Lechmere.  It  was 
planted  there  by  the  curious  Mr.  BaUe ,  who 
had  it  brought  from  Italy,  and  I  think  that 
Sort  is  no  where  elfe  in  England.  The  Ara¬ 
bians  call  the  Vine  Harin  Karin ,  or  Kami  ; 
the  Italians,  Fite  Fenefera  ;  the  Spaniards ,  Fid 
and  Parra ;  in  French ,  Vigne\  in  Germany , 
Weiureb  ;  and  the  Hollanders  call  it  Wijngaert 
or  M/ijnftacke, 


of 
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y  HE  Fig-tree,  as  Authors  relate,  was 
brought  from  Barbary  into  Europe ,  and 
has  made  a  confiderableProgrefs  in  the  South 
Farts  of  France ,  in  Spain ,  and  Italy ;  where,  in 
Length  of  Time,  the  Number  of  Sorts  are 
become  as  numerous  as  of  any  other  Fruit. 
In  Greeks  the  Fruit  is  call'd  and  in  Latin 
Ficus ;  the  Arabians  give  it  the  Name  of  Sin , 
Fin,  and  Fin\  in  Italy  it  is  call’d  Fichi ;  and 
by  the  Spaniards,  Hygos ;  and  the  French,  Figue ; 
the  Germans  call  it  Feighen ;  and  the  Hollan¬ 
ders,  Feigen.  Some  Sorts  yield  excellent 
Fruit  if  they  are  well  managed  and  gather’d 
when  they  are  full  ripe  ;  but  the  want  of 
Knowledge  how  to  cultivate  them  as  they 
fhould  be,  and  to  know  when  they  are  in 
Perfedion,  has  hindred  their  Progrefs  in  En¬ 
gland.  To  anfwer  the  Firft,  1  fhall  give  my 
Reader  fome  Papers  which  I  have  lately  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  Mr.  Secretary  Johnfton  of  Fwit* 
tenham ,  which  contain  an  excellent  Method 
of  managing  the  Fig-tree :  And  for  the  Se¬ 
cond,  which  is  to  know  when  the  Fig  is  full 
ripe,  I  (hall  follow  the  late  curious  Lord 
Gag  As  Rule  ;  which  is,  that  a  Fig,  when  it 
has  a  Drop  hanging  at  the  End  of  the  Fruit, 
is  then  in  full  Perfection. 

And  fince  I  have  given  fome  Account  of 
the  original  Names  of  the  Tribes  of  Fruits, 
which  are  now  cultivated  among  us,  and 
have  added  fuch  Remarks  as  I  can  gather 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  concern¬ 
ing 
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Ing  the  Climate,  where  each  Kind  naturally 
had  its  Station  ;  I  fhall  proceed  to  offer  fome 
Obfervations  of  a  very  curious  Perfon  in 
France ,  who  had  long  apply’d  himfelf  to  the 
Study  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  had  gain’d  Know¬ 
ledge  enough  thereby  to  give  us  not  only  the 
Names  of  the  feveral  diftind  Kinds,  but  fuch 
Defcriptions  of  the  feveral  Sorts,  as  may  point 
out  to  us  their  Mode  of  Growth,  their  Shape, 
their  Time  of  ripening,  their  Qualities;  and 
has  fo  exadly  defcrib’d  the  Perfedions  of  e- 
very  Sort,  that  from  his  Remarks,  any  one 
may  eafily  know  every  Sort  of  good  Fruit, 
and  when  in  Perfedion.  When  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Mr.  Secretary  'Johnflon  oilwittenham  gave 
me  thefe  Papers,  1  confefs,  I  was  enamour’d 
with  them  ;  they  gave  me  a  pleafing  Idea  of 
every  Fruit  which  may  be  ftiled  Good,  and 
at  the  fame  Time,  put  it  in  my  Power  to 
oblige  a  great  many,  who  are  Lovers  of 
Fruit,  and  hitherto  could  not  know  rightly 
where  or  when  to  ask  for  it ;  for  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  confufed  at  prefent,  among  ma¬ 
ny  who  profefs  themfelves  Gardiners,  than 
the  true  Names  of  Fruit;  and  the  Sorts 
which  we  have  now  in  England  are  fo  con¬ 
founded,  efpeciaily  if  they  are  Foreign,  that 
they  have  almoft  loft  their  original  Names, 
which  by  little  and  little  have  been  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  may  be  more  and  more  fo;  as  an 
Inftance  of  it,  the  Pear  call’d  in  French  £ Epine 
D'Hyver ,  has  been  named  by  fome  Garde¬ 
ners,  the  Leaping  Diver;  becaufe,  fay  fome, 
the  Plants  of  them  which  were  firft  brought 
to  England ,  fell  out  of  a  Boat  or  Wherry,  in¬ 
to  the  TbamP)  and  the  Waterman  leapt  into 
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the  Water  after  them,  and  therefore  this  Pear 
was  fo  call’d  :  But  to  prevent  fuch  grofs  Mi- 
ftakes  for  the  future,  as  well  as  the  giving  us 
one  Sort  for  another,  and  at  improper  Sea- 
fons,  when  Fruits  are  not  in  their  Perfe&ion 
by  a  Month  or  two.  Let  us  look  clofely  into 
the  following  Remarks,  which  I  hope  will 
be  fuch  as  may  help  every  Lover  of  Fruit  to 
eat  the  Fruts  of  his  Garden  in  their  greateft 
Perfe&ion,  and  help  many  of  our  curious 
Englijh  Gardiners  to  fettle  the  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees;  for  without  this  is  done,  many 
of  our  bdft  Fruits  for  eating  raw,  may  be 
ftuff’d  among  thofe  which  are  only  made  to¬ 
lerable  by  the  Force  of  the  Oven  or  the 
Confediionary,  or  perhaps  turn’d  out  of  the 
Garden  as  good  for  nothing.  Cafes  of  this 
Kind  has  often  occafion’d  fevere  Refie&ions 
to  be  caff  upon  the  Nurfery  Men,  who  fur- 
nifb’d  the  Fruit  Trees;  when  the  Fault  was 
not  on  their  Side,  but  in  the  Perfons  who 
have  brought  fuch  Fruit  to  the  Table  as  was 
not  in  its  due  Perfedion.  1  hope  then,  it 
will  not  be  my  Cafe,  to  incur  the  Difplea- 
fure  of  any  one,  feeing  I  propofe  every  ones 
Advantage,  rho’  I  find  it  has  been  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  feme  People  to  make  fo  bold  an 
Attempt. 

The  Author,  who  I  fhall  give  to  my  Rea¬ 
der,  writes  himfelf  Jean  Merlet ,  Ecuier ,  a 
Perfon  well  known  at  Paris  for  his  great 
judgment  in  Fruit  Trees,  and  long  Experi¬ 
ence  of  them.  And  as  near  as  pofiible,  I 
fhall  give  my  Readers  his  own  Words  con- 
cerning  the  Fruits  known  to  him  and  men¬ 
tion'd  by  him;  but  what  Remarks  I  fhali 

happen 
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happen  to  make  upon  his  Matter,  I  fhafl  di- 
ftinguilh  by  Commas  in  the  Margin;  and 
thofe  will  be  chiefly  fuch  as  relate  to  the 
Difference  of  Climate  between  Paris  and  us. 

To  begin  then  with  our  Author ;  he  in¬ 
troduces  his  Difcourfe  thus,  — *  That  he 
would  not  have  undertaken  to  have  written 
about  the  Culture  of  Trees,  or  of  the  feveral 
Species  of  Fruits  ;  but  that,  among  the  many 
Books  that  have  gone  Abroad,  there  is  not 
one  Author  that  points  out  to  us  which 
Kinds  are  the  moft  to  be  admired,  or  wor¬ 
thy  our  Care.  Thofe  Papers  which  have 
been  printed,  have  treated  in  general  of  Fruits, 
without  telling  us  which  are  the  beft  or  word. 
Their  Catalogues  of  Fruit  are  full  of  Names, 
but  their  Names  do  not  diftinguifh  their  Per¬ 
fections  :  Gentlemen  therefore,  for  the  raoft 
part,  who  have  cultivated  Plants  from  thefe 
Lifts,  either  in  Efpaliers  or  Dwarfs,  have  ra¬ 
ther  flock’d  themfelves  with  vaft  Varieties, 
than  confider’d  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Fruit 
they  planted ;  or  as  it  often  has  happen’d,  the 
fame  Fruit  under  different  Names  has  been 
cultivated  in  two  or  three  Places.  This  ob¬ 
liges  me  to  abridge  the  common  Catalogue, 
and  preferve  only  the  Names  of  fuch  Fruits  a. 
are  good  with  us,  and  to  give  their  Syno- 
nims,  and  defcribe  their  feveral  remarkable 
Differences  ;  and  moreover  to  mention  fuch 
as  have  not  yet  been  treated  of  by  any  Au¬ 
thor,  or  whofe  Time  of  ripening  or  Perfecti¬ 
on  has  not  been  juftly  obferv’d  ,•  without 
which,  Fruits  are  ufelefs.  This  Knowledge, 
in  my  Opinion,  is  not  unworthy  Men  of 
the  greateft  Quality  ;  and  from  my  Ex¬ 
perience, 
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Perience,  and  diligent  Application  to  Fruit 
for  many  Years,  I  (hall  therefore  freely  lay 
down  what  I  know  of  the  Matter.  The  molt 
noble  Greeks  and  Romans  have  indulged  their 
Pleafures  in  the  Fruits  of  Perfia  and  Turkey : 
The  Sophy  and  the  Grand  Seignior ,  as  well  as 
thofe  Perfonages  who  bear  the  higheft  Rank 
in  thofe  Empires,  have  all  of  them  their  Gar¬ 
dens  planted  with  the  moft  delicious  Fruits  ; 
and  fome  Years  fince,  that  Curiofity  has  reacht 
France ,  where  now  Perfons  of  the  moft  noble 
Character  and  Quality  apply  themfelves  dai¬ 
ly  with  the  greateft  Affiduity,  to  reafon  and 
philofophife  upon  the  pruning  of  Trees, 
and  to  gain  Experience  in  that  Art,  and 
the  Knowledge  of  the  beft  Fruits,  which  e- 
very  Gardiner  does  not  do  ;  few  of  them  re-* 
garding  the  Strength  or  Weaknefs  of  a  Tree, 
or  giving  their  Mind  to  confider  ferioufly 
which  Branches  fhould  betaken  away,  which 
fhould  be  fiiortn’d,  or  which  fhould  be  left 
long  upon  a  Tree,  to  preferve  the  Wood 
ftrong  and  vigorous,  or  the  Fruit  large  and 
of  a  high  Flavour.  Efpalier  Trees  mud  be 
differently  pruned  from  Dwarf  Trees  ;  and 
again.  Stone  Fruit  requires  a  Management 
very  different  from  Kernel  Fruit,  as  I  have 
endeavour’d  to  explain  in  few  Words  at  the 
End  of  every  Chapter,  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Curious;  who,  I  ddire,  if  they  have  any 
better  Method  of  their  own,  that  they  would 
be  communicative,  and  make  it  known  wirh 
the  fame  Candour  and  Sincerity  I  offer  thefe 
Papers  ;  which  are  founded  upon  Experience, 
and  have  often  been  revifed,  corre&ed,  and 
improved,  with  the  Addition  of  many  good 

Fruits 


Fruit  which  has  appeared  of  Jate  Years  a- 
mong  us,  fuch  Memoirs  would  contribute  to 
the  Advantage  of  Gardens  in  general,  and 
the  particular  Sacisfadion  of  every  one  who 
has  the  Ordering  or  Direction  of  a  Garden. 

*  After  this  ingenious  Introduction  of  Mr. 

*  Ecuier ,  he  goes  on  to  give  us  the  Names 
‘  and  Descriptions  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
€  Fruits  which  are  moft  in  efteem  ;  not  trou- 
c  bling  himfelf  with  the  Charaders  of  thofe 
f  which  are  indifferent.  And  as  the  Reader 
f  takes  a  Survey  of  his  Performance,  he  mu  ft 

*  remember,  that  about  Paris ,  the  Summers 

*  are  much  hotter  than  with  us,  and  the 
s  Winters  much  colder  ;  and  that  the  late 

*  Fruits  which  he  treats  in  Ejpaliers  fhould  be 
6  in  our  Climate  rather  planted  againfl  Walls. 
c  I  obferve  Mr.  Secretary  johnflou  of  ‘Twitten * 
s  hamy  does  not  think  it  below  the  Rank  of 
«  fome  Winter  Pears,  to  allow  them  the  bed 
€  Walls,  and  the  bed  Expofure,  and  confe- 
«  quently  has  the  bed  Fruit.  As  I  /hall  have 

*  occafion  to  tranfpofe  fome  of  the  Chapters 
€  of  Fruits  mentioned  by  this  curious  French 
€  Man,  for  Reafons  which  will  afterwards 

*  appear,  I  fhall  here  begin  with  his  Ob- 
s  fervations  upon  the  Fig-Tree,  which  is  in 
l  a  manner  a  Stranger  to  us. 


e;r. 
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The  ‘ Defcription  and  Culture  of  the  lefl 
Sorts  of  Figgs,  by  Monjicur  Jean 
Merlet  Ecuier. 

HE  Fig-Tree  fecms  to  have  more  Wif- 
dom  than  any  ocher,  as  it  does  not 
bad  or  fbooc  till  after  all  fevere  Weather  is 
paft:  its  Fruit  is  delicious,  and  there  are 
many  kinds  of  it, 

The  fir  A  or  molt  early  Fig,  is  the  White 
Fig,  called  in  French ,  Figue  Fleru ;  or  in  En- 
gljjb ,  the  Fig  flower,  or  Flower  of  Figs  ;  of 
this  there  are  three  forts  :  firfl,  the  Large, 
with  a  fbort  Stalk  a  little  flat. 

2.  The  Large  with  a  long  Stalk. 

3.  The  little  Marfeilles  Fig,  which  is  flat, 
and  is  a  very  great  Bearer. 

Thefe  Three  kinds  are  all  white  without 
and  within  the  Fruit,  they  are  richly  fugar’d 
and  melting,  have  few  Seeds,  and  bear  twice 
a  Year,  in  the  Spring,  and  in  Autumn. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feme  Sorts  better  and 
more  rare  than  others  ;  feme  larger  and  more 
melting,  and  feme  fmaller  in  Fruit,  and 
Idler  Seeds. 

4.  Next  to  thefe  is  the  Yellow  Fig,  or  in 
French  call’d  the  Angelirgue9  or  Incarnadine  • 
which  we  may  interpret,  the  Angelick  Fig, 
or  Incarnation  Fig;  becaufe  of  its  reddife 
Colour  within* fide  like  the  Pomgranare :  It 
brings  a  large  Fruit  like  the  former,  which 
we  call  the  Fig  flower;  it  is  given  to  flioot 
much,  and  bear  little  in  the  Spring,  but  in 

September 
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September  brings  Fruit  in  abundance,  which 
are  rather  better  tailed  than  the  Spring  Fruit, 
and  ripen  kindly. 

*  One  of  thefe  Figs  was  brought  from  Italy, 

*  to  Cambden- Houfe  Gardens,  where  it  grew 

*  and  profper  d  very  well  without  the  help  of 
‘  a  Walk 

5.  The  Golden  or  Gilded  Fig ,  or  in  French, 
Figue  Doric ,  is  large  and  flat  j  it  brings  a 
good  fecond  Crop  of  Fruit,  much  better  in 
Autumn  than  in  Summer ;  this  Fig  is  called 
by  feme  la  Gueufe  or  Begger ,  becaufe  its  Skin 
tears  and  cracks  when  the  Fruit  ripens. 

6.  The  Flat  Violet  Fig,  or  in  French  Figue 
Violette  plat,  has  its  Fruit  of  a  middling  Size, 
and  brings  little  Fruit  in  its  Summer  Crop ; 
thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  Bloffoms  of  Figs, 
becaufe  of  their  Appearance  upon  the  Wood 
of  the  preceding  Year:  But  upon  the  Motion 
of  the  fecond  $ap5  or  upon  the  Young  Shoots 
towards  the  End  or  the  Summer,  it  bears 
plentifully:  It  is  melting,  and  may  be  rank’d 
among  the  beft  Figs. 

7.  The  Long  Violet  Fig,  or  in  French ,  Figue 
Vide  te  longue,  is  very  large; Tis  named  by  fome 
of  the  French  Gardiners  Figuepoire ,  or  Fear- 
Fig  ;  and  like  wife  Figue  de  Bourdeaux ,  which 
is,  Bourdeaux- Fig :  This  is  a  great  Bearer  in 
both  Seafons,  but  hardly  ripens  its  Autumn 
Fruit;  ’t is  of  lefs  Efieem  than  the  former, 
being  full  of  large  Seeds,  which  renders  its 
Pulp  dryer  than  the  preceding  fprt ;  and  hc- 
fides,  its  Flavour  is  too  rank  of  the  Fig  ;  but 
?tis  neceffary  to  have  fome  of  them,  becaufe 
they  ripen  in  September ,  between  the  firft  and 
fecond  Crops  of  White  Figs. 

X  2 
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S.  The  Green  Fig,  or  in  French ,  Figue 
Verte ;  in  Italian ,  Verdone ;  is  called  likewife 
by  feme  of  the  French  Gardiners,  Verdalle9 
or  Figue  SEfpagne9  or  Spanijh-Fig  ;  this  Fruit 
is  a  1  mo  ft  round,  always  of  a  Green  Colour, 
tho’  it  be  full  ripe,  and  very  Red  withihllide; 
it  bears  little  in  its  firft  Crop;  but  the  fe- 
cond,  that  is  to  fay,  in  September  and  OBcber , 
it  brings  plenty  of  Fruit;  it  is  one  of  the 
beft  forts.  Its  Wood  is  lefs  fubjed  to  freeze 
than  that  of  other  Fig-Trees,  rnikfs  that 
which  the  French  call  la  Figue  d' Automne,  or 
la  Figue  Celefle ;  which  in  Engltjh  may  be  ren- 
dred  the  Autumn  Fig,  or  Cekftial  Fig ; 
whofe  Fruit  ftands  the  Winter,  and  ripens 
in  the  Spring,  for  which  reafon  feme  call  it 
Figue  d’Hyver,  or  W’inter  Fig. 

c  The  Green  Fig  mention’d  above,  does 
c  very  well  in  England  without  much  Care, 
c  as  I  have  experienced. 

p9  The  Melinga  Fig,  or  Figue  de  Melingue , 
is  of  a  Violet  Colour,  ’tis  very  long  and 
thin,  and  red  within,  and  very  delicious; 
it  requires  the  beft  Expofure,  and  is  very 
apt  to  run  and  drop  its  Fruit  when  ’tis  near 
ripe,  and  ’tis  difficult  to  make  it  bear  for 
feme  Years  after  ’tis  planted. 

10.  The  Brugeotte,  a  Fig  fe  called  by  the 
French  and  Italians ,  is  pretty  large,  flat,  and 
of  a  Violet  Colour;  ’tis  red  within,  very 
well  rafted,  and  bears  extreamly  in  Autumn 

11.  The  Dwarf  Fig-Tree,  or  in  French 
Figuier  Nain ,  brings  fhort  Shoots  with  Buds 
very  clofe  fet ;  it  bears  plentifully,  and  its 
Fruit  is  of  a  Violet  Colour,  and  red  with¬ 
in  :  They  are  pf  a  pretty  large  fize. 

.  <•  ;  •  12.  The 
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1 2*  The  Bouriageotte  Fig  is  larger  than 
the  former,  and  of  a  rounder  Make  ;  its  Co* 
lour  is  not  fo  deep  a  Violet;  its  Stalk  very 
long  and  thick  ;  it  bears  as  little  as  the  o~ 
diers  about  St.  ^oWs-Tide,  but  brings  plenty 
of  Fruit  in  September ;  ’tis  a  good  Fruit,  al- 
tho’  its  Seeds  are  large. 

13.  The  little  Mignionne  Fig,  or  in  French, 
Petite  Figue  Mignionne  ;  is  not  much  larger 
than  a  Cherry,  and  is  of  a  brownifh  Violet 
Colour,  and  very  Red  within  ;  ’tis  very  well 
tailed,  and  brings  a  great  deal  of  Fruit; 

'  14.  the  Madera  Fig,  or  in  French ,  la  Figue 
de  Madere ,  is  the  black  large  long  Fig;  it 
produces  good  llore  of  Fruit,  but  they  ripen 
with  difficulty  about  Paris , ;  It  requires  a - 
bundance  of  Sun,  and  a  very  high  Wall. 

15.  The  Grey  Fig,  or  in  French ,  la  Figue 
Grije ,  is  Greyilh  on  one  fide,  turning  a  lit¬ 
tle  towards  the  Violet  Colour  s  ’Tis  long  and 
pretty  large,  and  is  well  enough  efteemed. 

16.  The  Genoa  Fig,  or  in  French ,  Figue 
de  Gennes ;  like  wife  among  fome  French  Gar¬ 
diners  is  named  F Aubicon,  or  la  Figue  Fievre , 
or  Feaver-Fig;  brings  the  largeft  Fruit  of 
any  other:  ’Tis  long  and  of  a  brownifh 
Purple  Colour,  and  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
a  Bon  Chretien  Pear,  and  is  excellent.  The 
Leaves  are  of  an  extrordinary  Bignefs ;  this 
fort  brings  plenty  of  Fruit  in  its  fecond  Crop, 
and  very  few  in  the  firft  ;  At  Genoa  excel¬ 
lent  dry’d  Sweet-meats  are  made  of  this 
Fruit. 

17.  The  Fig  named  Vernifingue ,  is  almoft 

round  and  of  a  brownifh  Purple,  and  is  e- 
fteemed  one  of  the  beft  forts ;  it  delights  in 
u  -  •  ‘  much 
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much  Sun,  like  the  reft,  which  bring  their 
Fruit  late  in  Autumn. 

I  could  yet  mention  a  great  Variety  of  Figs, 
but  thefe  are  what  I  account  the  belt,  and 
my  Defign  is  only  to  fpeak  of  fuch  Fruits  as 
are  worthy  our  Care,  and  reje<ft  thofe  which 
have  hitherto  crouded  our  Catalogues  to  no 
purpofe. 

The  beft  or  warmeft  Expofure  will  much 
meliorate  them;  not  but  mod  of  them  will 
do  well  aim  oft  on  any  Wall,  tho’  the  Fruit 
may  come  fomewhat  later ;  for  a  dry  warm 
Air  will  ripen  them. 

The  Fig-Tree  thrives  better  in  dry  than 
in  wet  Ground,  and  hates  the  Knife;  for 
the  hr  ft  Figs  always  come  upon  the  extream 
Farts  of  the  Branches  of  the  preceding  Year  : 
but  it  is  good  however,  to  pinch  off  the  Top 
Buds  of  the  young  Branches  of  the  fame 
Year  in  June,  becaufe  it  flops  the  too  free 
Courfe  of  the  Sap,  and  brings  the  Tree  to 
bear  Fruit  much  earlier  in  both  its  Crops 

*  If  a  Wail  Fig-Tree  happens  to  be  too  full 
f  of  Wood,  we  may  about  the  beginning  of 
‘  July)  take  out  feme  of  the  great  Branches, 
c  and  immediately  apply  feme  of  the  pre- 

*  par’d  Mixture  warm  with  a  Brufh  to  the 
€  Wound.  Note ,  the  Mixture  is  of  Bees- 

*  Wax,  Rofin  and  Turpentine. 

Fig-  Trees  fhouid  be  tranfplanted  in  March 
or  Apll}  when  the  Freds  are  over  ;  for 
Fro  ft  is  a  great  Enemy  to  them  :  which  ob¬ 
liges  us  to  cover  many  forts  in  the  Winter, 
and  even  to  plant  fome  in  Cafes,  to  be  houfed 
with  our  Orange-trees ;  when  they  are  in  full 
Sap,  they  mu  ft  be  well  water'd,  for  they 
will  then  drink  a  Sea.  It 
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It  is  alfo  to  be  obfetved*  that  Fig-trees 
which  require  Walls,  will  not  be  conftrained 
like  other  Wall  or  Efpalier  Fruit,  but  muft 
have  a  great  fhare  of  Liberty ;  they  cannot 
profper  or  bring  good  Fruit  if  they  are  con¬ 
fined  ;  we  may  indeed  fallen  the  great  Stems 
to  the  Wall,  but  it  is  neceffary  to  let  the 
young  Shoots  which  bear  the  Fruit,  be  free 
and  enjoy  the  Air  ;  the  Fruit  will  ripen  bet¬ 
ter. 

The  Fig-tree  may  be  inoculated  with  much 
better  Succefs  than  graffed  in  the  Cleft,  but 
there  muft  be  great  care  taken  to  preferve 
the  Buds  when  they  have  taken  ;  during  the 
fe verity  of  the  Winter  we  may  cover  them 
with  Straw.  The  fafeft  way  is  to  inoculate 
about  the  Bottom  of  the  Tree  near  the  Root, 
which  Part  is  lefs  fubjed  to  freeze  than  the 
extream  Parts.  And  when  it  happens  that 
the  Fig-trees  are  fo  injured  by  Frofts,  that 
feme  of  their  Branches  are  loft,  we  muft  not 
cut  out  the  dead  Wood  till  the  Midfummer 
following:  The  Fig  may  Jikewife  be  grafted 
in  the  Stock  or  the  Bark,  and  the  beft  way 
by  Aproach,  which  is  the  fureft  way;  I  have 
likewife  grafted  in  the  Cleft,  which  has  taken 


very  well. 

The  Fig-tree  does  not  love  Culture  as 
moft  other  Fruit-trees  ;  do  it  covets  none  at 
all,  or  very  little  ;  for  it  is  a  certain  Rule, 
that  the  more  we  dig  about  it,  the  lefs  Fruit 
we  have  from  it;  it  runs  all  into  Wood,  it 
delights  in  ftony  Ground  without  any  Cul¬ 
ture  ;  the  Wood  of  the  Fig  is  clofe  fet  with 
Buds;  which  yearly  produce  Fruit ;  the  Sap 


of  this  Tree  is  too 


vigorous  to  want  any 

help 


c 
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help  or  any  enrichment,  but  rather  is  kept  to 
bearing  by  laying  Sand  at  the  Roor,  which 
helps  to  bring  the  Fruit  forward :  The  Allies 
of  Lye  or  Buck  Afhes  are  extremely  good 
to  lay  at  the  Roots  of  Fig-trees  and  have  an 
admirable  Effect ;  they  kill  Weeds,  warm  the 
Earth,  and  fet  the  Tree  to  bearing  plentifully 
that  Fruit  which  is  the  favourite  of  our  Gar¬ 
dens. 


To  Mr.  Bradley,  concerning  a  new 
Method  oj  managing  Pear-Trees^ 
and  of  a  Water  Clock. 


SIR, 

I  HAVE  perufed  the  mod  Part  of  what 
you  have  written  about  Gardening,  with 
a  great  deal  of  Pleafure  ;  and,  I  muft  fay, 
fuch  as  have  any  Curiofity,  owe  very  much 
to  you  for  what  you  have  publiflaed  upon 
that  Account.  The  knowing  Part  of  the 
World,  who  value  themfelves  upon  Subjects 
of  that  Nature,  cannot  but  in  Juftice  have 
you  in  great  Efteem;  and  more  efpeciaiiy, 
where  they  have  the  Advantage  of  your 
Converfation. 

There  is  a  Piece  of  Amufement  that  I  have 
had  at  my  Houfe  feveral  Tears,  which  any 
Gentleman  who  hath  the  Convenience  of 
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Water  near  his  Gates,  or  running  through  his? 
Gardens,  may  put  up  to  his  Pleafure  and 
Ufe.  It  is  a  Clock  that  goes  by  Water,  be¬ 
ing  a  perpetual  Motion,  in  regard  it  needs 
no  winding  up.  I  have  known  it  go  a 
Month  together  without  lofing  Time  ;  the 
Water  when  once  truly  regulated  being  very 
exad.  I  have  fent  you  herein  inclofed  the 
Model  of  it. 

I  mud  acquaint  you  Iikewife  of  a  fmall 
Piece  of  Improvement,  chat  I  find  hath  not 
been  put  in  Pradice  by  any  but  my  felf; 
which  is  Dwarf  Trees  trained  circular  Ways, 
after  the  Manner  of  a  Screw;  whereby  I 
make  a  Tree  forty  Foot  long,  not  to  be  five 
Foot  high:  The  Tree  being  carried  round 
upon  a  Frame  of  fmall  Poles,  made  into  a 
Bell  Figure;  and  as  it  advances  in  Growth, 
is  tied  gently  to  the  Frame  by  Pieces  of 
Woollen  Yarn,  railing  it  a  little  as  it  winds 
about,  and  therefore  needs  no  Pruning.  This 
way  of  training  them,  confumes  the  Sap,  and 
makes  them  very  produdive  ;  and  when  the 
Frame  decays,  the  Tree  keeps  its  Station,  and 
looks  very  well.  If  any  Shoots  offer  to 
fpringup  in  the  Summer  from  any  of  the  fide 
Branches,  they  mud  be  pinched  from  chefirft 
Beginning ;  and  when  a  frofty  Night  threat¬ 
ens  them  in  the  Spring,  make  a  plain  Frame 
upon  a  large  Hoop,  covered  over  with  a 
Piece  of  Canvas,  or  pitch  Cloth,  to  cover  the 
whole,  which  preferves  the  flourifhing  Buds 
and  their  Knitting  till  the  Danger  be  over, 
and  keeps  them  alfo  from  cold  Rains  and 
Winds  in  the  Spring. 


II, 


Y 
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I  have  like  wife  haftened  the  ripening  of 
Fruit  by  a  Fortnight,  by  taking  off  the  Earth 
from  about  the  Trees  near  to  the  Roots,  af¬ 
ter  the  Fruit  is  grown  to  a  Size  of  Bignefs 
as  much  as  you  expeft  they  will  come  to,  and 
in  dry  Weather  giving  them  a  little  watering 
in  the  Morning:  This  Way  hath  a  good  Ef¬ 
fect  upon  Vines  and  early  Cherries,  or  Plums, 
or  the  avant  Peach.  I  had  Fruit  upon  Trees 
ufed  after  this  Manner,  two  Weeks,  or  at 
leaft  ten  Days,  before  others  of  their  Kind 
that  was  not  fo  prepared.  Sir,  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  my  Freedom  in  communicating 
what  I  thought  was  not  yet  in  univerfal 
Practice,  being  with  all  due  Refped, 

Sir, 

Tour  very  burnt le  Servant , 

A.  Heron. 

P.  S.  The  WaterWheel  of  the  Clock  is  about 
eighteen  Inches  Diameter,  and  of  the  fame 
Form  as  the  Wheel  of  any  ordinary  Corn- 
Mill  ;  its  Axletree  on  the  fide  the  Standard 
is  near  a  Foot  long,  with  a  Screw  on.  the 
End  of  it,  that  when  it  turns,  takes  in  the 
Teeth  of  the  Foot  Wheel,  which  confifts  of 
twelve  Teeth.  The  Axletree  hath  a  Pinion 
beyond  the  Screw,  where  it  turns  in  a  fmall 
piece  of  Wood  fet  up  for  the  Purpofe.  The 
Standard  is  five  Foot  high,  with  a  Gutter 
cut  in  two  Inches  deep,  and  as  much  broad; 
in  which  turns  the  Shank  of  the  Foot  Wheel, 
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to  which  it  is  fixed  with  a  Pinion  below  the 
Wheel  to  move  upon,  in  a  little  Frame  of 
Iron,  as  the  Pinion  it  felf  is  to  keep  it  fteady 
in  its  Motion.  There  is  a  Box  fixed  on  the 
Top  of  this  great  Standard,  ten  Inches  Di¬ 
ameter,  with  a  Hole  cut  out  in  the  Bottom, 
to  let  the  Shank  or  Standard  of  the  Foot 
Wheel  go  up  thorough,  and  hath  a  Screw  up¬ 
on  the  Top  of  it,  with  a  Pinion  in  a  Frame  up¬ 
on  the  Top  of  the  Box.  This  Screw  turns  a 
Wheel  of  fixty  Nicks  within  the  Box,  and  the 
Axletreeof  thisgreat  Wheel  hath  a  Screw  up¬ 
on  it,  that  turns  another  Wheel  of  twenty  four 
Nicks,  the  End  whereof  goes  thorough,  and 
hath  a  Pointer  fixed  upon  it  without  the  Hour 
Plate,  like  a  common  Clock.  Where  you 
bring  of  your  Water,  you  cut  a  fquare  Hole 
in  a  Piece  of  Board,  with  a  Shutter  upon  it, 
whereby  you  give  more  or  lefs  Water,  till 
you  bring  it  to  one  cxad  Time.  The  great 
Standard  muft  be  cut  thorough  half-way, 
where  the  Foot  Wheel  is  to  Hand,  about 
four  Inches  wide. 

THIS  Letter  I  have  receiv’d  from  Mr.  He¬ 
ron ,  contains  fo  much  good  Matter  ia’t,  that 
there  is  large  Room  for  Reafoning.  It  is  the 
Opinion  of  our  greateft  Gardiners,  who  have 
ftudied  Philofophically  of  the  Matter,  that 
whatever  contributes  to  check  the  Sap,  does 
at  the  fame  Time  bring  Fruit  upon  a  Tree, 
or  bring  a  Tree  to  bearing  much  better  than 
.by  wounding  or  cutting  it.  Some  Sorts  of 
Pears  are  given  to  fhoot  with  too  much  Vi¬ 
gour,  and  run  to  a  very  great  Height  before 
they  come  to  Bearing,  and  then  their  Shoo ts 

¥  z  requires 
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require  a  greater  Length  of  Time  to  be 
brought  to  bloffom,  than  fuch  Trees  as  are 
lefs  vigorous  in  their  Shoot ;  and  both  thefe 
Should  be  warily  confider’d  by  the  Gardiner, 
and  not  let  him  cut  off  every  large  Shoot,  be- 
caufe  they  will  not  bear  at  once ;  for  fome 
will  not  bring  Fruit  till  the  third  Year,  tho’ 
fome  bear  upon  the  two  Years,  and  others 
even  upon  one  Yeats  Wood.  The  want  of 
this  Knowledge  has  very  likely  been  the 
Reafon,  why  fome  of  our  beft  Primers  have 
not  always  had  fo  good  Succefs  as  one  would 
wifh.  But  to  prevent  Mi  flakes  which  might 
fometimes  happen  in  Pruning,  I  fee  nofurer 
Way  than  to  follow  the  Method  prefcrib’d  by 
Mr.  Heron ;  for  by  twining  the  Shoots  of  the 
Pear-Trees  about  a  Frame  of  Poles,  the  Sap 
is  fo  much  curb’d,  that  the  Tree  may  be 
brought  to  Bearing  fooner  than  if  it  was  to 
run  at  Length  ;  ana  befides,  a  Tree  fo  or¬ 
der’d,  will  take  up  much  lefs  Room  than  if  it 
was  to  be  managed  in  any  of  the  common 
Ways,  and  there  is  no  Danger  of  cutting  off 
any  of  the  bearing  Wood  ;  and  frill  there  is 
one  more  Advantage,  that  fuch  Trees  may 
be  defended  without  much  Expence  from 
Dangers  while  they  are  in  Bloffom.  1  think 
one  may  add  upon  this  Occafion,  that  when 
the  Tree  has  gain’d  the  Top  of  the  Poles, 
we  may  cut  off  one  of  the  flrong  leading 
Branches  near  the  Root,  in  order  to  have 
new  Shoots  to  be  carried  about  the  Frame  of 
Poles,  to  fucceed  the  old,  and  fo  have  a  con¬ 
tinued  Succeffion  of  Bearers. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Herons  Method  of  bringing 
Fruit  to  ripen  early,  lefs  reafonable  and  be¬ 
neficial 
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neficial  in  the  colder  Climates;  for  a  Fort* 
night  gained  about  Galloway  in  North  Britain , 
I  fuppofe,  puts  that  Climate  nearly  upon  the 
fame  Foot  of  our  London  Climate;  and  the 
fame  Method  ufed  about  London ,  may  make 
feme  of  our  late  Fruits  ripen  in  a  Paris  Cli¬ 
mate. 

SIR, 

T>  E  I N  G  an  Admirer  and  conftant  Reader 
of  thofe  Curiofities  you  have  obliged  the 
World  with  in  your  Monthly  Gbfervations 
publifh’d  the  laft  Year,  i  thought  1  could  do 
no  lefs  than  acquaint  you  with  a  Curiolity  in 
an  Orchard  of  my  own  :  We  have  an  Apple 
in  this  Country  called  a  Rawling,  of  which 
there  is  a  fweet  and  a  four:  The  four  when 
ripe,  (  which  is  very  early  )  is  a  very  fair 
large  Fruit,  and  of  a  pleafant  Tade,  inclined 
to  a  golden  Colour,  full  of  narrow  red 
Streaks:  The  fweet  Rawling,  has  the  fame 
Colours,  but  not  quite  fo  large,  and  if  boil’d 
grows  hard;  whereas  the  four  becomes  foft. 
Now  what  I  have  to  inform  you  of  is,  viz,.  I 
have  a  Tree  which  bears  both  forts  in  one 
Apple ;  one  fide  of  the  Apple  is  altogether 
fweet,  the  other  fide  four  ;  one  fide  bigger 
than  the  other;  and  when  boyl’d  the  one  fide 
is  foft,  the  ocher  hard,  as  all  fweet  and  four 
Apples  are.  What  I  would  be  informed 
from  hence,  is  your  judgment  with  refped 
to  the  propagating  of  two  different  forts  of 
Fruit  in  one  Apple.  I  affure  you  this  is  Fad, 
without  any  Equivocation;  and  if  you  wili 
be  ple&fed  to  let  me  know  your  Thoughts  of 
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it,  I  fhall  be  ready  to  produce  the  Man  that 
firft  (  for  ought  I  know  )  invented  it. 

I  am  your  very  humble  Servant , 

R.  Bhavis. 

In  anfwer  to  this  Letter,  I  muft  firft  fay, 
that  I  have  been  told  of  the  fame  thing  often 
when  I  was  in  Devon[hire>  and  have  had  fome 
time  to  confider  of  it.  I  think  there  may  be 
jtwo  Ways  of  producing  the  Effect  2  The  firft, 
which  feems  moft  natural,  may  be  by  the 
Farina  of  one  Plant  entring  and  impregna¬ 
ting  the  Bloffom  or  Fruit  of  another,  and 
thereby  making  a  Seed  partake  both  of  the 
Male  and  Female  Parent,*  which,  according 
to  my  Obfervations  on  the  Generation  of 
Plants,  is  to  me  the  Reafon.  In  thefe  Month¬ 
ly  Papers,  I  have  mentioned  the  party-co- 
lour’d  Grape,  the  Hermaphrodite  Orange 
or  Lemon,  which  are  yet  more  curious  in 
this  way ;  and  I  might  add  the  Lime  Preg- 
nans,  in  which  Fruit  an  Orange  is  enclofed 
in  the  Belly  or  Pulp  of  the  Lemon-fruit,  as 
we  are  informed  from  good  Hands.  But  if 
this  is  not  the  Cafe,  then  I  /hall  fuppofe  that 
it  may  be  done  by  grafting  or  inarching,  as 
in  the  third  Figure;  that  is,  by  chufing  two 
Trees  of  different  forts,  and  taking  off  the 
Bark  on  one  fide  from  each  of  them,  fo  that 
their  Woods  may  be  fet  flat  to  one  another, 
and  bound  gently  together;  it  may  be  perhaps 
they  may  unite,  and  by  means  of  their  differ¬ 
ent  Intents,  may  fcatter  their  different  Quali¬ 
ties  over  the  whole  Tree,  which  may  appear 

mo  re 
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more  or  lefs  in  the  federal  Fruits  produced 
by  that  Tree  :  If  this  fort  of  inarching  fhou’d 
take,  one  of  the  Trees  fiiould  be  cut  from 
the  other  as  foon  as  it  has  taken.  5Tis  howe¬ 
ver  a  very  great  Curiofity,  and  I  (hould  be 
glad  to  be  certain  of  the  Method  ufed  to 
bring  it  about,  as  it  would  very  much  im¬ 
prove  both  Husbandry  and  Gardening. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Bradley,  tor. 

SIR, 

I  Have  here  fent  you,  according  to  your  de¬ 
fire,  my  Thoughts  concerning  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Fruit-trees  *  and  I  fhall  begin 
with  the  Building  the  Walls.  I  cannot  fall 
in  with  the  Advice  for  building  them  on 
Arches,  becaufe  of  thefe  following  Objecti¬ 
ons,  ift.  If  it  be  a  party  Wall  in  the  Garden, 
and  is  planted  on  both  Sides,  the  Trees  will 
run  thorough  and  rob  one  another  of  their 
Nourifhmcnt.  a.  If  it  be  an  outfide  Wall, 
there  are  commonly  Elms  at  fome  (mail  di- 
ftance  planted  to  break  the  Violence  of  the 
Winds,  whofe  Roots  will  the  eafier  run  thro5 
and  rob  the  Fruit-trees  of  their  Nourifhment; 
but  if  there  be  not,  it  is  but  feldom  that  we 
have  as  good  Earth  wichout-fide  theGarden  as 
within;  and  laftly,  the  worft  Inconvenience  is, 
it  is  an  Enticement  for  the  Roots  of  the  Trees 
to  run  downright,  which  is  a  very  great  Fault 
in  Fruit-trees ;  befides,  the  Roots  can  find  but 
little  Nourifhment  under  a  Brick  Wall,  where 
neither  Sun  nor  Showers  can  come  to  give  the 
Earth  a  true  bearing  Quality.  I  have  feen  aBook 
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in  Quarto,  written  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  has  taken  fome  pains,  in  a  Ma¬ 
thematical  way,  to  further  the  Improvement 
of  Fruit,  by  building  Walls  floping,  and  has 
given  fome  great  Proofs  in  his  way,  of  the 
Advantages  attending  fuch  a  Wall ;  but  I  am 
fure  he  never  made  any  pra&ical  Experiments 
in  this  Way,  for  had  he  fo  done,  he  would 
have  been  of  another  Opinion.  I  think  a 
perpendicular  Wall  preferable  to  any  other, 
or  rather  hanging  a  little  inward  over  the 
Fruit,  if  it  could  be  conveniently  contrived  : 
for  when  the  Sun  is  low,  either  in  Spring  or 
Autumn,  or  in  the  Morning  or  Evening, 
then  the  flope  Walls  which  lean  backwards, 
have  but  a  Glance  of  the  Sun’s  Power ;  where¬ 
as  a  perpendicular  Wall  has  its  full  Rays  a- 
gainft  it,  which  is  preferable  to  the  greateft 
Pleats  of  the  Sun  at  Midfummer  upon  one  of 
thefe  back-floped  Walls,  for  it  is  the  Sun  in 
Autumn  we  want  to  ripen  our  Winter  Pears, 
which  require  to  be  kept  dry  •;  but  againft 
thefe  floping  Wails  they  cannot,  the  Dews 
lying  much  longer  than  on  the  perpendicular 
Walls;  befides,  they  are  much  more  liable  to 
Blights  in  the  Spring  from  the  white  hoary 
Frofls,  and  are  more  expofed  to  the  eddy 
Winds  on  all  Sides. 

What  the  ingenious  Mr.  Laurence  has  faid 
concerning  the  Horozontial  Shelters  for  the 
fafe-guard  of  the  BlofToming  Trees,  I  approve 
of,  and  have  experienced  to  be  good  ;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Tiles  he 
mentions  will  harbour  Vermin ;  and  befides, 
it  is  difficult  to  lead  a  Tree  rightly  among 
them ;  ’tis  therefore  I  pra&ife  another  Me¬ 
thod 
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thod  tofave  my  blofToming  Trees  from  Fro  ft 
and  cold  Dews,  which  is,  to  have  a  couple  of 
Leaves  of  Deal  clofely  joyned  together,  and 
and  well  painted,  and  fix  Brackets  on  the 
Top  of  the  Wall,  and  have  the  Deals  to 
take  up  and  down,  putting  them  up  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  Trees  begin  to  bioifom, 
Thefe  Boards  keep  off  the  Rain,  Dews  and 
Morning  Frofts  ;  and  by  that  means  I  have 
feen  great  Crops  of  Fruit  when  there  has 
been  hardly  any  elfewhere :  And  as  to  the 
Height  of  the  Walls,  I  would  not  advife  them 
to  be  above  eight  or  nine  Foot  at  rnoft  for 
Pears ;  altho’  it  is  the  Opinion  of  rnoft  Gar¬ 
diners,  that  unlefs  the  Wall  be  twelve  Foot 
high,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  Pear  ;  then  they  plant 
their  Trees  fo  much  the  nearer,  and  run  the 
Branches  perpendicular,  which  is  a  very  great 
fault:  Firft,  in  planting  the  Trees  fo  near, 
they  have  not  room  for  their  Roots  to  run, 
which  if  they  were  planted  twelve  or  fourteen 
Foot  diftant  from  one  another,  they  would 
have  the  fame  room  for  the  Roots  to  run  as 
the  Branches  ;  and  the  Branches  being  car¬ 
ried  Horizontally,  fill  the  Wall  at  Bottom 
firft,  and  fo  gradually  upwards,  till  the  whole 
Wall  will  be  well  fill'd  with  bearing  Wood: 
And  next,  concerning  the  Difpofition  of 
Pears,  I  would  advife  all  Winter  Pears  to  be 
planted  againft  the  heft  South  Walls;  I  have 
feen  in  fome  Gardens,  the  beft  Winter  Pears 
planted  againft  Weft  Walls,  which  I  think  is 
a  great  fault ;  as  for  Summer  Pears,  and 
fome  Autumn  Pears  in  Efpaliers,  where  I 
have  had  them,  they  do  very  well,  and  for 
the  preparing  the  Soil,  it  has  been  my  prac- 
II  Z  tics 
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tice  to  make  ufe  of  frefh  Earth  from  a  good 
Failure  Land,  and  not  to  mix  Dung  and 
Earth  together,  and  I  have  found  the  Succefs 
wonderful.  Again,  I  never  make  my  Bor¬ 
ders  above  ttvo  Foot  deep,  but  if  the  Soil 
be  deep  Or  wet,  I  lay  a  good  quantity  of 
Rubhifli  to  keep  the  Roots  from  running 
down-right ;  and  befides,  the  Rubbifh  helps 
to  drain  the  Soil  if  it  be  naturally  too  wet, 
and  keeps  the  Roots  dry,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  to  a  Fruit-tree.  We  mu  ft  alfo  ob- 
ferve  that  the  Roots  be  well  expofed  to  the 
‘Sun  and  Showers,  which  is  as  neceflary  a 
Care,  as  to  fee  that  the  Branches  be  well  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Heat.  As  for  the  Pruning  the  fe¬ 
deral  forts  of  Pears,  1  fiiail  not  trouble  my 
fell  nor  you  with  it,  you  having  already  gi¬ 
ven  a  very  good  Account;  But  in  the  gene¬ 
ral,  I  would  advife  the  Pruning  to  be  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Strength  of  the  Tree,  and  to  be 
hire  not  to  Prune  too  fiioft,  which  caufes  the 
Buds  that  otherwife  would  produce  Fruit,  to 
fhoot  all  in  Wood.  What  you  find  here 
worth  transcribing,  if  you  pleafe  to  give 
your  felf  die  trouble,  will  much  oblige 

Tours, 

PHILIP  MILLER. 

By  Mr.  Miller  $  Letter,  we  may  obferve  his 
indefatigable  Care  to  bring  Fruits  to  Perfecti¬ 
on,  and  how  much  he  ftudies  the  reafonable 
Way  to  manage  Fruits.  I  am  perfuaded, 
did  every  one,  who  by  Education  is  appoint¬ 
ed  to  follow  the  Study  of  Gardening,  take 
as  much  Care  to  think  in  a  natural  Way  as 
Mr.  Miller ,  v/e  might  in  a  ffiort  Time  come 

to 
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to  fuch  Knowledge  as  might  extreamly  im¬ 
prove  Gardening  ;  and  confidering  the  great 
Satisfaction,  which  reigns  in  the  Bread  of  e~ 
very  one,  who  is  either  the  Inventor  or  Pro¬ 
moter  of  good  Defigns,  I  am  furprized  that 
we  have  not  more  People  drive  to  gain  that 
Happinefs;  for  whoever  excells  in  the  Art  he 
profefTes,  has  the  fame  Right  of  Honour  due 
to  him  as  a  General  of  an  Army  deferves, 
when  he  has  made  a  Conqued  over  his  mod 
powerful  Enemies:  and  why  Husbandry  and 
Gardening,  the  mod  antient  Studies,  fhould 
be  cultivated  without  this  Ambition,  I  know 
but  one  Thing  which  looks  like  a  Reafon, 
and  that  is,  becaufe  when  we  have  taken  a 
little  wholfome  Exercife  in  the  propagating 
of  what  we  dedgn  for  PerfeCUon,  we  may 
give  up  our  felves  to  Quiet,  till  the  natural 
Intent  of  the  Subjeds  we  propagate,  bring 
them  forward  to  our  Purpofe  :  This  for  ought 
I  know,  may  make  many  of  our  Practiti¬ 
oners  in  Gardening,  indolent  and  carelefs  of 
Improvement ;  but  diould  they  once  be 
brought  to  con  fid  er,  that  there  are  fomc 
few,  who  aim  at  Improvement,  and  will  be 
before-hand  with  them  in  the  Market,  if 
they  do  not  ufe  Diligence  in  their  Studies,  I 
am  perfuaded  it  will  be  Motive  enough  to 
forward  their  Indudry,  and  put  them  upon 
making  new  Experiments,  and  producing  fome- 
thing  new  and  good  ;  and  tho’  fome  of  the 
Tryals  we  go  upon  may  not  perhaps  fucceed 
according  to  our  Wifhes,  yet,  as  1  have  often 
faid,  we  are  led  by  thofe  very  Difappoint- 
ments  to  a  Knowledge  of  Things,  which  o- 
therwife  would  have  never  enter’d  our 

Z  2  Thoughts, 
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Thoughts,  and  fometimes  more  advanta¬ 
geous,  than  if  we  had  difcover’d  the  Thing 
we  fought  after;  but  if  one  in  twenty  fhould 
only  prove  profitable,  it  may  well  enough 
pay  the  Labour  and  Expence  of  the  reft. 

The  Experiments  which  may  be  made  for 
the  Improvement  of  Gardening  and  Hus¬ 
bandry,  need  not  be  very  Expenfive,  for 
there  is  nothing,  that  I  know  of,  in  thofe 
Ways,  but  may  be  better  try’d  in  little  than 
in  a  great  Compafs;  let  us  try  in  fmall,  and 
we  have  more  Opportunity  of  looking  after 
our  Experiment,  and  making  our  Obfervati- 
ons  upon  it,  than  when  a  whole  Field  or 
large  Garden  is  concern’d  ;  and  I  think  when¬ 
ever  we  fet  about  fuch  Defigns,  it  would  not 
be  amifs  to  keep  a  daily  Account  in  Writing, 
of  every  Alteration  which  might  happen  in 
the  Tryal  we  were  upon  ;  for  where  an  Ex¬ 
periment  depends  upon  Length  of  Time, 
we  cannot  fufficiently  truft  our  Memory:  I 
have  known  a  Thing  fucceed  well  once,  that 
in  many  Tryals  afterwards  could  not  be 
brought  about,  only  for  want  of  a  juft  Re- 
gifter  of  little  Accidents  and  Changes  which 
happen’d  during  the  Courfe  of  its  Working, 
The  Incooftancy  of  Seafon,  Variety  of  Wea¬ 
ther,  Difference  of  Soil  or  Climate,  muft  all 
be  confider’d,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Plant 
imperially. 


To 
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To  Mr.  Langley,  Nurfery-Man  at 

Twittenham. 

SIR, 

T  T  is  with  great  Pleafure  I  hear  of  your 
^  Defig n,  to  provide  Sets  of  Fruit-Trees  in 
the  Manner  I  have  dire&ed  in  ray  former 
Works;  for  I  am  perfuaded  it  will  be  of  no 
lefs  Benefit  to  Gentlemen,  who  would  gain 
two  or  three  Years  in  the  Growth  of  Trees, 
than  it  will  be  profitable  to  your  felf. 

For  the  firft  Thought  of  what  I  propofed 
by  planting  Fruit-Trees  in  fuch  Cafes  as 
might  be  taken  to  Pieces,  in  order  to  refrefli 
the  Earth  from  Time  to  Time  about  the 
Trees  incafed,  and  thereby  to  keep  them  in 
Health,  I  am  oblig'd  to  the  late  curious 
Samuel  Reynardfon ,  Efq;  who  had  his  Cafes 
for  Orange  Trees  fo  contrived,  that  the  Sides 
could  be  taken  off  at  Pleafure;  and  when  his 
Trees  wanted  fhifting  into  larger  Cafes,  it 
was  done  with  little  Trouble,  and  without 
giving  any  Check  to  the  Tree. 

This  Obfervation  led  me  to  the  Thought, 
that  Fruit-Trees  of  any  Sort  might  be  planted 
in  Nurferies;  in  Cafes  of  the  like  Nature  ; 
and  be  there  managed  by  fpreading  their 
Branches  upon  Efpaliers,  that  they  might  be 
at  any  Time  of  the  Year  fee  againft  Walls, 
and  even  tranfported  to  any  Diftance  in  a 
growing  Pofture,  with  Fruit  upon  them ; 
for  it  is  no  difficult  Matter,  when  the  Trees 
are  brought  fafe  to  the  Place  intended,  to 
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take  off  their  Cafes,  and  to  plant  them  with¬ 
out  looting  one  Grain  of  Earth  from  their 
Roots;  and  they  are  always,  while  they 
are  in  Cafes,  in  Readinefs  to  be  removed 
without  injuring  them.  By  this  Method  a 
Gentleman  may  have  his  Walls  cover’d  in 
one  Day  with  Fruit-Trees,  in  a  bearing 
State,  and  even  with  Fruit  upon  them,  fo 
that  he  may  be  fure  of  his  Sort s;  and  the 
Gardener,  at  the  fame  Time,  may  have  a 
good  Example  before  him,  of  the  pruning 
Part,  if  that  has  been  well  taken  care  of  in 
the  Nurfery*  he  cannot  than  eafily  err  in 
that  Point;  And  again,  what  will  beadvan- 
tagious  to  the  Nurfery-men  who  follow  this 
Fradice,  is,  that  their  Labour  and  Care  of 
the  Management  of  fuch  Trees  in  the  Nur- 
fery,  will  be  in  Proportion  to  the  Time  the 
Trees  have  been  thus  managed  by  them ; 
which,  in  my  Opinion,  will  be  worth  the 
Expence  of  their  Time,  if  they  do  not  make 
the  Prices  of  fuch  Trees  too  high, 

1  am 

Tom  humble  Servant , 

R.  Bradley. 
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REMARKS  upon  the  Weather 3 
and  'Produce  of  this  Month. 

THIS  Month  began  with  frofty  Weather, 
which  continued  till  the  Seventh,  when 
we  had  a  little  Rain ;  from  the  Seventh  we 
had  cold  dark  Weather,  till  the  Tenth,  and 
then  had  fome  Snow,  but  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  Ground,  for  the  Air  grew  very 
moderate  for  the  Seafon,  and  we  had  dark 
Days  till  the  Nineteenth;  at  which  Time 
frofty  Weather  began  again  to  fhew  it  felf 
till  about  the  Twenty  eighth  Day.  The  Sky 
was  pretty  clear  till  the  Twenty  fourth,  but 
from  thence  to  the  End  the  Days  were  dark 
and  overcaft. 

We  had  in  this  Month,  very  little  more  to 
boaft  of  in  the  Gardening  way,  but  forced 
Afparagus  ;  unlefs  it  was  thofe  Cucumbers 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler ,  Gardener  to  Sir 
Nathaniel  Gould  at  Stoke- Newington,  had  in 
very  good  Forwardnefs,  and  in  a  promifing 
Condition  to  be  fit  to  cut  in  January .  For 
Apples  and  Pears,  fuch  as  come  commonly 
at  this  time  of  the  Year,  are  not  Rarities  e- 
nough  to  be  taken  Notice  of ;  only  this  may 
be  remark’d  of  the  Pears  of  this  Seafon,  that 
they  were  apt  to  rot,  and  were  more  infipid 
than  ufuaL 


End  of  the  Month  of  December® 
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Husbandry  and  Gardening, 

For  the  Month  of  January. 

containing 

Such  Obfervations  and  Experiments  as 
are  New  and  Ufeful  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Land. 

WITH 

An  Account  of  fuch  extraordinary  In¬ 
ventions,  and  natural  Productions,  as 
may  help  the  Ingenious  in  their  Stu¬ 
dies,  and  promote  univerfal  Learning. 

To  be  continud  Monthly ,  with  Variety  of 

curious  Cutts. 

By  R.  Bradley,  Bellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 
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TREATISE 

O  F 

Husbandry  and  Gardenings 

For  the  Month  of  January , 

Is,  with  the  greatefi:  Refpedt, 

Infcrib’d  by 

His  mofl  Obliged. 

Humble  Servani} 

R.  Bradley. 
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A  General 


TREATISE 


O  F 


Husbandry  and  Gardening, 


V 

For  the  Month  of  January. 


SHALL  introduce  this 
Month  with  fome  Papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Culture  of  Pears, 
put  into  my  Hands  by  a  very 
curious  and  experienced  Gen¬ 
tleman  ;  which,  I  am  perfua- 
ded,  will  be  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Lovers  of 
good  Fruit,  as  well  from  the  Dire&ions  given 
by  him,  fpr  the  Management  of  the  feveral 
Sorts  in  the  Garden,  as  the  bringing  them  to 
the  Table  in  the  heft  Perfection ;  and  tho* 
this,  to  the  few  who  are  unacquainted  with 
Fruit,  may  not  feem  of  very  great  Moment, 
pr  put  them  to  queftion,  where  is  the  Profit  or 


what  (hall  we  gain  by  it?  I  (hall  anfv/er, That 
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the  Lovers  of  Fruit  are  too  many  to  be  fet 
a  fide ;  they  are  of  all -Ranks  and  Degrees ; 
fome  have  Will  and  Money  to  purchafe  jt, 
others  have  their  Profit  by  cultivating  and 
felling  it ;  fo  that  I  fee  no  Room  to  fuppofe, 
it  will  not  be  generally  agreeable  and  ufeful : 
For  if  Men  of  Fortune  will  pleafe  their  Tafte 
this  way,  they  barter  their  Money  againft 
the  Fruit ;  and  thofe  who  labour  to  cultivate 
good  Fruit,  exchange  their  Fruit  for  Money  ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  whoever  brings  the 
beft  to  Market,  is  the  greateft  Gainer,  which 
may  encourage  every  one  to  aim  at  Excel* 
fence ;  and  therefore,  I  think  to  advifc  pub* 
lickly,  what  may  be  a  pubh'ck  Benefit,  is  not 
difagreeable  to  common  Senfe. 


Observations  concerning  the  Manage' 
ment  oj  Pears  in  ‘Dwarfs,  Efga' 
tiers,  &c.  their  Mames,  Qualities, 
Definition ,  and  Time  of  their 
perfection. 

HP  H  E  great  Variety  of  Pears  require  a- 
bundance  of  Consideration,  more  than 
any  other  Fruit :  For  altho’  I  do  not  take 
under  my  Obfervation  the  whole  Catalogue 
of  them,  yet  the  good  Sorts  known  to  me 
are  enough  to  fill  a  large  Part  of  my  Papers ; 
chiefly  becaufe  their  Culture  is  not  the  fame 
for  every  one.  The  feveral  Species  of  theie 
are  of  very  different  Qualities  j  fome  are 

’  "  melting 
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Peking  or  butter’d,  according  to  the  French 
Beurrez, ;  others  are  crackling  or  juicy,  and 
others  more  dry  and  odorous.  They  come 
in,  or  begin  ripening  betimes  in  the  Summer, 
even  in  July  :  and  from  that  Date  we  have 
Pears  that  are  in  Ufe  all  the  Year  ;  feme 
of  the  late  Winter  Pears  keeping  well,  till 
Nature  ripens  frefls  Fruit  for  us. 

The  mod  early  Pears  are  ripe,  or  in  eat¬ 
ing,  about  the  Beginning  of  July.  The  lit¬ 
tle  Mufcat,  or  Sept  en  Gucule ,  as  fome  of  the 
French  Gardiners  call  it,  is  the  firfl  ripe. 
fTis  the  bed,  and  of  a  much  richer  Flavour 
than  any  of  the  little  forward  Pears,  which 
are  of  feveral  Kinds ;  and  there  fhould  not  be 
wanting  a  few  of  them  in  a  Garden,  thc> 
they  lad  but  few  Days.  The  little  Mufcat 
brings  its  Fruit  in  CJuders,  much  better  in 
F-fpalier  than  Standards,  or  the  open  Air. 

The  Gros  Mufcat,  or  great  Mufcat,  does 
not  bring  its  Fruit  in  Cluders  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  has  the  fame  Flavour.  It  is  larger, 
and  requires  likewife  the  Affiftance  of  a 
Wall, 

Le  petit  Mufcat  bitardy  or  little  badard 
Mufcat,  is  alio  call’d  in  French ,  Poire  Guenette , 
or  Genetting.  It  brings  its  Fruit  in  Cin¬ 
ders,  and  bears  well  in  any  Situation  ;  but 
has  not  the  rich  Flavour  of  the  two  former, 

Le  Mufcat  a  longue  queue,  or  long  Aalk’d 
Mufcat  Pear,  is  a  good  Fruit  and  agreeable  to 
the  Eye.  *T is  pretty  large,  and  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  long  Stalk.  Tis  a  great  Bearer. 

Le  Bourdon  Mufque,  or  muskt  Drone  Pear, 
is  a  large  early  Mufcat.  The  Fruit  is  round, 
high  flavour’d;  and  the  Tree  bears  well.  It 

mult 
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mud  be  eaten  a  little  greenifh,  being  fubjedt 
to  rot  in  the  Heart  when  ’cis  full  ripe. 

The  Hading  Pears,  or  Poire s  Hattveau ,  fol¬ 
low  the  Mufcats  the  fird  ripe ;  it  bears  a 
round  yellow  Fruit,of  a  pretty  good  Flavour; 
bears  well,  and  fhould  be  eacen  before  it  is 
full  ripe,  for  it  quickly  grows  meally,  and  rots 
like  the  other  Summer  Pears. 

Le  Gros  Hativeau ,  or  great  Hafling  Pear, 
bears  in  Cluflers,  aud  in  abundance.  The 
Fruit  is  yellow  and  red,  finely  painted.  It 
will  not  keep,  and  is  much  better  eaten  a 
little  green  than  full  ripe. 

Le  Hativeau  blanc ,  or  white  Hailing  Pear ; 
or  as  fome  French  Gardeners  call  it  le  Milan 
i i'Efte ,  or  the  Summer  Milan  Pear,  is  large, 
whitifh,  and  fo  melting,  that  it  bears  the 
Name  in  fome  Places  of  Buree  dl  Eft  e  or 
Summer  Buree. 

La  Poire  de  la  Magdelamey . or  Magdelain 

Pear,  is  almoft  round,  rather  Green  than 
Yellow  ;  of  a  pretty  good  Tafle,  and  large 
for  a  forward  or  Hading  Pear.  It  grows 
meally  even  upon  the  Tree,  if  it  be  too 
ripe. 

La  Bellijfiffte,  i.  e.  the  faired,  or  Figue 
Mufquee ,  i.  e.  the  Masked  Fig* Pear,  is  large 
for  a  forward  Sort;  it  is  caifd  Belliffime 
for  its  great  Beauty,  being  of  a  fine  Yellow 
ftreakt  with  Red.  It  has  a  rich  Flavour.  Its 
Wood  is  very  large  and  drong,and  its  Leaves 
round,  and  bigger  than  ordinary,  it  is  alfo 
call’d  by  fome  French  Gardiners,  Bonne  deu% 
fois  Pan,  i.  e.  good  twice  a  Year  ;  for  it  blof- 
forns  about  Midfummer  for  a  fecond  Crop,  and 
brings  that  Fruit  fometimes  to  Perfe&ion  in 

September 
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September  and  OBober .  It  way  be,  that  it  was 
call'd  the  Fig-Pear,  becaufe  of  its  bringing  two 
Crops  of  Fruit  in  a  Tear,  or  at  leaf  for  its  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  fo. 

La  Supreme,  i.  e .  the  Supreme,  or  Poire  cits 
Figue,  i.  e.  the  Fig  Pear,  or  Groffe  Jargonelle , 
i.  e.  Great  Jargonelle,  or  Giberifh  Pear.  It 
is  a  large  long  Pear,  of  a  reddilh  Yellow,  its 
Juice  very  fweet,  and  not  fabjedt  to  be  Sto¬ 
ny  ;  it  muff  not  be  over  ripe  for  eating,  tor 
too  much  Ripenefs  makes  it  rneally. 

La  Cuiffe  Madame ,  i.  e,  the  Ladies  Thigh,' 
is  a  good  Pear,  well  known  and  admired. 
5Tis  along  Fruit,  of  a  reddifh  Grey  when 
5tis  full  ripe  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm  and  the  Juice 
very  fweet  ;  it  will  keep  feme  time. 

Le  Gros  &  Petit  Blanquet,  i.  e.  the  large  and 
Fmali  Blanket  Pears  are  well  efteem’d.  The 
fmail  Sort  is  by  fome  call’d  Poire  de  perle,  i.  e° 
pearl  Pear;  they  are  of  a  rich  Water,  or  their 
Juice,  in  other  Terms,  has  a  rich  Flavour  “ 
they  are  both  good,  are  Yellow,  and  keep 
pretty  well;  The  Tree  has  a  good  Appear¬ 
ance,  flioots  ftrong,  with  very  large  Leaves; 
The  large  Sort  is  likewife  call’d  la  Mufetti 
dl Anjou ,  ?. e-  the  Anjou  Bagpipe. 

La  Poire  Admire ,  i .  ea  the  Admired  Pear,  is 
found  like  that  Sort  call’d  Poire  Ognonet ,  /.  e * 
little  Onion  Pear;  its  juice  is  e&treamly  fweet 
and  high  Favour’d,  and  is  an  extraordinary 
Bearer. 

L '  Admire  Joannet,  1.  e°  the  admired  little 
John ,  is  lefs  and  longer  than  the  former.  It 
is  fo  call’d,  becaufe  its  Time  of  Perfection  is 
about  St-  John's  Day. 

Bfe  id  Air 

_ _  ** 
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H Admire  roux  de  Tours ,  /.  el  the  admired 
Ruflet  of  Tours,  or  La  Poire  de  Cypre ,  /.  <?.  the 
Cyprus  Pear,  is  the  bdl  Pear  of  this  Month, 
almofl  round,  of  a  brownifli  grey  Colour. 
Its  Flefli  is  firm,  and  its  Juice  fugar’d  and 
richly  flavour’d. 

La  Poire  d’Ambre,  i  e .  the  Amber  Pear,  or 
by  fome  call’d  Poire  a  la  Reyne,  i.  e .  the  Queen’s 
Pear,  or  Mufcat  Robert,  is  a  fmall  Pear,  ve¬ 
ry  Yellow  and  amber’d,  fhaped  like  the  Muf¬ 
cat,  but  larger.  Its  Flavour  is  extreamly  rich, 
and  ’tisa  good  Bearer  ;  it  makes  a  handfome 
Tree  with  yellow  Wood. 

Le  Rouffelet  Hetif ,  /.  e»  the  forward  little 
ruddy,  or  Ruflet  Pear,  named  alfo  Perdreau 
mufquh ,  /.  e.  the  Masked  Partridge,  is  very 
like  the  common  Roufleler,  and  is  nearly  as 
good,  it's  juice  being  very  delicious. 

Memorandum.  I  obferve ,  that  the  Tears 
mention  d  by  Mr .  Merlett  for  July,  come  little 
later  with  us}  than  they  do  about  Paris  ;  there  is 
hardly  more  than  ten  Days  Difference, 

Auguft  Pears,  i &c. 

T  N  Auguft  the  following  Pears  are  fit  for 

eating,  viz,- 

'La  Poire  d'Efpagne ,  i .  e;  the  Spanilh  Pear, 
or  by  fome  French  Gardiners  is  call’d  Voire  de 
St  Sanfon ,  that  is  St.  Sampfons  Pear;  it  is  large, 
Jong  fhaped,  yellow,  and  melting ;  it  bears 
abundantly,  and  fhould  be  gather’d  before  it 
is  ripe,  to  give  it  its  buree,  or  butter’d  Quality; 
This  Pear  in  fome  Places,  is  alfo  call’d  Grojfe 
Qrijje  Madame ,  i.  e ►  Great  Ladies  Thigh,  and 
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at  Orleans  is  named  Poire  de  Beau  prefent,  tl  el 
a  Pear  worthy  to  be  prefented. 

La  Jargonelle  is  long,  redifh,  and  notfo  long 
as  the  former  i  it  is  a  little  dry  and  Stony, 
but  has  a  good  Flavour,  the  Juice  being  rich 
and  high  tailed. 

Le  Parfum  de  Pan ,  /•  e>  Pans  perfumed 
Fear,  is  pretty  large,  rather  long  than  round, 
like  the  Pear  call’d  in  French  Sucree  vert,  i.  e. 
Green  fugar’d  Pear.  Its  juke  is  extreamly 
fweet  and  rich  in  Flavour. 

La  Poire  de  Jajfeminy  i.  el  the  JefTamine 
Pear,  or  Vilaine  de  la  Reeley  is  of  middling 
Size,  fomewhat  longer  than  round;  its  juice 
is  rich,  but  the  Fruit  is  fubjed  to  be  ftony. 

La  Groff e  Mouille  louche ,  /.  e .  the  Great  - 
mouth  Water-pear,  or  Coule  Soif,  u  e-  Quench- 
third,  or  as  feme  other  French  Gardiners 
name  it,  le  Franc-Real  d'Eftefisd.  large  round 
Pear,  green ifh  and  melting,  of  a  pretty  good 
Tafte;  but  grows  meally  if  it  is  not  gather’d 
a  little  before  ’tis  ripe;  the  Stalk  is  thick  and 
fhort,  ’tis  a  good  Bearer. 

La  Chair  d"Adams  i.  e •  Adams  Flefh,  or  la 
Poire  de  Prince ,  j,  e.  the  Prince’s  Pear,  is  not 
unlike  the  Rouflelet;  it  has  a  rofe-water’d 
juice,  very  high  flavour’d  ;  bears  well,  and 
may  be  kept  long  enough  without  rotting, 
which  is  too  generally  the  Fault  of  the  Sum- 
mer  Fruits. 

La  Velee-,  i.  e the  Valley-pear ;  or  Poire  de  1 
Liquet ,  u  e.  juicy  Pear,  is  watry  and  fome¬ 
what  harfii  now  and  then,  fo  that  iris'  not 
now  fo  much  in  efteem  as  it  has  been  for¬ 
merly. 

B  b  2  La 
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La  Poire  a  deux  tefles>  i.  e .  the  double-head¬ 
ed  Pear,  is  crackling,  and  full  of  fweet  Juice, 
will  keep  and  ripen  well  after  ’tis  taken  from 
the  Tree;  its  Fruit  grows  very  large  and 
good  upon  Dwarfs. 

Le  Gros  &  le  petit  Ognonet,  u  e.  the  great  and 
fmall  Onion-pears,  are  musked  and  high 
flavour’d,  round,  flat  and  Yellow  fliaped 
fomewhat  like  Onions;  they  are  fubjeft  now 
and  then  to  be  ftony,  but  are  excellent 
Bearers. 

Le  Gros  Rouffelet  de  Rheims,  z.  e.  the  great 
Rouffelet  from  Rheims ,  is  generally  allow’d 
by  all  to  be  one  of  the  beft  Summer  Pears  :  It 
is  butter'd  and  melting,  with  a  musked  Fla¬ 
vour,  and  brings  much  larger  and  fairer 
Fruit  in  Efpalier  than  in  open  Ground. 

Le  petit  Rouffelet *  i.  e.  the  fmall  Rouffelet, 
is  greyer  and  more  ruffet  than  the  former  ; 
it  does  not  rot  fo  foon,  and  brings  its  Fruit 
to  good  Perfedion  in  a  Standard,  and  by 
that  Method  keeps  longer,  and  is  better 
tailed.*  This  Fruit  is  fo  much  coveted,  that 
we  plant  it  in  all  manner  of  Expoiitions,  to 
preferve  it  the  longer  among  us.  It  is  call’d 
about  Anj(m>  le  Gircffle>  i.  e.  the  Clove-pear. 

La  Poire  Lpnguinolle ,  /.  e .  the  Bloody-pear, 
is  rather  a  Curioiity  than  valuable  at  the  Ta¬ 
ble;  it  is  fomewhat  like  the  Valley-pear  a- 
foremermoned,  but  is  red  within-fide  quite 
to  the  Cores  It  fbou’d  be  gather’d  before  it 
is  ripe,  for  it  is  of  very  Oiort  Continuance; 

La  Poire  de  Franchipane  is  fmall,  green  and 
longifh ;  its  Juice  is  extremely  fweet  and  de¬ 
licate. 

La  Cajfoktth  ?•  the  perfum’d  Pear, '  or 
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JprioJet  ;  or  In  Poitou  is  called  Mufcat  verd,  i,  el 
Green  Mufcat;  in  Anjou  it  is  named,  la 
Verdette ,  i.  e,  the  Green  Pear,  or  la  Poire  de 
Tafle  Ribaut ;  it  is  long  and  greeniffa,  with  a 
musked  juice,  kis  a  great  Bearer,  and  makes 
a  fine  Tree ;  and  tho’  it  is  a  crackling  or 
brittle  Pear,  its  Flefh  is  tender:  It  keeps 
pretty  well  for  a  Summer  Fruit. 

La  Poire  d>  Admiral,  i.  e.  the  Admiral-pear, 
is  reddifh,  rather  flat  than  long,  is  very  Juicy, 
with  a  delicate  tender  Flelh;  bears  well,  and 
is  never  ftony  :  ’Tis  highly  efteem’d. 

La  Poire  de  Lombard ie,  i.  e.  the  Lombardy - 
pear ;  or  by  fome  French  Gardiners  la  Poire 
de  Milan,  /.  e.  the  Milan- pear;  is  large,  long 
and  of  a  high  musked  Flavour,  being  gather¬ 
ed  in  time  a  little  before  kis  ripe;  ’Tis  a 
good  Pear  with  a  fugar’d  juice. 

La  Gros  blanc ,  / .  e.  the  great  White,  is  a 
large  Pear,  long  and  flender  towards  the 
Stalk,  and  pretty  big  about  the  Head  :  ’Tis 
White  and  very  melting ;  it  fiiould  be  eaten 
a  little  before  it  is  ripe,  for  it  decays  quick¬ 
ly  ;  the  Tree  is  handfome,  with  large  Shoots 
and  very  large  Leaves. 

L 'Odorant e  Musquee ,  i.e.  the  Musk  Smelling- 
pear,  call’d  in  fome  Places  Poire  de  Baume , 
i.  e.  the  Balm-pear;  like  wife.  Poire  £  Ami  don, 
i.  e>  the  Starch-pear ;  or  elfe  Poire  de  Four- 
my ,  i.  e  Pifmire  pear;  and  alfo  Verge  d'Qr,  i,  e. 
Golden  Rod;  it  is  longifh,  very  Yellow, 
dry,  and  highly  perfum’d. 

L a  Brute-bonne ,  i.  e.  the  Good  Brute,  is 
thus  called,  becaufe  of  the  Coarfenefs  of  its 
Fldh;  but  tis  very  juicy ,  fweet  and  high 
flavour’d:  ’Tis  a  Green  Pear,  and  fcould  be 
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eaten  betimes;  its  Wood  and  Leaves  are 
whitifh  and  farinacious  or  powder’d. 

L a  Revgamoite  d'Efte,  i.  e .  the  Summer-Ber- 
gamy,  or  Bergamotte,  is  called  by  fome, 
Bergamotte  de  Milan,  u  e .  AW^Bergamy  ; 
and  Bergammte  de  la  Reurrere ,  /.  the  Butter- 
woman  s  Bergamv  ;  ?tis  a  large  green  Pear,  foft 
and  melting;  it  is  in  many  refpeds  like  the 
Autumn  Bergamy,  and  has  its  Particularities 
which  are  excellent. 

La  Fojfe  Mujquee ,  or  la  Bergamotte  Greque> 
i.  e.  the  Greek  Bergamot  ;  which  in  Anjou 
they  call  la  Poire  Violou ,  i*  e *  the  Piddle- pear ; 
is  a  1  moll  round,  yellow  and  a  great  Bearer; 
It  is  one  of  the  beft  Pears  for  plenty  of  Juice 
and  rich  Flavour. 

L ' Inconnue  Chefneau ,  or  la  Fondante  de  Breft, 
*.  e ,  the  Melting-pear  of  Breft,  is  rather  long 
than  round:  Its  Juice  good  and  rich,  an  ex 
traordinary  Bearer,  and  in  fome  things  re-' 
fembling  the  double-headed  Pear,  or  Poire 
a  deux  teftes ;  which  is  rather  rounder  and 
lefs  red  than  this;  it  is  ill  named  a  melting 
Pear,  for  its  Flefh  is  rather  brittle  or  crack¬ 
ling,  than  butter’d  and  melting. 

L a  Grije  bonne ,  i.  e .  the  good  Grey  Fear; 
or  la  Poire  de  Foreft ,  i .  e.  the  Forreft-Pear  ; 
alfo  call’d  la  Crapaudine ,  i.  e .  the  Toad  (lone 
Pear;  or  elfe  /* Ambrette  d'Ejle,  i.  e,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  A  mb  ret ;  and  likewife  it  is  named  la 
Rude  Epee,  i.  e.  the  fharp  Sword  pear,  be- 
caufe  of  its  prickly  Wood  ;  the  Fruit  is  of 
the  Pear«make?  neither  Jong  nor  round  ;  it  is 
of  a  greyifh  Colour,  a  little  butter’d  or  mel¬ 
ting,  the  Juice  fweet  and  pleafaht. 

he  Mujc  d'Efte,  i ,  e.  the  Summer  Musk- 

pear, 
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pear,  otherwife  call’d  le  Mufcat  de  Savoie,  i.  el 
the  Savoy  Mufcat,  or  Poire  aux  Mouches ,  L  e. 
the  Fly-pear,  or  VOgnon  de  Vernon,  or  Ver* 
nons  Onion-pear,  is  a  kind  of  red  Orange- 
pear,  iefs  round  than  long  ,*  it  is  large  and 
beautifully  colour’d  with  Yellow  and  Red,  it 
lafts  a  long  Time. 

Le  poire  dd Orange,  i.  el  the  Orange  Pears, 
are  of  feveral  Kinds ;  t  Orange  Commune ,  i*  e.  the 
common  Orange-pear,  is  final  1  and  greenifh  ; 
r Orange  Royalle ,  /.  e.  the  Royal  Orange-pear, 
is  an  handfome  large  Fruit  and  very  good;  /’O- 
range  Mufquee ,  i.  e.  the  Musked  Orange- pear 
is  of  a  flatter  Make,  and  fhould  be  eaten  be¬ 
fore  it  is  full  ripe,  for  it  is  very  fubjed  to 
rot  at  the  Heart ;  and  fo  the  other  Orange- 
pears  fhould  not  be  fuffer’d  to  hang  too  long 
upon  the  Tree  before  they  are  eaten,  for  they 
lofe  their  Goodnefs. 

La  Poire  de  Licbefrian ,  is  longifh,  and  of  a 
ruflet  Grey,  a  great  Bearer,  and  is  foft  and 
melting. 

La  Poire  d'Eau  rofe ,  i .  e .  the  Rofe-watet 
Pear,  or  by  fome  called  Cailio-rojet ,  i.  e.  the 
curled  Rofe  Pear,  is  Grey  and  round,  the 
Stalk  very  fhort  and  the  Juice  fweet,  and  of 
a  Rofe- like  Flavour. 

Le  Mufcat  d'Aouft,  i.  e.  the  Augufl  Mufcat, 
is  call’d  la  Poire  d'Avarat ,  t\  e .  the  Averat 
Pear,  or  Voire  d' Rebine,  or  Povee  de  la  Honville , 
i.  e.  the  Hanville-pear,  or  Poire  Royalle ,  i.  e» 
the  Royal-pear,  is  flat  and  round,  and  has  a 
hard  Fkfh  The  Fruit  comes  in  Clufters,  and 
is  of  an  high  musked  Flavour,  and  one  of  the 
belt :  There  is  the  great  and  fmaii  of  this 
Sort.  This  is  harder  and  dryer  than  the  large 

Kind, 
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Mind,  which  has  the  richeft  Musk  of  any 
Pear. 

he  perfum  d'Aouft ,  i0  el  the  Augufl  perfumed 
Pear,  or  la  Poire  ds  Eerny ,  i.  e.  the  Berny~pear, 
is  longifh,  large,  and  of  a  good  Tafte*  It  is 
greeni/h  and  fpotted. 

La  Cramoifine ,  i.  e*  the  Crimfon  Pear,  is  a 
fmall  Pear,  a  little  longifh,  fomewhat  like  the 
Blanket  Pear,  but  thinner  ,*  the  Juice  is  very 
fweet,  and  ’tis  a  great  Beareh 

Le  Bon  Chretien  Mufquee>  i*  e»  the  musked 
Bon  Chretien ,  or  gddd  Chriftian,  or  Poire  fans 
peaa ,  /.  ea  the  Pear  without  Skin,  is  rounder 
and  fmaller  than  the  Summer  Sort ;  its  Skin  is 
Yellow  and  its  Flefh  pretty  hard ;  it  is  one 
of  the  beft  Pears,  and  the  moll  in  Efteem;  its 
juice  very  fweet  and  delicious.  It  mu  ft  be 
grafted  upon  a  free  Stock,  for  it  feldom  comes 
to  any  Thing  upon  the  Quince,  and  is  fd 
fickle,  that  even  tho’  it  is  grafted  upon  a 
Pear  or  free  Stock,  it  lafts  blit  few  Years  ,•  it 
thrives  better  from  a  Bud,  than  from  clift 
Grafting,  for  the  Cion  languifhes  till  the  In- 
eiflon  is  entirely  recover’d* 

September  Pears. 

IN  September  the  following  Pears  are  fit  for 
the  Table,  viz,,  le  Bon  Chretien  d'Efie>  u 
e.  the  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  or  by  fame  call’d 
Gracioli ,  i.  e>  the  Delicate  Pear  ;  it  is  a  large 
yellow  Pear,  tender  Flefh,  full  of  fine  fugar’d 
Juice,  ©f  a  longifh  Make ;  ’tis  a.  pretty  good 
Bearer,  chiefly  about  the  Tops  of  the 
Branches*  which  fhould  not  be  cut  oft  in 

more 
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tnore  than  from  thofe  Trees  which  beaft  in 
the  fame  Manner. 

La  Poire  de  Salveati ,  is  pretty  large,  round, 
and  flat,  a  Stalk  long  and  (lender;  its  Fruit  is 
fair  and  handfome,  of  sl  fine  Yellow  ;  ’tis 
inelting,  and  will  keep  pretty  well;  it  is  one 
of  the  fweeteft  Pears,  and  may  be  reckon’d 
among  the  beft. 

La  Chambrette ,  i.  e.  the  Chambrette  Pear, 
is  large  and  longilh,  with  a  very  agreeable 
melting  FJefli ;  ’ds  lb  named,  as  being  firft 
brought  among  us  by  the  Marquis  of  Cam- 
hr  ay ,  the  Author  of  the  Virgouleufe ;  forne  call 
it  la  Chambrette  d'Hjver>  i .  e .  the  Winter 
Chambrette. 

La  Poire  d’ Ange,  i.  e.  the  Angel  Pear*  is 
fomewhat  like  the  Salveati ;  it  is  flatter  and 
more  melting,  but  has  not  fo  rich  a  Flavour, 
nor  quite  fo  fweet  a  Juice. 

La  Poire  de  Mon  Dieu*  v  el  the  God’s  Pear, 
is  an  handfome  Fruit,  and  pretty  good,  of  a 
yellowifh  red,  and  juicy  enough,  not  fub- 
to  be  (tony  ;  it  is  a  very  good  Bearer, 
and  the  Pears  ripen  upon  the  Tree  at  fome 
Diflance  of  Time  from  one  another 

La  Poire  Rofey  i.  e •  the  Rofe  Pear,  has  a 
large  round  Fruit,  of  an  Onion  Make;  its 
Stalk  is  very  long  and  (lender,  its  Flefh  is 
a  little  hard,  it  has  a  Rofe-water’d  juice, 
and  very  good. 

La  Verte  longuey  i>  el  the  long  Green  Pear, 
is  alfo  call’d  Moil i lie  bouche  d'Antomney  is  e .  the 
Autumn  Mouille  bouche,  or  Autumn  Mouth- 
water’d  Pear;  its  Fruit  is  long  and  of  a  green 
Colour  when  it  is  ripe,  is  very  melting,  and 
of  a  very  rich  Juice,  efpecialiy  when  it  grows  in 
II.  C  c  fucti 
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fitch  Land  as  is  rather’dry  than  wet ;  it  thrives 
better  upon  a  free  than  upon  a  Quince  Stock. 

L a  Verte  longue  Suiffe ,  7.  e.  the  long  Green 
Pear  of  Switzerland,  or  Poire  Panathee ,  i.  e .  the 
flreak’d  or  ftrip’d  Pear,  has  the  fame  Qualities 
of  the  former;  its  Wood  is  mark’d  with  yel¬ 
low  and  green,  and  its  Fruit  a  little  ftrip’d, 
and  even  fome  of  its  Leaves.  I  found  this 
Fruit  at  Baudeville ,  where  it  was  in  great  E- 
fteem,  and  a  Rarity. 

Le  Burke  Rouge ,  7.  e\  the  red  Buree ,  or  red 
Butter  Pear  ,*  it  is  call’d  like  wife  by  fome  French 
Gardiners  Buree  d' Anjou ,  7.  the  Anjou  But¬ 
ter  Pear,  fome  Name  it  Poire  d\Amboi[ey  i.  ei 
the  Amboife  Pear.  In  Normandy  it  is  call’d 
Ifambert  le  bony  or  the  good  Ifambert ;  it  is  a 
large  Pear,  long,  but  not  pointed,  well  co¬ 
lour’d  it  is  fo  butter’d  and  melting,  that  it 
well  deferves  its  Chara&er  of  Buree ;  its  Juice 
is  fugar’d  and  high  flavour’d,  and  it  ripens  off 
the  Tree  like  the  other  Burees ,  which  fliould 
be  gather’d  before  they  are  quite  ripe :  ’Tis 
the  belt  Pear  of  this  Seafon,  as  the  Rouffelet 
is  of  Summer  Pears,  and  the  bon  Chretien  of 
the  Winter. 

Le  Buree gr is,  i.  e*  the  grey  Bureey  or  grey 
Butter  Pear,  comes  later  than  the  former,  and 
Is  tart  and  more  melting  ;  but  the  green  Bu¬ 
ree  is  the  Jeaft  melting  of  any  of  the  butter 
Pears,  its  Juice  more  flat  and  its  Flavour  lefs 
rich.  To  keep  the  Buree  a  long  Time  in  eat¬ 
ing,  we  muff  let  them  hang  upon  the  Tree 
till  they  drop,  and  plant  fome  Trees  of 
them  againft  a  Wall,  to  the  Weftern  Af- 
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Le  Buree  blanc%  /•  e.  the  White  Buree>  or  by  fome 
French  Gardiners  call’d  Buree  a  courts  queue ,  i,e. 
the  £horc  ftalk’d  Buree ,  but  moll:  commonly 
call’d  Doyenne ,  or  the  Deans  Pear,  alfo  Poire 
de  St .  Michel ,  /.  St:  Michael's  Pear,  or  Mi¬ 
chaelmas*  pears  ;  by  fome  again,  it  is  call’d 
de  Niege ,  the  Snow  Pear,  or  /<?  Bonne 

Eute ,  /.  e.  the  good  Graft;  it  is  fair,  large  and 
a  good  Fruit,  of  a  Citron  Colour,  and  is  by 
fome  call’d  Poire  de  Citron,  i.e.  Citron  or  Le¬ 
mon-pear  ;  ’tis  very  melting. 

Ltf  Parfum  d ’  Auft ,  /.  the  perfumed  Au- 
guft-pear;  and  the  Brute  bonne ,  are  like  wife  in 
eating  part  of  this  Month. 

October  Pears. 

*Tp  H  E  following  Pears  are  fit  for  eating  in 
Otlober ,  viz. 

The  Meffire  Jean,  is  of  feveral  Sorts;  there 
is  the  White,  the  Gilded,  and  the  Grey  ;  the 
white  Sort  ripens  firft,  has  its  Flefh  more  ten¬ 
der  than  the  others,  and  its  Juice  lefs  fugar’d ; 
its  Whitenefs  feems  to  proceed  from  fome  Di~ 
ikmper  in  the  Tree;  for  when  the  Tree  is 
very  vigorous,  the  Fruit  is  better  colour’d. 

Le  MeJJire  Jean  dore,  i.  e .  the  gilded  Mon* 
iieur  John ,  has  a  more  richly  fugar’d  Juice 
than  the  former,  and  is  not  fo  fubje&  to  be 
ftony  as  the  grey  Sort  which  comes  later* 
and  will  keep  pretty  well,  and  has  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  rich  Juice  ;  this  is  one  of  the  beft 
and  moft  ancient  Fruits,  is  in  eating  all  the 
Autumn  Seafon,  when  People  are,  for  the 
moft  parr,  in  the  Country  ;  and  therefore  one 
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Hiould  have  plenty  of 'em;  the  firft  of  thefe 
is  corruptly  call’d  in  fome  Places  in  England , 

the  John  Dory. 

La  Poire  de  Vigne ,  i.  e,  the  Vine-pear,  by 
feme  call’d  Damoifelle ,  r.  e.  the  Lady’s  Pear, 
and  alfo  la  Longue  queue  d' Anjou,  i .  e.  the  An¬ 
jou  Long-Tail  ;  in  is  round,  of  a  greyifh 
brown  Colour,  very  melting,  and  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  rich  Juice;  the  Stalk  is  extraordinary 
long ;  the  Fruit  fhould  be  gather’d  before  it 
be  full  ripe,  otherwife  it  grows  meally  and 
foon  rots. 

La  Bergamotte  d' Automne ,  /•  e •  the  Autumn 
Bergamot,  is  a  pretty  large  green  Pear,  a 
little  rough  Coated,  of  a  flat  Make,  and  ve¬ 
ry  melting  ;  it  ripens  after  ’tis  gather’d  from 
the  Tree,  and  then  changes  its  Green  to  a 
ydiowiffa  Colour;  it  keeps  pretty  well — — 
To  bring  this  Fruit  fair  and  good,  and  make 
the  Tree  give  us  good  Wood,  and  conse¬ 
quently  good  Fruit,  we  muft  expofe  it  to 
the  riling  or  fetting  Sun,  and  by  no  Means 
to  the  violent  Heat  of  the  South  Sun,  which 
would  canker  the  Wood,  and  make  the  Fruit 
fmall  and  full  of  Cracks.  It  feldom  anfwers 
our  Expediotis  upon  Dwarfs ;  but  in  that 
Cafe  the  Shoots  mull  be  prun’d  long,  if  we 
expert  our  Wood  well  nourifhd  and  profita¬ 
ble ; ’tis  one  of  our  beft  Fruits,  but  we  fel¬ 
dom  find  enough  Trees  of  them  in  the  Fruit 
Gardens-  The  Afitumn* pears  fhould  always 
be  more  in  Number  than  the  others,  becaufe 
its  Fruit  is  almoft  half  our  Dyet,  and  is 
wholefome.  We  fhould  plant  fome  of  this 
Kind  of  Bergamot  to  the  fetting  Sun;  the 
Juigs?  indfed,  will  f>e  lefs  perfumed,  but  the 
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pweet  or  fugar’d  Tafte,  which  is  the  Glory 
of  moft  Winter  Fruits  will  make  good  the 
want  of  the  high  Flavour.  The  Water,  or 
juice  of  the  Bergamot,  is  the  coldeft  of  all 
Fruits. 

La  Bergamotte  Suiffe ,  i.  e.  the  Bergamot  of 
Switzerland ,  is  fcarcer  than  the  others  ;  it  is  a 
flat  made  Fruit,  and  very  melting,  ftreak’d 
with  green  and  yellow,  and  its  Wood  the 
fame;  it  bears  well  and  covets  a  Wall,  but 
little  Sun.  This  Pear  is  no  lefs  good  than 
curious,  and  is  the  forwarded  of  the  Berga¬ 
mots,  and  the  very  bed. 

La  Bergamotte  Mufque ,  i.  e.  the  Musk’d  Ber* 
gamot,  or  la  Voire  du  Colombier ,  i.  e.  the  Dove 
Pear,  or  Poire  de  Sidle ,  /.  e.  the  Sidlian  Pear, 
or  le  petit  Mufcat  d'Automney  i.  e,  the  little  Au¬ 
tumn  Mufcat,  is  a  fmall  dry  Pear,  very  high  . 
flavour’d,  a  great  Bearer,  and  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  Sweet-meat. 

La  Bergamotte  bdtarde ,  i.  e.  the  baflard  Ber¬ 
gamot,  is  large  and  flat,  ftreak’d  with  Grey, 
bears  like  Ropes  of  Onions,  its  Fiefh  brittle, 
of  a  pretty  good  Water,  and  fhould  be  ga^> 
ther’d  a  little  before  it  ripens. 

La  Bergamotte  tardive ,  /.  e.  the  late  Berga¬ 
mot,  or  Bergamotte  de  Pagutsy  i.  e.  the  Eafter 
Bergamot,  is  more  in  Efteem  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  becaufe  of  its  long  keeping,  tho’  its  c~ 
ther  Qualities  are  the  fame;  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Anjou ,  but  very  rare  about  Paris. 

La  belle  &  bonne ,  i .  e .  the  fair  and  good 
Pear,  is  a  large  Pear,  long  and  pointed,  of  a 
greyifh  Red  ;  the  Fiefh  is  tender  and  delicate, 
but  muft  be  eaten  juft  in  Time,  for  it  present¬ 
ly  decays. 
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he  petit  Oing,  i.  e.  the  little  Lard  Pear,  is  of 
a  middle  Size,  almoft  round,  but  of  unequal 
Shape,  rather  green  than  yellow;  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  melting  delicate  Pears,  and  bears 
very  well. 

he  Befi  d'Hery ,  i.  e.  the  Wilding  of  Hery 
Fojrreft,  is  a  round  yellow  rough  coated  Pear, 
of  a  middle  Size,  better  baked  than  raw, 
having  a  Fen  el-1  ike  Flavour,  which  is  good 
in  baked  Pears.  It  comes  from  the  Lower 
j Brittany,  from  the  Forreft  of  Hery,  from 
whence  it  took  its  Name.  Befy  or  Befter ,  fig- 
nifies  Wilding  in  Birttany,  Normandy,  and  feve- 
ral  other  Provinces. 

he  Chat  brule ,  i.  e .  the  burnt  Cat,  other  wife 
call’d  la  Pucelle  de  Xaintonge ,  e .  the  Xaintong 
Virgin,  is  a  little  longifh  and  pointed,  very 
brown,  melting,  ,and  of  a  rich  Water ;  it 
prefently  grows  meally. 

he  bee  d'Oye,  i.  e .  the  Goofe-b  ill-pear,  com¬ 
monly  call’d  le  Martin  Sec  de  Bourgogne ,  i.  e. 
the  Burgundy  dry  Martin-pear,  is  a  fmali 
Pear,  almoft  round,  of  a  reddifti  brown  ;  its 
Stalk  is  thick  and  long,  it  is  a  little  melting, 
and  is  well  tailed. 

ha  Poire  de  St .  Denis  d' Angers,  i.  e .  St.  De¬ 
nis  of  Angers  Pear,  is  large,  fair,  long,  and 
yellow;  its  Flefli  is  brittle  and  crackling,  and 
its  Juice  richly  fugar’d  ;  it  is  much  efteem’d 
about  Anjou. 

h’Amadote ,  /.  e.  the  Amadot-pear,  is  flat 
fhaped,  yellow,  a  rough  Coat,  dry  and  high 
flavour’d  ;  it  is  fo  call’d  from  being  found 
firft  in  a  Wood  in  Burgundy,  belonging  to  the 
Lady  Oudotte  ;  when  it  was  wild  its  Wpod 
was  full  of  Thorns,  but  by  cultivating  it  up¬ 
on 
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on  Quince  Stocks,  it  loofes  its  Thorns,  the9 
upon  free  Stocks  it  retains  them  ;  but  yet  up¬ 
on  the  free  Stock  the  Fruit  is  preferable; 
it  has  more  Juice,  and  is  more  melting,  and 
may  be  placed  among  the  beft.  This  Fruit, 
as  well  as  other  dry  and  perfum’d  Fruits,  are 
much  better  upon  dry  Soils,  than  upon  wet 
and  moift  Land  ;  the  latter  bringing  large, 
but  watry  and  inftpid  Fruit.  Chiefly  it  fhould 
be  obferv’d,  that  all  of  the  melting  or  butter 
Pears,  which  feldom  are  very  high  flavour’d, 
fhould  be  planted  in  light  Soils  ;  and  it  has 
been  an  Obfervation  worthy  Notice,  that  the 
Buree  Pears,  or  thofe  that  are  melting  like 
the  Thorn-pear,  fEchaJferie ,  &c.  are  greatly 
improved  by  grafting  them  upon  the  Ama¬ 
dous-,  for  the  Juices  or  Sap  of  the  Amadotte  is 
musk’d  and  richly  flavour’d;  and  the  Buree s 
or  melting  Pears  which  are  grafted  upon  it, 
are  perfumed  by  it. 

Poire  St.  Francois,  /.  e.  the  St.  Francis- pear, 
is  very  large,  long,  and  yellow  ;  it  bakes  ve¬ 
ry  well,  but  is  rather  too  harfh  to  eat  raw*. 

Poire  de  Ronville ,  i.  e.  the  Ronvilie-pear,  is 
large,  long,  and  green;  but  grows  yellow  in 
ripening  ;  it  bakes  well,  but  is  extream  good 
roafted  in  Wood  Embers. 

UEpine  Rofe ,  i.  e.  the  Thorn  Rofe,  is  of 
two  Sorts,  the  earlieft  ripe,  is  rather  long 
than  round,  and  brings  a  fair  large  Fruit, 
intermixt  with  Yellow  and  Grey  ;  it  has  a 
ftrong  rofey  Flavour.  The  latter  Sort  is 
fomewhat  like  the  Portail ,  or  Gate-pear;  it 
is  flatter,  and  has  lefs  of  thfc  rofey  Flavour 
than  the  forward  Kind. 
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Poire  de  Lanfac ,  i .  e.  the  Lanfack-pear,  is 
alfo  call’d  la  Dauphine ,  i.  e .  the  Dauphin-pear* 
comes  from  a  Village  named  it  is  a  fmall 

round,  yellow,  rough  Pear,  and  one  of  the 
moll  melting  Sorts :  ’Tis  efteem’d  one  of  the 
beft.  It  holds  fit  for  eating  a  long  Time,  e~ 
ven  till  January ,  if  they  are  gather’d  late  ; 
for  they  will  hang  upon  the  Tree  after  the 
Leaves  are  fallen,  and  till  the  hard  Frolls  be¬ 
gin  ;  it  is  like  wife  call’d  Franchipane  d'  Au- 
tumne ,  /.  e.  Autumn  Franchipan,  becaufe  of 
its  rich  fugar’d  Juice,  but  better  known  by 
the  Name  of  Dauphin  Pear.  Madame  de  Lan - 
facy  who  was  Lady  of  Haze,  was  Governefs 
to  the  Dauphin  of  France ,  afterwards  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  in  that  Time  it  was 
named  the  Dauphin.pear. 

Pears  good  in  November. 

T  N  November  is  fit  for  eating  the  VirgouUufe, 
•*  which  came  from  the  Village  call’d  Vir~ 
goalee,  near  Limoges  in  France,  of  which  Place  the 
Baron  of  Chambray  was  Lord ;  fo  that  in  that 
Country  it  is  call’d  the  Ckambrette  ;  it  is  a  large 
long  green  Pear,  which  grows  yellow  in  ri¬ 
pening  ;  it  is  one  of  the  firmeft  Burees ,  and  I 
very  good  ;  it  lafts  fit  for  the  Table  a  long  j 
Time,  but  muft  not  be  kept  clofe,  nor  laid  i 
upon  Deal-boards,  or  Straw,  no  more  than  l 
the  other  Buree ,  or  melting  Pears,  which  are  ( 
apt  to  take  the  Tafte  from  any  thing  they  I 
touch  :  But  they  may  fafely  be  laid  upon  j 
Shelves  made  of  Oak,  or  cover’d  withPlaifter  i 
of  Paris  j  or  elfe  if  we  have  any  particular 
*  Flavour  ; 
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Flavour  which  we  would  give  them,  we 
may  perfume  Skins  of  Leather  to  our  Like- 
ing,  and  lay  thefe  Pears  upon  them,  they  will 
foon  take  the  Scent  we  defig  n  them*  The 
Tree  is  one  of  the  faireft  of  all  the  Pears,  as 
well  for  the  fine  Verdure  of  its  Leaves ;  as 
for  its  plenty  of  Sap*  which  pufhes  forth 
large  and  vigorous  Shoots ;  therefore  where 
a  Tree  dies  or  languishes,  plant  a  Vigculeufe 
in  its  Place,  and  it  will  foon  fill  the  Vacan¬ 
cy:  However  one  may  have  two  many  of 
them;  but  what  I  fay  is  only  to  inform  a 
young  Gardiner,  that  the  Virgouleufe  will 
fooner  make  good  a  Deficiency  in  a  Planta¬ 
tion,  than  any  other  good  Pear  that  1  know 
of. 

If  we  gather  this  Fruit  before  it  is  ripe  it 
is  apt  to  wither;  it  rather  choofes  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  as  a  Dwarf  than  in  a  Standard,  for 
the  Fruit  is  very  tenderly  join’d  to  the  Tree* 
and  a  little  Wind  breaks  it  off ;  and  if  it  hangs 
too  long  upon  the  Tree,  it  loofes  of  its  Ex¬ 
cellence,  and  hardly  is  brought  to  meit,  but 
it  lafts  longer. 

We  may  treat  this  Sort  in  Efpaliers*  or  a- 
gainft  Walls  lying  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Sun, 
but  never  to  the  South,  which  makes  the  Tree 
turn  yellow,  and  cracks  the  Fruit,  neither 
will  the  Fruit  keep. 

There  is  one  Sort  which  is  very  rare,  the 
Wood  is  red,  and  the  Fruit  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour;  it  is  fit  for  eating  fomewhat  later  than 
the  other,  and  Jafts  good  till  February ,  It  has 
the  fame  Qualities  of  the  other  Vigouleufe , 
except  that  7tis  iefs  melting  or  butter’d.  We 
fhould  graft  this  rare  Sort  upon  the  com- 
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mon  Virgotileufe ,  if  we  exped  the  Fruit  large 
and  in  good  Perfedion. 

L'Ambrette ,  i.e.  the  Ambrette,  is  a  round 
Pear,  of  a  greenifh  grey  Colour,  in  ftrong  ftiff 
Ground  ;  but  is  whitifh  in  Tandy  Land  ;  it  is 
very  melting,  and  of  a  rich  Water.  I  efteem 
it  one  of  the  beft  Pears,  tho*  it  is  a  Wilding, 
as  one  may  difcover  by  its  thorny  Wood.  It 
brings  better  Fruit,  being  graffed  upon  the 
Quince  than  upon  the  free  Stock  ;  the  latter 
fubjeding  the  Fruit  to  be  ftony,  and  of  a 
greener  Colour  than  the  other,  as  it  retains 
more  of  the  Wilding  ;  but  the  Quince  Stock 
foftens  and  redihes  it;  this  Fruit  is  in  high 
Efteem  every  where. 

La  Marquife ,  i.  e.  the  Marquis,  is  a  large 
green  Pear,  which  grows  yellow  in  ripening. 
It  is  in  many  Things  like  the  Winter  Bon  Chre¬ 
tien  •  its  Stalk  is  long  and  ilender,  anditsFlefh 
very  melting  and  butter’d,  its  Juice  fweet 
and  richly  musked,  forncwhat  fugar’d  like  the 
Water  of  the  Meffire  Jean  Pear ;  it  makes  a 
good  Tree,  and  bears  well ;  and  the  Sap  is 
fo  vigorous,  that  tis  always  well  furnifhed 
with  Wood  ;  this  Pear  is  one  of  the  beft. 

La  Poire  de  Maltha  i.  e.  the  Malta- pear,  is 
by  fome  call’d  Poire  de  Preire>  u  e.  the  Prieft’s 
Pear,  is  almoft  round,  ftreak’d  with  grey  and 
brown;  its  Stalk  is  thick  and  fhort ;  its  Juice 
fweet,  and  of  a  Rofe-like  Flavour;  it  holds 
a  long  while  in  eating ;  and  tho’  the  Flefti 
be  crackling  and  brittle,  ’tis  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate. 

L a  Poire  £Epiney  i.  e.  the  Thorn  Pear,  is 
Green,  and  almoft  of  an  oval  Figure  ;  it  has 
a  little  fwelling  near  the  Stalk,  which  renders 
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that  a  little  flefhy.  It  turns  Yellow  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  is  very  melting  and  high  musked. 
I  think  it  one  of  the  beft  melting  Pears  we 
have,-  efpecially  if  it  be  upon  a  free  Stock, 
for  upon  the  Quince,  the  Fruit  foon  decays. 
Why  it  is  call’d  the  Thorn  Pear,  I  can’t  con- 
ceive,  for  there  are  no  Thorns  upon  the  Tree; 
the  Ambrette  might  rather  deferve  that  Name, 
whofe  Wood  is  very  thorny. 

By  Experience  I  find  the  Fruit  is  much 
better  in  light  Tandy  Ground,  than  in  flat 
heavy  Land  ;  for  in  the  latter,  ’tis  always 
watry  and  infipid ;  and  in  that  Cafe  we 
fhould  put  Sand  about  the  Roots,  rather  than 
Dung  ;  for  I  find,  that  Sand  fo  apply’d.  gives 
the  Fruit  a  rich  Flavour.  We  fhould  like-* 
wife  do  the  fame  to  Peach-Trees,  Fig-Trees, 
and  fome  others,  when  they  are  planted  in 
heavy  Ground,  tor  tho’  in  a  ftrong  Soil, 
they  bear  large  Fruit,  it  is  feldom  good  for 
any  thing. 

L’ Ebergement  is  a  large  Pear,  very  like  the 
Franc-real  in  Fruit,  Wood,  and  Leaf,  and 
might  juftly  5e  named  the  Franc-real  Euree, 
Its  Juice  is  fweet,  and  it  is  a  great  Bearer, 
bringing  its  Fruit  the  length  of  the  Shoot, 
or  like  Ropes  of  Onions:  This  does  much 
better  upon  a  free  Stock,  than  upon  the 
Quince;  for  upon  the  latter  it  is  foon  meal* 
ly,  and  fhould  rather  be  eaten  a  little  green 
than  ripe.  We  fhould  obferve,  that  thofe 
Fruits  which  are  fubjecfc  to  rot  foon,  or  grow 
meally,  are  much  mended  by  grafting  upon 
free  Stocks  ;  for  the  Qmnce,  which  brings  a 
dry  harfh  Fruit,  communicates  its  Hadhnefc 
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and  Drynefs  to  the  Fruits  grafted  upon  it ; 
and  like  wife  fuch  Kinds  of  Fruit  fhould  be 
gather’d  fooner  than  others,  before  the  Sap 
flackens  in  its  Motion,  for  then  the  Fruit 
dries  and  rots  fooner  than  thofe  which  have 
had  Jefs  Time  upon  the  Tree. 

Louife -Bonne  is  a  large  Pear,  of  a  very  long 
Make,  of  a  Pearl-like  Figure  :  ’Tis  whitifh 
and  very  melting,  if  we  do  not  eat  it  too 
loon,  it  comes  from  Foitcu  ;  the  Lady  of 
which  Place,  was  named  Louife ,  and  had  fo 
great  an  Efteem  for  this  Fruit,  that  it  was 
call’d  the  Louife- Bonne ,  or  Good  Louifa . 

Le  Mart  in- Sec  de  Champagne ,  i,  e.  the  Cham¬ 
pagne  dry  Martin- pear,  is  rather  long  than 
round,  well  colour’d,  and  ftreak’d  with  red  and 
grey.  It  has  a  fugar’d  and  high  flavour’d  Wa¬ 
ter,  but  is  a  little  fubjed  to  be  ftony.  It  bears 
abundantly,  and  is  in  eating  about  three 
Months.  ’Tis  in  high  Efleem  every  where. 

Parfirn  d'Hyver ,  u  e.  the  Winter  perfumed 
Pear,  is  an  excellent  Pear  for  baking ;  ’tis 
large,  round,  and  well  coloured  with  yellow, 
*T is  a  good  Bearer. 

Citron  Mufqee}  i.  e.  the  masked  Lemon,  or 
Citron  Pear,  is  almoft  round,  finely  colour’d 
with  yellow  and  red,  very  high  flavour’d 
and  a  little  dry ;  but  ’tis  to  be  watch’d  and 
taken  when  it  begins  to  fra  ell,  for  then  its 
Water  is  more  delicate  and  foft  to  the  Palate. 
It  is  better  in  nioiit  Grounds,  than  in  dry 
fandy  Places,  as  are  mod  of  the  dry  perfum¬ 
ed  or  masked  Pears. 

Poire  de  Jalcufie  is  large,  and  refembles 
the  pound  Pear,  but  is  yellower  and  more 
pointed  towards  the  Stalk;  its  Flefh  is  fo 
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melting,  and  its  Water  fo  richly  fugafd  and 
perfum’d,  that  with  good  Reafon  it  may  be 
laid  to  excite  Jealoufy  among  the  Pears  of 
this  Seafon,  as  its  Name  intimates.  It  fhould 
not  be  too  ripe  when  ’tis  gather’d,  for  elfe  it 
would  be  too  melting,  and  keep  little  ;  for 
mod  of  the  melting  Pears  rot  quickly,  if  they 
hang  too  long  upon  the  Tree.  This  Sort 
upon  the  free  Stock  keeps  a  long  Time ;  but 
when  it  is  graffed  upon  a  Quince  Stock,  the 
Fruit  foon  decays. 

Le  Bezy  de  Quijfoy ,  is  a  little  Pear,  almoft 
round,  very  brown  and  melting.  It  was  firft 
found  in  the  Forreft  of  Quijfoy  in  Brittany , 
where  it  is  call’d  Ruffet,  or  petit  Buree  £Hy- 
ver%  Le.  little  Winter  Buree.  Its  Water  is  ex- 
treamly  rich  and  vinous,  preferving  dill 
fomechingof  the  Wilding  it  was  taken  from; 
u§  an  extraordinary  Bearer,  and  brings  its 
Fruit  in  Clufters. 

Le  Parfum  £  Autumn ,  ?.  e.  the  Autumn  per¬ 
fum’d  Pear,  is  pretty  large  and  long  ;  ’cis 
very  much  musked  and  high  flavour’d  for 
one  of  the  Bur&e  Race,  or  fuch  as  have  a 
melting  Flefb. 

Le  Saffron  d'Hyver ,  i.  e .  the  Winter  Saffron 
Pear,  is  by  fome  call’d  Orange  de  St.  Lo>  i.  e. 
Sr.  Lo  Orange  Pear;  the  Fruit  is  large  and 
round,  of  a  grey  Colourf  and  its  Flefh  very 
melting,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour;  it  lads 
good  a  long  time,  is  well  edeern’d,  and  bears 
very  well.  It  does  better  upon  a  free  Stock 
than  upon  the  Quince. 

La  Roujfeline ,  is  very  like  the  Martin-Sec 
de  Champagne ,  or  Champagne  dry  Martin-pear, 
but  is  a  little  more  pointed,  and  yellower. 

The 
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The  Stalk  is  very  long  and  (lender,  like  that 
call’d  Poire  deVtgne ,  or  Vine-pear.  It  is  one 
of  the  beft  Burees ,  delicately  musked,  like  the 
Pear  named  Robine>  which  in  my  Opinion,  is 
the  beft  of  the  masked  Race.  It  is  likely, 
this  Fruit  was  named  Roujfeline ,  becaufe  its 
melting  Flefh,  and  extraordinary  musked 
Flavour  is  fomewhat  like  the  Roujfelet.  If 
this  Fruit  was  more  conftant  in  its  Ripening 
and  Perfe<ftion,  I  fhould  efteem  it  the  beft  of 
the  Winter  Fruits;  but  fome  Years  it  is  dry 
and  high  flavour’d,  and  in  others,  it  is  melt¬ 
ing  and  of  a  very  different  Relifih;  fo  that 
the  Palate  does  not  know  what  to  expect 
from  it, 

Bergamotte  Crejfave>  is  large  and  flat,  of  a 
yellowifh  grey  Colour;  the  Flefh  is  very 
melting,  and  the  juice  richly  fugar’d  and  vi¬ 
nous.  Tis  a  rare  and  excellent  Fruit,  and 
brings  a  great  deal  of  Wood  ;  is  much  better 
upon  the  free  Stock  than  upon  the  Quince. 

Of  December  Pears. 

TN  December ,  the  following  Pears  are  in  Sea- 
fon. 

La  Vilandry ,  or  by  fome  called  le  Bez,y ,  is 
a  pretty  large  Pear,  almcft  of  an  Oval  Shape, 
and  of  a  Yellowifh  Colour,  very  melting  and 
well  flavour'd,  efpecially  when  it  grows  in 
light  fandy  Land ;  it  lafts  good  a  Jong  time, 
and  is  a  good  Bearer,  bringing  its  Fruit  in 
Clufters:  The  Tree  makes  a  good  appear¬ 
ance,  the  Leaves  very  long,  narrow  and 
pointed ;  and  its  Fruit  may  very  juftly  de- 
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ferve  our  Care  as  one  of  the  beft  of  this 
Month. 

L'Efine  longue  d'Hyver,  i.  e.  the  long  Winter 
Thorn-pear,  is  by  fome  French  Gardiners 
called  Verte  longue  d'Hyver ,  t.  e.  the  long 
green  Winter-pear,  and  in  fome  Places  the 
Winter  Mouilie  Bouche ,  is  very  melting,  and 
of  a  rich  Water,  it  is  fomewhat  like  the  Au¬ 
tumn  Thorn-pear,  but  is  rather  larger  and 
longer,  and  does  not  grow  meally  in  ripen¬ 
ing  :  It  lafts  a  long  time,  and  is  one  our  beft 
Pears. 

Poire  de  Satin,  i.  e.  the  Satin-pear,  is  al- 
moft  round,  white  anc}  fmooth-coated ;  its 
Flefh  is  very  melting,  and  its  Water  extreme¬ 
ly  fugar’d,  it  lafts  good  three  Months,  and 
brings  plenty  of  Wood  and  Fruit  every  Year, 
which  is  fomewhat  particular  in  a  Pear-Tree. 

Colmar ,  is  a  large  Pear  fomewhat  refembling 
the  large  Autumn  Bergamott,  but  a  little 
more  pointed  ;  its  Flefh  is  butter’d,  but  not 
very  melting,  its  Juice  fugar’d  and  rich,  it 
bears  well  and  {hoots  plentifully;  it  has  not 
been  long  about  Paris,  [  Amo  i<5po]  and  is 
yet  pretty  rare,  but  fo  good  a  Fruit  cannot 
be  long  in  a  few  Hands  :  It  lafts  the  beft  part 
of  the  Winter. 

Merveille  d'Hyver,  i.  e.  the  WTonder  of  the 
Winter,  is  a  round ifh  Pear,  but  fometimes 
of  an  unequal  Figure  ;  this  is  one  of  the  beft 
melting  Burees ,  ’tis  of  a  GreeniCh  Colour 
like  the  little  Bergamott,  but  is  fomewhat 
richer  in  its  Flavour. 

Poire  Bronze,  i .  e.  the  Brafs  Pear,  fo  nam¬ 
ed  becaufe  of  its  Colour,  is  much  like  a  large 
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Bon  Chretien ;  it  is  a  fair  large  Fruftfit  for  ba~ 
king,  and  is  richly  flavour’d  by  chat  means. 

L a  Meffire  Jean  d'Hyver ,  /.  the  Winter 
Monfieur  by  fome  called,  Marion 

d*  Amiens,  and  Poire  de  <ver,  i.  e.  the  Worm- 
pear,  is  fomewhat  like  the  common  Meffire 
Jean ,  but  clear  and  more  pointed  ,  it  holds 
good  a  long  time,  its  Water  is  richly  fugar’d, 
its  Flefh  is  brittle  and  crackling,  without 
melting  at  all  in  the  Month. 

La  Poire  de  Mauritanie ,  i.  e.  the  Moor’s 
Pear;  is  of  a  Black  Brown  Colour,  a  little 
touch’d  with  Red,  and  a  little  pointed  in  its 
Make :  It  is  called  by  fome  le  Sucrin  Noir , 
/.  e .  the  Black  Sugar-pear  ;  its  juice  is  fome¬ 
what  like  that  of  the  Meffire  Jean. 

L'Archduc ,  i.  e .  the  Arch-Duke’s  Pear,  is 
round  and  yellow,  refembling  the  Pears  cal¬ 
led  Petit  Oing  before-mentioned,  but  is  later 
and  much  better :  It  is  melting,  and  has  a 
fweet  and  agreeable  juice,  it  is  one  of  our 
heft. 

Buree  d'Hyver,  i.  e.  the  Winter  Buree,  is  cal¬ 
led  in  fome  Places  in  France,  le  Gatelher ,  and 
Jenart»pear;  ’tis  large  and  green,  of  a  long 
oval  Shape  :  Its  Flefh  is  after  the  manner  of 
the  Buree  Race,  but  is  better  baked  than  raw, 

L a  France  Real,  or  otherwife  called  in 
French ,  Grefs  micet ,  is  a  large  Pear,  a! molt 
round,  of  a  yeliowifh  Colour,  ’tis  one  of  the 
beft  baking  Pears :  There  is  a  fmall  fort  of 
this  which  is  round  and  yellow,  and  very 
dry?  but  well  rafted;  the  Kernel  is  very  large, 
the  Fruit  is  of  long  laft,  and  the  Tree  bears 
well.  ■  ' 
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^  he  Milan  d'H\njery  i.  e.  The  Winter  Milan* 
pear,  called  fometimes  le  Milan  rona,  i.  e .  rhb 
round  M/'/a/^pear,  is  not  unlike  the  com* 
ffion  Bergamott,  but  its  Coat  Kefs  rough.  ' 

La  Poire  de  lopinambouY ,  is  large,  long  and 
yellow;  in  ripening  very  like  the  Renville^ 
pear  before  deferibed;  It  is  highly  perhmied, 
its  Flefh  brittle  but  tender,  and  its  Juice  rich. 

La  Poire  de  Portugal,  i.  e.  the  Portugal- pear ) 
is  not  very  l&rge,  but  is  high  flavour’d.,  and 
very  agreeable. 

La  St.  Germain ,  or  as  fame  call  if;  V Income 
la  Farey  is  large  and  long,  its  Flefh  butter’d 
and  melting,  like  enough  to  the  Pirgouleufe  ;  it 
is  an  extraordinary  Fruit  forGoodnefs  and 
keeping,  and  holds  in  eating  a  long  time, 
ib  that  we  fbou’d  have  a  good  many  Tree6 
or  it,  which  make  a  handfome  Appearance 
and  bear  well;  we  owe  this  excellent  Fruit 
to  a  Wilding  which  was  found  upon  the 
Banks  of  the  River  de  la  Fare ,  in  the  Parifli 
of  St.  Germain ,  and  altho’  it  has  been  grafted 
and  cultivated  with  all  imaginable  Cart,  its 
Wood  is  ftill  enclining  to  be  thorny  ;  the 
Leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  feem  en* 
dined  to  fhut  up  like  thofe  of  ah  Orange  tree 
that  wants  Water.  Some  have  difputed  whe¬ 
ther  the  St.  Germain  and  la  Fare  are  not  two 
different  Fruits  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  fhall  not 
fettle  that  Point;  if  there  is  any  difference, 
1  think  the  St.  Germain  is  the  fmailer,  greener, 
and  lefs  melting  of  the  two;  but  yet  the 
Wood  and  the  Leaved  are  alike,  &nd  in  forae 
Years  their  Fruit  is  very  nearly  the  fame  : 
However,  I  think  the  St.  Germain  is  worth  all 
the  Winter  Fruits ;  it  has  all  the  good  Qua¬ 
il.  E  rl  lines 
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Jities  of  the  Virgouleufe  and  none  of  the  bad 

ones. 

L a  Poire  de  Naples,  i.  e,  the  Naples-pear  > 
is  yellow,  rough  coated,  flat,  and  its  Flefh 
of  the  Buree  kind;  ’tis  a  great  Bearer,  its 
Leaf  very  long  and  narrow,  and  curl’d  in  a 
particular  manner. 

Pears  good  in  January. 

T^Uring  the  Month  of  January,  and  the  fol- 
^  lowing,  the  Fruitery  will  furnifh  us  with 
th eBmChretien,  which  is  of  feveral  forts.  There 
is  firfl,  the  Bon  Chretien  doriy  %.  e.  the  Gilded 
Boo  Chretien,  winch  is  the  tendered  and  Hrft 
ripe;  then  we  have  leBonChretien  d’Auche, which 
has  no  Kernel,  or  Sans  pepin\  it  is  the  beft 
fort  at  Auche,  but  not  about  Paris ;  it  colours 
like  the  other  Bon  Chretiens  according  to  the 
Afped-  we  give  it,  much  better  in  Efpalier  or 
againft  a  Wall,  than  in  a  Dwarf.  As  the 
Infed  called  the  Tiger  has  fhewn  it  fe If  fo 
powerful  an  Enemy  to  this  Tree,  we  fhould 
not  it  expofe  fully  to  the  South  Sun,  but  rather 
to  the  Raft  or  IVefl,  which  indeed  gives  us 
greener  Fruit,  but  they  nevertheless  ripen 
well  in  the  Houfe,  and  come  to  a  good  Co¬ 
lour:  ’Tis  to  be  obferved  that  in  thefe 
cooler  and  moifter  Situations,  this  Tree  pre- 
ferves  its  Leaves  green  and  ftroog  till  the 
end  of  Autumn . 

Le  Bon  Chretien  verd9  i.  e ,  the  Green  Bon 
Chretien ,  has  the  molt  Juice,  and  lafls  till 
April  and  May,  when  it  is  cultivated  upon 
a  free  Stock  :  In  ripening  it  turns  Yellow. 
There  is  a  long  and  a  round  kind,  but  the 
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bed  is  of  a  Bottle  Shape.  We  mud  be  fore 
not  to  expofe  thefe  forts  in  too  hot  a  Place, 
for  fear  of  In  feds,  and  the  drying  or  fcorch- 
ing  of  the  Leaves,  which  flops  the  Sap,  and 
hinders  the  Progrefs  of  the  Fruit,  As  a  Re¬ 
medy  againd  the  Infeds  fuhjed  to  annoy 
this  Tree,  we  fhould  waft  all  the  Parts  of  it 
in  Autumn  and  in  the  Spring,  jud  when  the 
hot  Weather  comes  in,  with  fair  Water, 
which  one  may  continue  from  time  to  time, 
as  wed  as  watering  the  Roots  now  and  then : 
Some  boyl  Rue,  Wormwood  and  other  bit¬ 
ter  Herbs  to  wafh  their  Trees  with,  but  I 
find  fair  Water  will  do  alone.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  way  which  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  this 
Cafe,  which  is,  to  fpread  a  Cloth  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Tree  about  Day-break,  and  with  a 
tender  Brufh  fweep  thefe  Flies  down  upon 
the  Cloth  and  dedroy  them  ;  for  early  in  the 
Morning,  while  the  Dew  falls,  they  can’t 
take  Wing. 

We  owe  this  Fruit  to  St.  Martin ,  who 
brought  it  from  Hungary  into  France ,  at  which 
time  the  People  gave  it  the  name  of  Bon  Chre¬ 
tien,  i.  e:  the  good  Chriflian. 

There  is  dill  another  kind  of  Bon  Chretien 
of  Englijh  Growth,  or  at  lead  was  brought 
from  England  into  France ;  which  might  rather 
be  called  the  Moor  from  its  black  brown 
Skin:  This  is  much  like  the  French  fort  in  its 
Wood,  Leaf  and  Goodnefs  ;  being  of  a  ten¬ 
der  Flefh,  and  a  rich  fugar’d  Water. 

To  preferve  the  Bon  Chretien  and  other  late 
Fruits,  they  fhou’d  be  gather’d  in  fair  Wea¬ 
ther,  when  they  are  very  dry,  and  in  the  De- 
creafe  of  th§  Moon,  which  makes  them  keep 
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a  long  while  without  rotting ;  we  may  know 
when  they  are  ripe,  by  their  eafy  leaving  the 
Tree*  which  only  happens  when  the  Sap  is 
thickned,  dr  is  hid  to  be  without  Motion. 

Le  gros  Etwee  bldnc  d’Hyvev,  i.  e.  the  great 
white  Winter  Burie-Peur,  bears  a  whitifh Fruit, 
long  and  thick  ftaped,  fcmewhat  like  the 
Winter  Bon  Chretien  ;  it  is  very  meltiqg,  and 
full  of  a  Tweet  and  agreeable  Juice. 

La  Voire  de  Fribourg,  z\  e.  the  Fribourg-pe ar, 
is  a  large  fair  Fruit,  of  a  yellow  amber  Co¬ 
lour,  its  Flefh  is  crackling,  but  its  Juice  is 
fugar’d  and  delicious. 

V Orange  d'Hyver ,  i.  e*  the  Winter  Orange- 
pear,  is  large  and  round,  green  upon  theTree, 
but  changes  yellow  in  ripening ;  Its  Juice  is 
fweet  and  agreeable,  and*  it  holds  good  a 
long  time. 

Poire 'de  Prince ,  i.  e.  the  Princes  Pear,  is  ex^ 
cellent  for  baking;  It  is  a  large  Fruit,  of  a 
beautiful  red  Colour,  its  juice  is  very  agreea-* 
blc,  and  it  is  not  fubjed  to  be  ftony. 

Le  petit  Mu  feat  d'Hyver>  t.  e .  the  little  Win¬ 
ter  Mu  feat,  is  a  round  yellow  Pear,  its  Flefh 
is  a  little  dry,  but  very  well  rafted. 

La  Poire  de  livre,  i.  e.  the  Pound-pear,  is  al~ 
fo  called  k  Rateau  Gri$y  i*  e .  the  Grey  Rake- 
pear,  is  a  very  large  brown  Pear,  good  for 
baking. 

La  Poire  de  St.  Francois,  ?.  e.  St.  Francis's 
Pear  5  Vis  named  by  tome  Poire  Grill  ant  ^  i.  e, 
the  Slippery-pear,  is  very  large  and  long,  of 
a  brown  Colour:  It  is  excellent  baked,  ha¬ 
ving  a  rich  musked  Juice,  and  is  never  ftony. 

Pears 
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Pears  good  in  February. 

£T"\HE  Pears  fit  for  the  Table  this  Month, 
is  firft,  le  Rouffelet  d'Hyv  srt  /.  e.  the  Win¬ 
ter  Rouffelet,  not  much  unlike  the  Summer 
Rouffelet,  but  is  rather  longer,,  and  a  little 
pointed  towards  the  Stalk;  it  is  greener,  and 
has  lefs  red  in  it  than  the  Summer  fort:  Its 
Juice  is  richly  fugar’d,  and  of  a  Vinous  Fla¬ 
vour  ;  the  Wood  is  red  like  the  common 
Rouffelet,  and  the  Leaves  of  both  are  alike. 

Le  Gros  Mufc  d' Hyver,  /.  e.  the  great  Win¬ 
ter  Musk- pear,  is  alfo  called,  Orange  Mufqueet 
i.  e.  the  Orange  Musk’d-pear,  and  by  feme. 
Poire  Magdalaine ,  u  e-  the  Magdalaimpear,  is 
round  and  green,  but  turns  yellowifh  in  ri¬ 
pening;  its  Juice  is  highly  musked,  and  is  one 
of  the  beft  of  this  Seafon,  tho’  the  Grain  of 
its  Flefh  is  a  little  coarfe. 

La  Paftoralle ,  is  a  yellow  long  Pear,  its 
Flefh  is  melting  and  extraordinary  good,  it 
keeps  well,  and  is  in  eating  a  long  time; 
but  this  as  well  as  others,  is  better  or  worfe 
as  the  Seafon  of  its  Growth  is-  dry  or  wet. 

Le  Martin  Sire ,  is  a  long  Pear  green  and 
red  ;  its  Juice  richly  perfum’d,  and  keeps  a 
a  great  while. 

Dagoberty  is  pretty  large,  long  and  red," 
it  bakes  very  well. 

La  Donville ,  by  fome  called  the  Cfdot  or 
Poire  de  Province9  is  large  and  long  fhaped, 
of  a  yellowifh  red  Coldbr,  not  fubjedf  to  be 
liony ;  it  is  much  efteeined  for  baking. 

*  <  y  ;  *  ■  «  (  » 
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he  Eequefne ,  is  long,  more  pointed,  and 
b£  a  browner  Colour  than  the  Danville ;  it 
fceeps  well,  and  is  good  baked.  In  the  later 
Seafon,  we  muft  be  fare  to  have  a  Stock  of 
Pears  for  baking,  roafting  or  ftewing,  for 
they  are  preferable  to  raw  Fruit  during  frofty 
Weather;  even  the  Bon  Chretien  is  mended  by 
roafting  in  Wood  Embers. 

La  Bergamot te  /Holland e,  i .  et  the  Holland 
Bergamott,  is  a  very  large,  fair  round  Pear, 
green,  and  its  Fiefh  butter’d,  but  its  Juice 
not  fo  rich  as  the  other  Bergamotts. 

La  Bergamone  Bugy ,  is  by  fome  called 
Poire  Nichole ,  and  Poire  du  Minifire 5  and  in 
Italy ,  Perefpim ,  is  a  large  Pear,  aim  oft  round, 
but  narrow  towards  the  Stalk ;  ’tis  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green,  its  Fiefh  butter'd  and  melting, 
and  keeps  well;  it  is  apt  to  grow  mufty  if  it 
is  kept  clofe,  and  takes  the  Flavour  of  any 
ghing  that  touches  it  ,*  therefore  fhould  have 
Air,  and  be  kept  like  the  Virgouleufe ,  as  I 
have  before  dire&ed ;  it  brings  excellent 
Fruit  being  planted  againft  an  Eafl  or  We (l 
Wall,  but  does  not  fucceed  fo  well  in  Dwarfs 
or  Standards. 

Poire  de  Girofie ,  u  e*  the  Clove-pear,  is  round 
and  of  a  greyifh  red ;  its  Fiefh  is  firm,  and 
its  Juke  very  fweet  and  well  tafted. 

La  Stetgonette ,  is  of  a  middle  Size,  long 
and  brown  ;  its  Fiefh  is  after  the  manner  of 
the  Buree ,  and  its  Juice  extre&mly  rich  for  a 
late  Pear. 


Pears 
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Pears  good  in  March  and  April. 


E  have  now  the  St;  Martial ,  which  in 


vv  fome  Places  is  call’d  Poire  Angelique,  or 
la  Chriftaline ,  it  is  very  like  the  Winter  Bon 
Chretien ,  it  is  full  as  long,  but  hardly  fo  thick; 
and  is  as  late  in  eating.  Its  Juice  is  fugar’d, 
and  its  Flefh  tender.  ’Tis  an  half  Buree% 
and  very  well  efteem’d  in  Languedoc ,  and 
chiefly  at  Thouloufe ,  by  the  Name  Angelique ; 
and  at  Bourdeaux  is  known  by  the  Name  o£ 
the  St.  Martial. 

La  Poire  de  Chaumoutely  i.  e.  the  Chaumoutef 
Pear,  or  otherwife  call’d  le  Be&yde  Chaumouteh 
which  is  the  Wilding  of  that  Place,  which 
lies  near  a  Town  call’d  Luz>archey  in  the 
Way  between  Calais  and  Paris 5  is  a  large 
Winter  Buree ,  aimed  like  the  Autumn  Buree% 
but  a  little  more  partaking  of  the  red  Co¬ 
lour;  it  is  a  melting  Fruit,  and  its  Water 
fweet  and  rich  ;  ’cis  one  of  the  beft  late  Pears. 
This  Fruit  was  found  a  few  Years  ago  (An¬ 
no  i6po.)  upon  a  Wilding  at  Chaumoutel , 
which  I  firft  grafted  upon  a  Quince  Stock, 
and  1  believe  fome  few  Years  will  render  ic 
yet  better  than  it  is,  if  it  be  well  cultivated  ; 
I  have  eaten  of  it,  from  its  wild  Tree,  at 
Whitfuntide. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  Fruits  ripen 
fooner  one  Year  than  another,  which  happens 
from  the  great  Heats,  or  much  Wet  falling 
while  they  are  in  their  Growth,  or  ripening 
State;  and  we  mu  it  obferve  too,  that  we 
imift  not  keep  them  too  warm  or  elofe  in 


she 
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the  Fruit  Chambers.  In  foft  Winters,  we 
fhould  give  them  all  the  Air  we  can  in  dry 
Weather,  but  never  open  the  Windows  in 
damp  foggy  Weather,  for  fuch  moift  Air  dif- 
pofes  the  Fruit  to  rot.  1  have  obferved,  that: 
in  moderate  Winters,  ail  Fruit  hurry  to  Ma¬ 
turity  or  Ripenefs,  and  foots  rot,  even  the 
Virgouleufe ,  unlefs  it  be  kept  airy,  and  then 
holds  good ;  but  efpecially  thofe  Fruits 
which  hang  long  upon  the  Tree,  are  the 
Jongeft  lading;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  Fruits 
fell  from  the  Tree,  or  have  been  gather’d  too 
fooo,  they  foon  fade,  but  then  their  Fiefb 
has  more  of  the  Buree  in  it. 

La  bonne  de  Soulers ,  is  a  kind  of  Winter 
Bergamot,  very  melting  and  well  tailed  ;  it 
keeps  a  long  while,  and  is  one  of  the  bed: 

L a  Bergamotte  de  Paques,  i.  e,  the  Eafter 
Bergamot,  is  green,  and  its  Flefh  melting  ; 
irs  Juice  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  Autumn 
Bergamot. 

Voire  de  Font  arable ,  i.  e .  Font  arable  Pear,  i£ 
call’d  Carmelite  mufquee ,  i%  e.  the  musked  Car¬ 
melite  Pear,  by  fome  Bonne  Foj ,  and  Gros 
Mufcat  de  [Jon,  or  Gros  Romaic  is  a  large 
Pear,  rather  long  than  round,  yellow  and 
tinged  with  red  ;  its  Flefh  is  never  flony  ; 
it  eats  well  enough  raw,  but  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  baking  Pear. 

Le  Cadillac ,  is  by  fome  call’d  Poire  de  Pc- 
quigny,  i.  e.  the  Pequigoy  Pear,  or  Poire  de  Cit - 
trouille ,  /.  e.  the  Gourd,  or  Pumpkin-pear,  of 
,  h  Tout-temps ,  or  Everlading  Pear,  is  a  Sort 
of  a  white  pound  Pear,  very  large,  flat,  and 
white,  fit  for  baking  ;  its  Wood  and  Leaved 
are  like  wife  very  large,  and  one  cannot  well 
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be  without  a  Tree  or  two  of  it,  for  the 
Largenefs  and  Beauty  of  its  Fruit. 

There  are  many  other  Pears  (fays  the  Gen* 
tleman  that  made  the  foregoing  Remarks) 
which  one  might  mention  as  fit  Fruit  for 
baking ;  or  to  follow  the  Catalogues  which 
have  been  publifli’d,  one  might  ufe  Names 
which  have  been  impofed  on  Fruits  by 
Strangers  at  their  Difcretion ,*  but  that  would 
confound  us  more  than  we  were  before.  I 
am  perfwaded  however,  that  fince  the  Date 
of  the  foregoing  Papers  Ann.  1690,  there  are 
many  good  Sorts  difcover’d  and  propagated 
by  our  Englijh  Gardiners  ;  and  ’tis  to  be 
wifh’d,Kthey  would  confult  how,  when,  and 
where  they  had  their  Original;  and  fling  out 
fuch  from  their  Catalogues  as  are  not  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  Way;  for  there  is  no  need,  in 
my  Opinion,  of  crouding  a  Garden  with  Un- 
neceffaries,  purely  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 
A  private  Gentleman  may  have  Riches  e~ 
nougb  in  a  narrow  Compafs  for  his  Ufe  and 
Satisfaction,  as  thofe  of  the  higheft  Rank  can 
gather  from  a  Multitude  of  Acres.  A  fin- 
gle  Perfon  in  a  little  Ground,  may  find  as 
confhnt  Advantage,  as  one  who  has  an  hun¬ 
dred  Acres,  and  a  numerous  Attendance  and 
Acquaintance  to  partake  with  him  of  his 
Benefits. 

Our  Author  is  therefore  for  abridging  as 
much  as  may  be,  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 
that  we  may  plant  no  Sort  but  what  may  by 
their  Goadnefs  invite  us  to  regard  their  Cul¬ 
ture  ;  his  Judgment  paifes  lor  the  Burees 
and  melting  Pears,  rather  than  thofe  with 
brittle,  crackling,  or  cajjaut  FleOi  3  and,  in  my 
II.  F  t  -  Opinion., 
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Opinion,  I  joyn  with  him  fo  far,  that  if  one 
of  the  beft  Burees  would  hold  for  eating, 
from  Auguft  to  April ,  that  Sort  alone  would 
anfwer  our  End  better  than  the  whole  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Pears  to  be  eaten  raw.  The  Pears 
with  the  Baree  Flefh,  fays  he,  which  are  the 
bed  efteemd,  fhould  be  cultivated  in  dry 
fandy  Land,  which  will  prevent  them  from 
being  ftony  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  we  fhould 
plant  the  dry,  high  flavour’d,  or  musked  Pears 
in  moifter  Soils. 


Ob  ser  vat  ions  and  Experi¬ 
ments,  concerning  manuring^  plant¬ 
ing,  grafting ,  and  pruning  of  Pears; 
with  the  left  Method  of  gathering 
and  prejerving  the  Fruit, 

H  O’  we  frequently  meet  with  good  In- 
ftru£h*ons  concerning  the  Culture  of  Fruit- 
Trees,  yet  it  is  obfervabie,  that  every  Day 
produces  fome  improving  Difcovery  among 
the  Curious.  In  the  Time  of  my  Pra&ice,  I 
have  pick’d  up  the  following  Remarks,  which 
I  think  will  be  of  Service  to  every  one  who 
is  a  Lover  of  good  Fruit,  by  J,  M. 


Obfer- 
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Obfervation  I. 

f 

IF  any  Branch  in  the  middle  of  the  Tree, 
rifes  with  too  much  Luxuriance  above  the 
reft,  in  full  fappy  Wood,  we  muft  cut  it  oft 
clofe  to  the  Body  of  the  Tree  ;  but  with  Re* 
gard,  we  do  not  injure  the  Bark  of  the  great 
Wood  we  take  it  from;  for  fuch  a  Wound 
would  endanger  the  Health  of  the  Tree,  the 
wounded  Part  would  be  a  long  Time  reco¬ 
vering,  and  be  fubjeft  to  canker. 

Obfervation  II, 

TIT  E  likewife  muft  obferve,  that  7 rees  ficuli 
*  *  be  pruned  but  once  in  a  Tear ,  which  I  know 
is  very  contrary  to  common  Pra&ice;  for 
there  are  too  many  People,  who  are  never 
without  their  Knife  in  their  Hand  ,*  the  con¬ 
tinual  Pruning  makes  a  Tree  fhoot  into  falfe 
Wood,  and  mifcarry  of  its  Buds  deftgn’d  for 
Fruit ;  it  interrupts  the  free  Paffage  of  the  Sap 
to  fuch  Buds,  by  diverting  it  to  fupport  the 
wounded  Parts  of  the  Tree,  and  fo  we  lofe 
the  Benefit  which  would  arife  from  the  pre¬ 
paring  Buds  for  Blolfom,  which  otherwife 
might  have  been  fruitful  the  fucceeding  Year. 
The  Reafon  why  Trees  fhoot  more  in 
Wood  when  they  have  been  largely  prun'd, 
than  they  did  before,  is  becaufe  the  Root 
had  fill’d  it  felf  with  Juices  proportionable 
to  the  Nourifhment  its  ftanding  Branches  re¬ 
quired  y  but  when  many  of  them  are  cut  a- 

F  f  3  w  ay 
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way,  the  fame  Fund  of  radical  Juice  goes  to 
the  Nourifliment  of  the  remaining  Buds,  that 
otherwife  was  deftgn’d  to  nourifh  as  many 
more,  perhaps:  So  that  then  we  may  fuppofe, 
if  the  Ballance  was  equal  between  the  Buds 
cutoff,  and  thole  remaining  upon  the  Tree, 
the  remaining  Buds  might  juft  produce  the 
fame  Weight  of  Wood,  that  the  Shoots  of 
that  Year  would  have  done,  had  the  Tree 
not  been  prun’d. 

Obfervation  III. 

TIT  HEN  a  Tree  is  in  good  Order,  we 
muft  take  Care  not  to  prune  it  too 
clofe,  or  take  away  too  much  Wood  within 
Side,  as  feme  are  too  apt  to  do,  leaving  a 
Dwarf  fometimes  naked  within;  ’Tis  how¬ 
ever  neceffary  to  allow  Air  between  the 
Shoots  which  come  from  the  Middle,  in  pro¬ 
per  Places,  for  the  better  Admittance  of  the 
Sun  to  ripen  the  Fruit  ;  and  in  this  Cafe  we 
may  remark,  that  we  may  allow  the  Shoots 
of  a  Dwarf-Tree  more  Air  in  a  ftrong  wet 
Ground  than  in  a  light  fandy  Ground,  which 
by  its  natural  Wamth,  gives  Colour  and 
Tafte  to  thofe  Fruits,  which  in  wet  cold 
Ground  would  be  inilpid  and  good  for  no¬ 
thing. 

Obfervation  IV. 

rT"VH  E  fourth  Obfervation  is,  that  Winter 
*■*-  Fruits  £120 u Id  have  their  Shoots  left 

wider 
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wider  afunder  than  the  Summer  Fruits  •  the 
latter  not  wanting  the  Sun  as  the  others  do^ 
therefore  may  be  left  pretty  full  of  Wood. 
We  may  like  wife  remark,  in  the  pruning  of 
Trees,  that  fuch  as  have  made  weak  Shoots, 
fhould  be  pruned  betimes,  in  January  the  la- 
teft ;  for  pruning  draws  the  Sap :  But  thofe 
Trees  which  are  very  vigorous,  fhould  be 
prun’d  late  in  the  Year,  e.  in  April >  or  even 
in  May,  they  will  bring  Jefs  Wood  and  more 
Fruit. 

Obfervation  V. 

TIT  E  muft  confider  the  Climate  where  we 
**  live,  that  we  may  dired  our  Pradice  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Degree  of  Cold  or  Heat  $  in 
hot  Countries,  the  Fruit  muft  be  gather’d 
fooner  than  in  the  colder  Climates,  becaufe 
the  Sap  has  perform’d  its  Work  fooner;  and 
the  contrary  in  cold  Climates,  Fruit  muft 
hang  longer  upon  the  Tree  to  ripen,*  it  will 
keep  longer,  for  with  me  it  is  a  conftant  Rule, 
that  the  longer  Fruit  can  draw  the  Sap,  the 
longer  it  will  laft  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  in  Na¬ 
ture,  when  we  (peak  of  pruning,  or  of  a 
Plant,  or  the  Culture  of  Trees,  which  we 
would  forward  or  retard.  We  fhould  ga¬ 
ther  Fruit  after  a  Froft,  for  then  we  are  fure 
the  Sap  does  not  help  them. 


Obfer- 
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Oblervation  VI. 


T  N  gathering  of  Fruits,  it  (hould  be  done 
A  with  a  great  deal  of  Difcretion  and  Pati¬ 
ence,  taking  Care  rhac  we  do  not  dellroy  the 
bloffom  Buds  which  are  near  them,  or  are 
join’d  to  them;  for  the  Buds  are  framed  for 
the  Fruit  of  the  next  Year  when  we  gather 
our  Fruit,  Apples  are  much  harder  to  gather 
than  Pears,  being  more  clofely  faftVied  to  the 
Tree,  and  their  Stalks  much  f barter  than  the 
Stalks  of  Pears. 

Obfervation  VII. 

T  N  hot  dry  Years,  if  the  Seafon  is  hot  a~ 
bout  Autumn,  /.  e.  in  Auguft  and  September , 
our  Fruits  fhould  be  gather’d  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  OBober ,  rather  than  leave  them  up¬ 
on  the  Tree  till  the  End  of  the  Month  ;  for 
fuch  Fruit  as  has  had  a  large  Share  of  ripen¬ 
ing  upon  the  Tree,  lafts  but  little,  and  is  ve¬ 
ry  fubjedt  to  rot ;  but  if  Auguft  and  September 
be  wet  and  cold,  then  let  the  Fruit  hang  up¬ 
on  the  Trees  till  the  End  of  OBober  y  and  they 
will  keep  well.  This  I  account  one  of  the 
moil  material  Observations  relating  to  Fruit,  , 
tho’  few  Gardiners  make  any  Account  of  it ; 
therefore  I  would  have  every  Gentleman, 
who  is  a  Lover  of  good  Fruit,  to  obferve  the 
Coutfe  of  the  Seafon,  and  gather  his  Fruits 
accordingly  ,*  for  if  this  is  not  regarded,  the 
yrhplff  Labour  of  die  Year  is  ufelefs ;  all  our 

Expeoce 
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Expence  and  Care  is  vain  ;  our  Charge  and 
Trouble  is  to  get  good  Fruit,  and  if  we  do 
not  confider  it  at  the  Time  of  Harveft,  we 
Jofe  all.  We  muff  be  likewife  careful  to  know 
our  Sorts,  that  we  may  not  lofe  them  in  their 
Seafon,  and  without  Occafion  fufped:  our 
Fruit-Keepers:  But  without  an  exad  Cata¬ 
logue  of  our  Fruits  and  Seafons,  we  cannot 
do  this  ;  and  I  think  therefore,  if  the  Name 
of  every  Fruit  was  written  upon  fome  Board 
placed  over  every  Tree  in  a  Garden,  and  the 
Time  mark’d  of  its  Ripenefs,  one  might 
be  very  eafy  on  this  Score,  and  prevent  any 
one  that  can  read,  from  gathering  a  Fruit 
before  its  Time,*  which  is  too  frequently 
done  in  Gardens,  to  the  Difpleafure  of  the 
Maher,  and  the  Diftafte  of  the  Gatherer. 

Obfervation  VIII. 


good,  than  a  large  Number  of  fuch  as  are 
indifferent,  we  may  with  a  pair  of  fharp 
Sciffars  cut  off  thofe  which  are  moft  weak 
and  fickly  about  the  middle  of  their  Stalks, 
which  will  prevent  the  weeping  or  lofs  of 
the  Sap:  And  if  the  Tree  in  its  firft  or  fe- 
cond  Sap,  tends  to  (hoot  abundance  of  falfe 
Wood,  it  muff  be  pinched  off  while  it  is 
tender,  but  never  cut  while  the  Sap  is  flow* 
ing  ;  for  by  cutting  the  Tree  then,  it  would 
run  into  Wood,  and  the  bloffom  Buds,  which 
the  fecond  Sap  would  fill,  would  thereby  be 
difappointed  and  mifcarry.  The  blof¬ 

fom 
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fom  Buds  I  fpeak  of,  are  form’d  by  the  firft 
Sap,  ‘Z'/fc*.  between  April  and  June,  and  are 
fill’d  by  the  fecond  Sap,  between  July  and 
the  beginning  of  OBoher>  for  opening  and 
bearing  the  following  Year. 

Obfervation  IX. 

T)Efore  we  prune  our  Trees,  we  muft  con- 
fider  their  Strength,  and  in  proportion  to 
that,  we  muft  cut  them  into  Shape,  as  well 
as  for  bringing  good  Fruit.  It  is  an  Opini¬ 
on  ftiil  prevailing  among  fome  People,  that 
if  Trees  are  weak,  they  muft  be  cut  in  the 
Increafe  of  the  Moon,  to  make  them  give  us 
ftronger  Wood ;  and  when  they  are  very 
ftrong,  they  muft  be  cut  in  the  Time  of  the 
Moon’s  Decreafe,  to  make  them  bring  a- 
bundance  of  Fruit  and  lefs  Wood  :  But  let 
every  one  ufe  his  own  Judgment  in  this  Cafe. 

Obfervation  X. 

WE  find  that  fome  Trees  are  more  apt  to 
fhoot  into  Wood-branches  than  others; 
when  we  meet  with  fuch  ftrong  fhooting 
Trees,  we  muft  prune  fo  as  to  leave  the 
Shoots  long,  and  according  to  their  Strength, 
let  their  Shoots  remain  longer  or  fiiorter  ,*  but 
thofe  Shoots  which  have  bioflom  Buds  upon 
them  in  any  great  quantity,  muft  be  fhorten- 
ed,  that  the  remaining  Buds  may  nourifti 
their  Fruit  the  better,  and  the  Tree  make 
good  Wood. 


Qbfer* 
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Gbfervation  XL 
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TT  is  neceflary  in  the  firft  or  fecond  feat 
after  the  Tree  is  planted,  to  prune  very 
(hort,  to  make  it  /hoot  or  fling  into  Wood  ; 
and  if  in  the  fucceeding  Years,  it  does  not 
happen  to  come  into  a  bearing  way,  but  ftili 
keeps  (hooting  ftrong  and  unprofitable  Branch¬ 
es,  as  is  common  with  the  Roujfelet ,  the  Ber- 
gamotte ,  th zVirgouleufe,  and  fame  others,  then 
if  we  prune  at  all,  leave  every  Shoot  very 
long;  or  rather  leave  fuch  Trees  without 
pruning,  for  then  the  Tree  will  certainly  fee 
to  bearing,  and  the  Sap  will  not  fpend  it 
felf  to  no  purpofe ;  but  when  thofe  long 
Branches  are  knotted  with  bloflbming  Buds, 
we  may  break  off  a  convenient  Number  of 
them,  according  as  thofe  Branches  are  more 
or  lefs  in  ftrength.  Of  all  the  forts  of  Pears, 
there  is  no  one  which  will  bear  pruning  (o 
fhort  as  the  Winter  Bon  Chretien ;  for  then  it 
will  give  large  Wood,  and  upon  that  we  may 
exped  large  Fruit, 


Obfervation  XIL 

A  Bout  May  we  fhou’d  begin  to  top  and 
pinch  off  the  ufelefs  or  too  vigorous 
Buds  of  Trees,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  in  Efpa« 
lier  or  againft  Walls ;  for  then  the  tifeful 
Shoots  will  be  better  nourifh’d* 
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Obfervation  XIII. 

WHen  we  prune  a  Dwarf-tree,  we  muft 
take  care  that  its  Shoots  and  Branch¬ 
es  on  every  fide  be  rightly  ballanced,  and  e- 
qual  as  may  be,  left  the  Winds  have  power 
enough  over  it  to  ftrain  the  Roots,  or  over- 
fet  it. 

Obfervation  XIV. 

WE  muft  likewife  take  care  in  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  Dwarf-trees,  not  to  leave  any 
Branches  or  Shoots  too  near  the  Ground ;  for 
whatever  Fruit  comes  upon  them,  has  little 
tafte,  and  quickly  rots. 

Obfervation  XV. 

TM  pruning  Trees,  we  muft  have  regard  to 
**•  the  Soil  and  Climate  ;  if  it  be  wet  and 
cold,  the  Fruit  is  Green  and  lefs  in  its  Co¬ 
lour,  and  confequently  is  not  fo  well  flavour’d: 
In  this  Cafe  the  Shoots  of  a  Tree  muft  be 
pruned  free  and  open,  that  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  may  pafs  freely  between  them;  but  in 
light  fandy  Grounds,  where  Fruit  is  always 
good,  tho  it  is  fmaller  than  in  the  former 
Lands,  the  pruning  is  very  different ;  it  Ihould 
be  very  little  or  not  at  all  in  Pear-trees ;  for  in 
very  hot  dry  Land,  the  Wounds  made  by 
pruning  recover  with  difficulty,  and  in  the 
dryeft  Lands,  I  have  fometimes  known  Pear- 
tree^  to  periffi  entirely  by  oyer-pruning. 

Qbferva- 
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Obfervation  XVI. 


WHen  a  Tree  looks  Yellow,  pluck  it  up3 
without  troubling  your  fdf  to  prune 
or  amend  it  with  extraordinary  Culture  ;  for 
tho’  it  may  keep  alive  for  two  or  three  Years 
by  judicious  Management,  it  will  then  be 
fit  for  no  Ufe  ;  and  if  we  had  pull’d  it  up  at 
firft,  and  planted  a  frefh  Tree  in  its  Room, 
we  might  have  had  good  hopes  of  Fruit, 
But  if  our  Cafe  be,  that  the  fick  Tree  is  of  a 
fcarce  or  rare  kind,  and  it  is  worth  looking 
after,  we  may  lay  about  the  Roots  Mud 
that  has  been  well  turned  and  aired,  fo  that 
it  is  become  good  Mold,  and  it  may  reco¬ 
ver  its  Strength  ;  or  elfe  Hog’s  Dung  may  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  way  r  It  enlivens  fuch  Roots, 
as  have  been  too  much  burnt  and  fcorch’d 
by  Horfe-dung, 

Obfervation  XVIf. 

IF  we  find  that  Pears  upon  Quince  Stocks 
do  not  thrive  in  the  Place  where  we  have 
planted  them,  we  muff  change  them  for  free 
Stocks,*  and  if  thofe  Ihould  grow  yellow,  we 
may  try  Apples  in  their  Room ;  and  if 
we  have  not  then  hit  upon  the  Humour  of 
the  Soil,  we  muft  try  other  Sorts  of  Fruit* 
till  we  find  what  will  beft  profper  in  it j  for 
unlefs  the  Tree  and  the  Soil  agree,  all  out 
Planting  and  Pruning  i$  to  no  purpofe* 


s 
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Obfervation  XVIII. 


T  H  E  Pear  Tree  likes  to  be  planted  fhaliow, 
efpecially  in  fuch  Lands  as  have  gravelly 
or  Honey  Bottoms ;  in  fuch  Cafes  we  muft 
plant  upon  the  Surface,  that  the  Roots  may 
fpread.  In  great  Heats  we  may  lay  Fern  or 
Straw  over  the  Roots  of  Pear  Trees,  which 
will  help  the  Tree  extreamly  in  its  Shoot¬ 


ing. 


Obfervation  XIX. 


117  HEN  we  make  our  Plantation, 
yy  fhorten  the  downwrighc  Roots  of  the 
Trees,  that  the  remaining  Roots  may  fpread 
rather  than  Ihoot  downwards.  If  the  Tree 
is  young,  we  may  leave  the  Top  Root  long¬ 
er,  than  if  it  was  five  or  fix  Years  old* 


Obfervation  XX. 


\ 


VERY  curious  Penan  in  Fruit,  fhould 


always  keep  by  him  a  good  Number  of 
free  Stocks  to  help  his  Plantation  with;  but 
fuch  a  Nurfery  fhould  be  raifed  from  Kir- 
siels*  The  Suckers  taken  from  about  the 
Roots  of  Trees,  are  good  for  nothing. 

■  Obfervation  XXI. 

WE  Should  like  wife  provide  a  Nurfery  of 
Quince  Stocks,  which  are  befi  raifed 
from  that  Sort  of  Quince  whofe  Wood  is 
the  brownefl*?  the  Leaves  large  and  round, 
and  velveted  on  the  Back.  This  Kind 
firings  the  firongeft  Plants,  contrary  to  that 
^hich  is  call’d  the  Male-Quince;  which  one 


way 
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may  eafily  diftinguifh  in  the  Nurfery,  by  its 
languifhing  Appearance,  and  fmall  Shoots. 
Its  Sap  is  always  more  fewer  than  the  o- 
thers;  and  *if  one  was  to  graft'  upon  fuch 
Plants,  the  Graffs  will  hardly  hold:  The  bed 
Way  is  to  pull  them  up,  and  plant  others  in 
their  Place. 


Obfervation  XXI I. 


HEN  we  graft*  ,  a  young  or  old  Tree 


where  Fruit  was  not  agreeable,  we 
mud  graft'  it  upon  every  Arm  or  Branch  as 
equally  as  poflible ;  for  if  we  were  to  leave 
fome  of  them  ungraffed,  they  would  draw 
away  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Sap,  and  rob 
the  Graffs,  I  mean  fuch  as  are  grafted  in  the 
Cleft;  for  budding,  or  inoculating  a  Tree, 
does  it  no  harm ;  but  a  Bud  will  fhoot  and 
thrive  as  well  as  any  other  Part  of  a  Tree. 


Obfervation  XXIII. 


HEN  our  Nurferies  are  compleat,  we 
muft  take  all  poflible  Care,  when  we 
are  about  tranfplanting  our  Trees,  either  for 
Standards,  Dwarfs,  or  Efpaliers,  that  the 
Roots  are  not  injured  by  taking  up;  the 
Holes  for  thefe  Trees  muft  be  made  as  large 
as  poflible,  and  the  Ends  of  the  Roots  cut 
very  fmooth,  which  will  difpofe  the  Tree  to 
fhoot  the  better.  Let  none  of  the  fmall  Fi¬ 
bres  remain,  for  they  are  apt  to  rot  and  in- 
fedf  the  great  Roots. 


Qbfer- 


(  ) 

Obfervation  XXIV. 

WHEN  we  plant  a  free  Stock,  Quince 
Stock,  or  other  Wilding  in  any  Place,  to 
be  grafted  the  following  Year,  take  the  fame 
Care  as  you  would  do  in  planting  the  fineft 
Fruit.  I  knowthis  has  been  often  negleded, 
tho'  it  is  the  Foundation  of  our  Work,  and 
when  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  it  ought, 
the  whole  Deftgn  has  fuffer’d. 

Obfervation  XXV. 

T^/"HEN  we  tranfplant  any  Tree,  obferve 
to  plant  that  Side  towards  the  South, 
which  flood  before  to  the  South;  and  we 
rauft  do  what  we  can  to  defend  the  Wound 
made  by  grafting,  from  the  Violence  of  the 
Sun. 

Obfervation  XXVI. 

IN  dry  Tandy  Ground  plant  Trees  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  in  moift  and  watry  Places  plant 
in  the  Spring ;  for  elfe  the  Water  lying  a- 
bout  their  Roots  all  the  Winter,  would  chill 
and  peri fli  them,  efpecially  fuch  as  make 
tender  Wood ;  as  Plums,  Cherries  and  Peaches. 
The  Pear  and  Apple  are  more  hardy  in  their 
Wood,  but  yet  more  Tub  jed  to  be  deftroy’d 
by  Water.  It  is  good  in  moift  Grounds  to 
open  the  Holes  for  Trees  the  beginning  of 
Winter,  and  fo  let  them  remain  till  Spring, 
before  we  plant,  for  the  Froft  will  mellow 
and  enrich  the  Soil  taken  out  of  them,  and 
prepare  it  for  Spring-planting.  Where  the 
Soil  is  light  and  Tandy,  and  not  fubjed  to 
Inundation,  plant  your  Trees  about  the 

beginning 
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beginning  of  November ,  and  they  wiil  gain 
Fibres  enough  to  fupport  them  before  the 
Frofts  begin,  and  will  (hoot  with  reasonable 
Strength  the  Spring  following,  and  with 
much  more  Freedom  than  thofe  Trees  which 
are  planted  that  Spring.  Obferve  alfo,  that 
all  Trees  graffed  upon  free  Stocks,  mu  ft  be 
planted  in  light  dry  Grounds,  and  the 
Graffs  upon  Quince  Stocks  in  ftrong  wet 
Grounds. 

Obfervation  XXVII. 

R  A  F  F  thofe  Pears  which  have  a  Buree , 
^  or  melting  Flefti,  upon  Quince  Stocks, 
but  feldotn  or  never  ufe  a  Quince  Stock  for 
the  dry  Flefh  Pears  ;  for  the  Juice  of  the 
Qujnce,  which  is  harfh,  dry,  and  rough,  adds 
to  the  Drynefs  of  thofe  Fruits  graffed  upon 
it  5  but  the  Share  of  that  Drynefs,  which  the 
Graffs  of  the  melting  Pears  can  take  from  the 
Quince  Stock,  helps  fuch  Fruit  in  its  keep¬ 
ing  ;  for  all  Fruits  which  are  graffed,  are  in¬ 
fluenced  in  fome  Meafure  by  the  Juices  of 
the  Stocks  they  are  graffed  upon. 

Obfervation  XXVIII. 

1”  N  grafting  upon  Quince  Stocks,  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  Portugal  Quince  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other  Kind;  its  Sap  is  ftrong, 
and  the  Graffs  upon  it  bring  large  Fruit. 
This  Sort  of  Quince  has  a  fair  tender  Fruit, 
which  in  a  good  Year,  may  be  eaten  raw. 


Obfer- 
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Obfervation  XXIX. 

T  HAVE  remark’d  in  the  Way  of  Graffing* 
A  a  Curiofity,  which  ’t is  likely  may  be 
dill  new  among  'many  Profeffors  of  Garden¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  perfuaded  ’twill  give  them  Sa¬ 
tisfaction:  For  Example,  if  we  have  a  good 
bearing  Tree,  which  runs  fo  much  to  Bloffom, 
that  the  Shoots  and  Fruit  are  fmall  ;  if  we 
take  from  the  bearing  Shoots  of  fuch  a  Tree 
a  few  Buds,  and  inoculate  them  upon  large 
vigorous  Shoots  of  fome  other  Pear-Tree, 
fuch  Buds  will  bear  the  fecond  Year,  and 
produce  very  large  Fruit,  having  plenty  of 
Sap  to  nourifh  it;  or  if  we  put  Buds  of  the 
lefs  bearing  Kinds  upon  good  Bearers,  fuch 
Buds  will  fo  far  be  over-rul’d  by  the  Nature 
of  the  bearing  Tree,  as  to  bring  abundance 
of  Fruit:  But  on  either  of  thefe  Occafions, 
it  is  neceifary  to  aifort  our  Fruits,  and  ino¬ 
culate  only  Summer  Pears  upon  fome  of  the 
Pear-Trees  of  the  fame  Seafon.  Autumn 
Pears  £hould  be  inoculated  upon  Autumn 
Pears,  and  fo  on;  but  never  bud,  or  graff  a 
Winter  Pear  upon  a  Summer  Pear,  for  the 
Sap  of  the  Summer  Pear-Tree  will  decline 
before  the  Winter  Fruit  can  come  to  its  full 
Growth. 

This  Method  of  Inoculating  will  eafe  us 
of  the  Pain  one  has  commonly,  when  one 
comes  to  fix  at  any  Place,  viz*  whether  the 
Fruit  of  the  Garden  is  according  to  our  like- 
ing ;  for  when  we  can  have  Fruit  to  our 
Mind  in  two  or  at  moil  three  Years,  by  in¬ 
oculating  the  bed  Sorts  upon  the  old  (land¬ 
ing  Trees,  we  may  befureof  our  Sorts  with¬ 
out 
*  > 
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out  waiting  till  a  new  Plantation  comes 
forward,  and  keep  our  Catalogue  juft  and 
certain,  that  we  may  know  when  every  Sort 
is  in  its  Perfe&ion  ;  for  without  a  Catalogue 
our  Fruit-Trees  are  of  little  Ufe,  the  Pears 
efpecially,  we  run  the  hazard  of  murdering 
our  beft  Sorts,  or  of  giving  them  to  the 
Hogs  ;  as  an  Inftance,  I  have  feen  St-  Ger¬ 
main  Pears,  Winter  Bon  Chretiens ,  the  CoImari 
and  other  fine  Winter  Fruit  fent  to  the  Oven 
in  OElober ,  becaufe  they  were  not  then  fit  for 
eating  raw.  So  for  want  of  the  right  Know¬ 
ledge  when  a  Fruit  is  fit  for  the  Table, 
they  have  rotted  in  the  Fruitery,  and  been  ac¬ 
counted  of  no  Value.  And  again,  we  may 
add  the  Neceffity  of  obferving  how  long  e- 
very  kind  of  Fruit  may  laft  goods  for  I  have 
known  fome  People  very  angry  with  their 
Gardiner,  becaufe  the  Burke  Pears  did  not 
laft  all  the  Winter;  one  efpecially,  who  had 
a  great  many  of  that  Sort,  concluded  he  had 
been  cheated  of  them,  becaufe,  as  he  ob- 
ferv’d,  he  had  as  many  in  Number  as  might 
have  lafted  him  half  a  Year,  if  he  had  ufed 
a  Dozen  every  Day,  I  therefore  cannot  help 
repeating,  how  neceftary  it  would  be  to  mark 
every  Fruit-Tree,  with  the  Name  of  the 
Fruit,  the  Time  of  its  Perfection  for  eating, 
and  how  long  it  lafts  good;  which  might 
be  painted  in  Letters  at  length,  upon  a  fquare 
Board,  and  fatten’d  to  the  Tree;  then  would 
the  Matter  know  when  to  expeCt  the  feveral 
Fruits  of  his  Garden,  and  when  to  make  a- 
greeable  Prefents  of  Fruit  to  his  Friends,  and 
avoid  that  too  common  Cenfure,  which  is  fo 
often  caft  upon  the  beft  Gardens,  of  having 
II  H  h  no 
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no  good  Fruit  in  them,  becaufe  the  proper 
Seafons  of  the  feveral  Fruits  were  not  re¬ 
garded  ;  the  Nurfery-men  are  blamed,  the 
Gardeners  fufpe£ted,  and  the  Gentlemen 
diflatisfied,  for  want  of  fuch  Precautions. 

In  fonie  Places,  indeed,  the  Fruit-Trees 
are  number’d,  and  Catalogues  are  kept  of 
them,-  but  the  Trouble  of  examining  the 
Number,  and  from  thence  running  to  the  Ca¬ 
talogue,  incumbers  the  quiet  Thoughts  which 
one  would  wifh  for  in  a  Garden  ;  but  the 
Way  I  fpeak  of  would  be  no  Trouble  at 
all. 

Obfervation  XXX. 

BUT  however  the  inoculating  of  old 
^  Trees  may  ferve  for  a  few  Years,  we 
ought  to  ufe  the  earlieft  Means  to  interplant 
them  with  young  Trees,  of  thofe  which  we 
like  beft,  that  they  may  be  in  a  forward 
Way  of  bearing,  as  the  old  Trees  decay  ; 
for  a  Tree  will  make  us  wait  its  own  Time 
before  it  comes  to  bearing;  and  if  we  let  this 
Work  alone  till  our  old  Trees  are  quite  de¬ 
cay’d,  we  mtift  have  a  great  deal  of  Pati¬ 
ence  before  ourLofs  be  recover’d. 

I  /hall  conclude  this  Month  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Letter,  concerning  fome  material 
Points  in  pruning  of  Fruit-Trees,  and  im¬ 
proving  barren  Lands,  by  Plantations  of 
Firrs,  &c. 

Richard  Bradley , 

c  T>E  I N  G  a  conftant  Perufer  of  thy  month- 
^  *  ly  Books,  I  perceive  by  thefe,  and  thy 

e  other 
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c  other  learned  Works,  as  well  as  by  Expe- 
c  rience,  that  the  true  Knowledge  of  pruning 
e  of  Trees,  is  the  greateft  Art  requifite  to 
i  make  a  compleat  Gardiner.  I  am  Matter 
c  of  a  fmall  Plantation  of  Fruit-Trees,  fitua- 
€  ted  in  a  good  Soil,  expofed  to  the  South, 
c  fenced  by  a  Hill  and  an  old  Cattle,  from  the 
€  North  and  Eaft  ;  but  notwithftanding 
c  thefe  Bleflings  of  Nature,  I  cannot  have 
€  any  Quantity  of  Fruit,  tho’  my  Trees  ne- 
c  ver  want  to  have  a  great  Quantity  of  Blof- 
€  foms-  This  I  impute  to  my  Trees  being 
c  too  luxuriant,  and  running  too  much  into 
c  Wood.  I  have  cut  off  a  great  many 
€  Branches;  I  have  brought  them  to  fine 
p  Heads;  I  have  fcarce  left  any  Branches  but 

*  what  grow  Horizontally. 

c  But  I  find  by  Experience,  that  my  La- 

*  hour  in  a  great  Meafure  is  loft. 

‘  I  went  lad  Month  tofee  John  Warner s,  of 
c  Rotherith ,  little  Vineyard,  which  thou 
c  fpeak’d  of  in  one  of  thy  Books.  I  find  it  to 
c  be  above  what  thou  fay’d  of  it.  The  Wine 
s  for  its  Flavour  and  Strength,  is  to  be  ad- 
€  mired  ;  but  his  Vines,  I  mud  tell  thee,  are 

*  of  a  different  Sort  from  thofe  thou  recom- 

*  mends  in  thy  Book  to  be  planted  in  England , 

*  and  are  managed  after  another  Manner 
e  from  what  is  recommended  in  thy  Book,  as 

*  praftifed  by  thy  Friend,  the  ingenious  ‘the- 
i  mas  Fairchild ,  and  thy  other  Friends. 

1  But  now  to  return  to  the  pruning  of 

*  Trees:  I  find  that  John  Warner  has  ano« 

*  ther  Way  of  doing  it  from  what  is  recom- 

*  mended  in  thy  Books,  or  pra&ifed  by  any 
s  Perfon  elfe  that  1  could  hear  of  before,  and 

Hh  2  4  ever 
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*  ever  fince  never  failed  of  Plenty  of  Fruit. 

£  His  Way  of  pruning  his  Trees  is  fo  eafy, 

*  fo  ornamental,  and  To  confident  with  good, 
c  Senfe,  according  to  my  mean  Capacity,  that 

*  I  was  foon  induced  to  believe  what  he  told 

*  me. 

€  Thou  haft  feen  his  Garden ;  he  has  two 

*  long  Canals  planted  on  each  Side  with 

*  Dwarf-Trees ;  his  Soil  is  very  good,  his 
c  Trees  very  luxuriant ;  he  never  could  bring 

*  them  to  bear  Fruit  by  the  ordinary  Way 
€  of  pruning  ;  but  fince  he  has  made  ufe  of 
c  this  new  Method  of  pruning,  he  told  me, 

*  he  never  miffed  of  having  every  Year  great 
c  Plenty  of  Fruit.  John  Warner  s  Method  is 
c  this:  He  lets  2,  3,  or  4  of  the  ftraiteft  and 
?  largeft  Branches  grow  up  a  Yard  or  two 
c  higher  than  the  Tree;  thefe  clofely  he 

*  prunes  all  over.  I  imagine  that  thefe  May- 
€  pole  like  Branches  (for  they  refemble  May- 
c  poles)  carry  off  the  Superabundance 
c  of  the  Sap,  that  formerly  hindered  the 
‘  Trees  from  bearing,  which  could  not  be 
6  done  by  the  common  Way  of  pruning: 

*  He  tells  me,  that  by  this  Way  he  never 

*  fails  of  having  plenty  of  Fruit ;  Experi- 
£  ence  is  the  beft  Mafter,  and  cannot  be  con- 
'  trad  idled. 

‘  My  Friend,  thou  art  very  knowing  in  the 

*  Secrets  of  Nature  of  thefe  Kinds  ;  I  fhould 
1  be  glad  to  have  thy  Opinion  in  this  Matter, 
c  if  thou  approv’ft  of  it  as  beneficial  to  the 
c  Publick,  recommend  it  to  thy  Friends;  in 
f  that  thou  wilt  oblige  very  much 

Thy  unknown  Friend , 

Ra  W. 

In 
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P.  S.  4  In  thy  Books,  thou  recommend’ft 
4  very  much  to  the  Publick,  the  planting  of 
4  Firr*Trees,  and  haft  printed  a  Letter  from 
4  a  Friend  in  Scotland  on  that  Subjed.  But 
4  I  wonder  very  much,  that  thou  haft  never 
f  heard  of  the  fineft  Plantation,  for  its  big- 
4  nefs,  in  the  World,  near  Hope,  fix  Miles  be- 
4  yond  Gloucefler 3  in  the  Road  to  Monmouth ; 

4  It  was  planted  by  one  Wade  of  Gloucefler , 

4  on  a  high  barren  Common,  which  bears 
4  nothing  but  Furze  and  Fern.  The  Trees 
€  thrive  very  well ;  they  are  planted  in  a 

*  regular  Manner  at  great  Diftance ;  they 
4  make  the  fineft  Profpedt  that  ever  I 

*  faw  in  any  Place  of  this  Nature,  and  I  am 
4  no  Stranger  to  other  Countries.  It  is  fo 
e  ornamental,  fo  beautiful,  and  fo  commend- 
c  able  a  Sight,  that  it  cannot  be  admired  too 

*  much.  The  only  Fault  to  be  found  in  it,  is, 

4  that  the  Trees  are  planted  at  too  great  a 
4  Diftance  from  each  other ;  then  inftead  of 
4  fome  Thoufands  that  grow  there  now, 

*  there  might  be  fome  hundred  Thoufands. 

4  It  is  an  Obfervation  that  Trees  will  not 
4  thrive  upon  high  cold  Hills,  except  they 
4  are  planted  clofe  together,  and  in  Quant i- 
4  ties.  The  large  Plantations  made  by  the 
4  Duke  of  Beaufort ,  on  the  Hills  near  Bad* 
4  minton ,  has  convinced  the  World  of  the 
4  Neceflity  of  planting  clofe,  and  in  Quanta 
4  ties,  on  fuch  cold  Hills.  There  was  a  great 
4  deal  of  Labour  and  Money  loft  on  thofe 
4  Plantations.  An  honeft  Friend  told  the 
4  Duke,  that  he  had  taken  care  and  provided 

*  well  for  the  Body  of  his  Trees,  by  making 

4  Walls 
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g  Walls  about  them,  but  that  he  had  not 
*  bellowed  upon  them  Nightcaps  to  cover 
c  them  from  cold  Weather,  for  want  of 
c  which  they  never  thrived.  It  is  worth  thy 
c  while  to  enquire  about  this  Plantation  of 
g  Firrs*  Adieu. 

The  foregoing  Letter  contains  many  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Confequence;  which  to  explain  fully, 
would  employ  more  Paper  than  I  have  to 
fpare  in  this  Month’s  Remarks.  I  /hall  there¬ 
fore,  at  prefent,  only  give  fome  general  Hints 
concerning  the  Management  of  fuch  Trees 
as  bio  Horn  freely,  and  bear  little  Fruit,  and 
defer  the  entering  into  Particulars  upon  this 
Subjed,  till  the  next  Month. 

In  fome  of  my  former  Papers,  I  have  ta¬ 
ken  Notice  of  the  May-pole  Branches  here  men¬ 
tion’d,  under  the  Title  of  Waft-pipes  tocarry 
off  the  overabundant  Sap;  thefe  I  have 
only  obferv’d  at  Meflieurs  Warners  at  Rother- 
hithy  and  am  perfuaded  they  are  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  Ufe  for  bringing  a  Tree  to  bear 

2 d/y,  I  do  not  think  that  leaving  only  the 
horizontal  Shoots  of  a  Tree,  can  any  way 
put  a  ftop  to  the  Luxuriance  of  it ;  but  the 
bending  or  laying  down  of  upright  Branches 
horizontally,  checks  the  Sap,  by  flopping  its 
Courfe  through  many  of  the  Veffeis,  and 
helps  the  pithy  Parts  to  digeft  their  Juices, 
fo  as  to  produce  Flower  Buds  ;  for  all  Buds 
of  a  Tree  are  either  Leaf  Buds,  or  Flower 
Buds,  as  the  Pith  is  more  watry  or  undi¬ 
gested,  or  more  dry  and  tending  to  decline. 

The  Pith  in  one  Years  Shoot  is  abundant 
and  watry. 


The 
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The  Pith  in  a  Shoot  of  two  Years  is  lefs 

'  f 

in  Quantity  and  more  dry. 

The  Pith  in  three  Years  Shoot  is  hardly 
to  be  difcern’d  ;  and  in  older  Branches  is  of 
no  Ufe,  and  entirely  confumed  or  rotted. 

Now,  where  this  Pith  is  over  charged  with 
Water,  we  feldom  obferve  any  Difpofition  to 
flower;  or  if  the  Tree  do  bloffom,  the  Farina 
which  fhould  impregnate  thofe  Bloffoms,  is 
fo  unripe,  that  they  very  rarely  fet  for  Fruit, 

^dly%  There  are  fome  Soils  which  encou¬ 
rage  Trees  to  (hoot  large  luxuriant  Roots, 
which  imbibe  fo  much  Water,  that  the  Shoots 
which  anfwer  them  in  the  Head  of  the  Tree, 
are  over-charged  with  Sap ,•  and  in  fuch  Cafe, 
either  thofe  Roots  fhould  be  prun’d,  or  fome 
wafte  Branches  or  Pipes  fhould  be  left  growing 
to  difcharge  thofe  watry  Parts,  as  in  Mr.  War¬ 
ner's  Trees.  But  I  wifh  to  know  what  Soil, 
and  how  deep,  is  in  the  Garden  of  my  Cor- 
refpondent  R.  #/. 

4 thlyy  It  may  happen,  that  the  Bloffoms 
may  be  deflroy’d  byDale  Mifts,  or  Frofts;  but 
to  all  thefe  Points,  1  fhall  fpeak  fully  in  my 
next  Month’s  Obfervacions. 

REMARKS  upon  the  Weather , 
and  ‘Produce  of  this  Month. 

THE  Weather  of  this  Month  was  remark- 
ably  warm,  fo  that  moft  of  the  Gardi¬ 
ners  about  London  employ’d  themfelves  in 
many  Works,  which  ufed  to  be  done  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  The  Showers  which  fell  now,  were 

rather  recreating  than  cold?  as  ufual ;  and  the 

Bright- 
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Brightnefs  and  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun, 
feem’d  to  be  a  Month  forwarder  than  its 
Courfe  would  allow.  The  Rains  that  fell 
about  the  Beginning,  were  chiefly  in  the 
Night,  and  occafior/d  fome  of  the  lower 
Grounds  to  be  overflowed.  The  Power  of 
the  few  Frofts  which  happen’d  this  Month, 
did  not  exceed  what  I  have  obferv’d  in  Of?o~ 
ber. 

We  have  little  now  extraordinary  in  our 
common  Gardens  for  eating.  The  common 
Roots  hold  yet  pretty  good,  and  the  Greens 
for  Table  ufe,  are  chiefly  Sprouts  of  Cabages, 
Spinage,  and  young  Cole  wort  Plants,*  forced 
Afparagus  is  the  beft,  and  as  the  Month  was 
mild,  it  was  generally  more  green  and  better 
tailed  than  what  we  ufed  to  have  in  other 
Years  at  this  Time. 

Asa  great  Curioflty  which  deferves  to  be 
noted  in  the  Way  of  Gardening ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Fowler ,  Gardiner  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould  of 
Stoke~Newingcon>  Middlesex ,  prefented  his  Ma¬ 
iler  upon  New-years  Day,  with  a  Brace  of 
Cucumbers  well  grown,  and  had  then  a  fine 
Profpeft  of  a  good  Crop  of  the  fame  Fruit  j 
fo  that  there  is  reafonable  Hopes,  that  his 
Example  may  encourage  other  Gardeners  to 
give  Liberty  to  their  Genius,  and  not  con¬ 
fine  themfelves  too  much  to  old  Rules. 


Ihi  End  of  the  Month  of  January 
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A  General 

TREATISE 

O  F 

Husbandry  and  Gardening , 

For  the  Month  of  February. 


Of  Vines,  their  Culture  and  Ma¬ 
nagement ,  according  to  the  ‘Practice 
of  one  of  the  greatefl  Virtuofo's  in 
France. 

Shall  introduce  my  Papers  for 
this  Month,  with  feme  curi» 
ous  Obfervations  concerning 
the  Culture  of  Vines,  as  now 
pra&ifed  by  the  mod  Ingeni¬ 
ous  in  France ,  and  put  into 
my  Hands  by  a  Perfon  of  Honour. 

The  Vine  is  raifed  either  by  Layers  or 
Cuttings,  but  the  Layer  is  much  the  futer 

♦  -  '  ,  •  '  and 
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and  bed  way.  The  Layers  fhould  be  made  of 
Branches  or  Shoots  of  two  Foot  long  at  leaft, 
and  be  all  bury’d  in  the  Earth  but  two  Buds 
only;  but  if  it  was  three  Foot  long,  it  would  be 
fo  much  the  better,  and  make  ftronger  Shoots. 
Thefe  Layers  fhould  be  nev€f  nearer  to  one 
another  than  a  Foot  and  a  half,  but  the  Cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  three  or  four  Foot  apart  if 
we  plant  them  for  (landing.  When  they  are 
once  thus  difpofed,  we  muft  be  fare  to  drefs 
them  three  times  every  Year,  ftirring  the 
Ground  gently  about  them :  The  firft  time  is 
early  in  the  Spring,  juft  after  the  Vines  are 
pruned,  which  is  done  with  an  Hough  ;  the 
fecond  is  alfo  done  with  an  Hough  in  June; 
and  the  third  in  Augufl ,  with  the  fame  Inftru- 
ment.  In  France ,  the  firft  of  thefe  Operations 
is  called  Houer ,  the  fecond  Biner ,  and  the  third 
Fiercer ;  but  fome  Vine~drefters  negled  this 
laft  work,  tho’  I  think  it  as  neceflary  as  the 
others,  to  nouriih  and  enlarge  the  Fruit,  and 
(Lengthen  the  Wood :  Some  will  do  this  after 
the  Vintage,  but  it  has  not  then  the  good 
EfFed  we  defire  ,*  all  that  can  be  expeded 
from  fuch  late  opening  the  Ground,  is  the 
Deftrudionof  Weeds,  which  perhaps  rob  the 
Vines  of  fome  Nourifhment. 

The  fecond  Year  we  prune  the  Vines, 
leaving  only  the  ftrongeft  Shoot  fhorten’d  to 
three  Buds. 

The  third  Year  we  muft  dif-bud  our  Vines, 
fo  as  to  leave  only  two  ftrong  Shoots,  which 
the  following  Year  muft  be  pruned,  viz.  the 
lower  Shoot,  which  is  next  the  Earth,  muft  be 
left  with  three  Buds  only,  but  the  uppermoft 
may  be  pruned  to  five  or  fix  Buds,  and  then 
fet  up  the  Props  or  Stakes,  The 
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The  dif  budding  I  fpeak  of,  I  account  very 
necelfary,  becaufe  a  Vine  is  little  wounded 
by  it,  and  the  Shoots  which  come  forward 
are  ftrong  and  bring  good  Fruit ;  but  with¬ 
out  this  Method,  our  Vines  are  either  too 
much  wounded,  or  are  too  full  of  Wood, 
to  bear  or  ripen  their  Fruit  well  in  a  Vine¬ 
yard. 

The  fourth  Year,  ’tis  neceifary  to  clear  the 
old  Wood  of  its  black  Strings,  or  rough 
loofe  Bark9  and  refrefh  the  Earth  about  the 
Root  in  fair  Weather  if  podible,  without 
Frofl:  or  Snow  or  Thaw;  and  when  the 
Vine  is  Ptrong,  we  may  leave  two  Run¬ 
ners,  one  bearing  Branch,  and  one  Lay¬ 
er  :  In  extraordinary  cafes  we  may  leave  two 
or  three  of  the  latter,  but  this  depends  upon 
the  Skill  of  the  Vine-dreifer  ;  we  may  leave 
more  or  kfs  Wood  or  Buds,  as  the  Vine  is 
more  or  lefs  flrong. 

In  a  full  Vineyard  the  Layers  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  every  Year  at  the  pruning  Seafon, 
when  it  is  alfo  a  proper  time  to  lay  down  o- 
thers  ;  the  Layers  made  in  Winter  are  apt  to 
fhoot  into  Wood,  and  thofe  laid  down  in 
Spring  are  more  fubjeft  to  bear,  and  run 
kfs  into  Wood. 

sTis  a  Rule  in  France  to  prune  young  Vines, 
that  is,  during  the  three  firft  Years,  at  the 
New  of  the  Moon  ;  bur  when  they  come  to 
bear,  they  choofe  the  Decreafe,  in  February 
or  March ;  and  in  this  iafi:  cafe,  \is  to  be  ob~ 
ferved,  that  the  Top  Bud  be  left  at  the  back 
of  the  Slope  in  the  Cut,  left  the  Vine,  which 
is  fubjed  ro  bleed  by  fuch  late  pruning,  fhould 
drop  fo  much  upon  it  as  ro  rot  the  Bud  : 

And 
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And  Jikewife  great  Care  fhould  be  taken  that 
to  Bud  be  cut  or  wounded  upon  the  Shoots 
that  are  pruned. 

To  bring  Grapes  forward,  we  may  plant 
them  againft  Walls  ;  but  I  think  ’tis  not  ad- 
vifable  to  plant  them  among  Peaches  or  other 
Fruits,  but  againft  a  Wall  by  themfelves;  for 
their  vigorous  Shootings  are  apt  to  over-grow, 
and  fmother  the  Trees  that  grow  near  them. 

If  we  cultivate  any  of  the  Mufcat-Grapes, 
we  fhould  not  ufe  Dung  about  the  Roots ; 
for  tho*  they  will  make  vigorous  Shoots  by 
that  Dreffing,  they  will  not  bear  well,  and 
the  Grape  will  ripen  late,  and  have  little 
Tafte ;  but  when  the  Soil  is  dry  and  poor, 
the  Fruit  is  well  relifhed,  ripens  fooner,  and 
lafts  longer. 

It  is  an  Obfervation  about  Paris,  that 
when  we  plant  Vines  againft  Walls,  they 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  Raft  Sun  rather  than 
to  the  Weft  :  I  fpeak  this  of  fucii  Vines  as 
are  brought  from  the  warmer  Climates  and 
ripen  late  j  for  in  this  Expolition,  I  find  the 
Fruit  is  better  and  ripens  earlier  than  the 
fame  Sorts  will  do  againft  a  South  Wall  ;  for 
the  violent  Heat  or  the  South  Sunand  rhe 
Wall  together,  hardens  the  Skin  of  the  Grape, 
and  tho’  it  is  fooner  coloured,  yet  are  its 
Juices  lefs  mature  or  agreeably 

N.  B.  An  Inflame  of  this  kinfl  1  cbfervd  at 
C  a  m  b  d  c  n  -  Ho  ufe }  two  or  three  Tears  fuccefftvefy. 

In  the  pruning  of  late  bearing  Vines,  we 
lliould  obferve  that  we  do  that  Work  as  foon 
as  the  Fruit  is  gathered  ;  which  occafions 
the  Sap  to  move  early  in  the  Spring,  and 

bring 
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brings  the  Vine  to  bloffom  earlier  than  or¬ 
dinary,  which  confequently  difpofes  the  Fruit 
to  ripen  foon  ;  but  if  we  prune  thefe  late 
Grapes  in  the  Spring,  the  Fruit  will  come 
late,  and  be  good  for  nothing. 

To  gain  time  in  bringing  forward 
any  curious  fort  of  Grape,  we  may 
graff  a  Vine  in  the  Cleft;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  we  mull  choofe  our  Stock  at  the  Root 
of  fome  ftrong  Vine,  and  cut  it  into  the 
Ground  three  or  four  Inches,  and  therein  fix 
our  Cion  which  will  prefently  ftrike  :  I  ac¬ 
count  the  beft  Stocks  for  this  ufe  are  the 
Mufcat  Grapes,  whofe  Juice  is  fweet  and 
high  flavour’d,  and  the  proper  Seafon  for  the 
Work,  is  about  the  beginning  of  April . 

When  the  Foot  of  the  Vine  is  large,  we 
may  put  in  two  Cions  fide  by  fide,  but  when 
Yis  young  and  pithy,  we  mud  place  our  Graff 
in  the  Stock  as  we  graft  a  Jelfamine  :  Such 
Grafts  will  come  to  bearing  the  fecond  Year, 

Toraife  Vines  from  Cuttings,  I  have  faved 
a  great  deal  of  time,  by  fetting  the  Cuttings 
in  Baskets  of  proper  Mold,  and  putting  them 
in  Hot-beds,  always  obferving  to  prune  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cuttings  juft  below  a  Bud;  by 
this  means  I  have  had  very  large  Vines  in 
one  Summer,  and  about  Autumn  have  plant¬ 
ed,  them  with  their  Baskets  in  the  Places 
where  I  defigned  them  to  remain:  If  they 
were  late  forts,  I  pruned  them  be-times, 
which  occafioned  the  Fruit  to  ripen  before 
die  Autumn  Fogs  could  injure  it. 

The  Grapes  which  are  mod  efteem’d  in 
France  are, 


II. 
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Firft,  The  Precox ,  or  Mori  lion  hatrveau ,  /.  e, 
the  early  Morillon,  or  by  fome  call’d  Vigne 
de  la  Magdelaine,  i,  e.  the  Magdalen  Grape, 
it  is  the  earlieft  ripe,  but  is  not  fo  good  as 
it  is  rare:  The  Skin  is  thick,  and  is  fubjedf 
to  be  devour’d  by  the  Flies:  However  we 
muft  not  be  without  fome  Vines  of  it,  as  it 
makes  a  Difh  at  the  Table  before  other 
Grapes  are  fit  for  eating. 

2.  Mori  lion  taconne ,  or  Munier ,  /.  e •  the 
Millers  Grape,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  of  its  white 
powder’d  Leaves :  This  Sort  is  the  fecond 
ripe,  and  much  better  than  the  Firft  ;  it 
makes  excellent  Wine  and  bears  well. 

3.  Mori  lion  noire  Ordinaire ,  /.  e.  the  com¬ 
mon  black  Morillon ,  is  a  very  fweet  Grape, 
fit  for  the  Table,  and  makes  good  Wine. 
In  Burgundy  ’tis  call’d  Pine  an ,  and  at  Orleans, 
Anver  n-a. 

4.  Morillon  blanc ,  i,  e.  the  white  Morillon  is 
alfo  a  very  good  Grape ;  but  its  Skin  is 
harder  than  the  former, 

5.  Raifin  de  Mantoue ,  i,  e ,  the  Mantua 
Grape,  is  ripe  about  the  beginning  o $  Augujl  \ 
its  Fruit  pretty  large  as  well  as  its  Kernel  ; 
its  Shape  is  rather  long  than  round,  and  its 
Colour  like  yellow  Amber,  its  Juice  is  very 
rich. 

6.  Raifin  d1  Autriche  a  feule  de  Perfil ,  /.  e.  the 
Auftrian  Grape,  or  Parfiy  leav’d  Grape,  is 
alfo  call’d  Ciouta ,  is  a  white  fweet  Grape, 
which  bears  pretty  well:  The  Fruit  is  fome- 
what  like  the  ChaJJelas ,  but  its  Juice  is  not 
very  vinous. 

7.  The  ChaJJelas ,  or  Mujcadet ,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  large  Grape,  either  for  eating  raw  or 

drying 
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drying,  or  making  Wine.-  Its  Fruit  is  not 
too  full  of  Seeds. 

8.  Chaffelas  Noiry  i.  e. '.the  black  Cbaffelas,  has 
mofl  of  the  Qualities  of  the  former,  but  is 
noc  fo  common.  There  is  alfo  a  red  Sort  of 
ChaJfelaS)  whofe  Fruit  is  larger  than  the  others  ; 
but  neither  of  thefe  are  drongly  colour'd. 

g.  Mufcat  Mane  de  Frontignany  i.  i\  the  Fron- 
tignean  white  Mufcat  Grape,  is  a  large  long 
Grape,  full  of  Seeds;  dis  excellent  for  eat¬ 
ing  raw,  or  in  Sweetmeats;  it  makes  good 
Wine,  and  dries  well,  either  in  the  Oven  or 
in  the  Sun. 

io.  There  is  a  kind  of  Grape  call’d  Muf¬ 
cat  Mane  de  Piedmont  y  i.  e.  the  white  Piedmont 
Mufcat  Grape ;  its  Fruit  is  long,  and  has 
fmalier  Seeds  than  the  former,  and  its  Pulp 
more  unduous 

i  t.  M ifc at  de  R:Mz,aIte}  is  richly  musked, 
its  Seeds  fmall,  and  its  Juice  fweet  and  fo  a~ 
greeable,  that  it  would  be  one  of  our  hr  It 
Grapes,  if  it  was  not  apt  to  run  ;  frequent¬ 
ly  degenerating  to  the  Curran  Grape,  and 
fomecirnes  has  no  Seeds. 

t  2.  Mufcat  rouge ,  i.  e.  red  Mufcat  or  Muf 
cadiney  by  fome  call’d  Mu  fa'  de  Cor  ail ,  i, 
Coral  Mufcadine  from  its  lovely  Colour  ; 
has  the  fame  Qualities  of  the  former,  but  its 
Seeds  are  firmer.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of 
Sun  to  bring  it  to  Perfection  ;  but  Stis  then 
one  of  the  bed  Grapes. 

13.  Mufuit  Noiry  i.  e.  the  black  Mufcadine 
is  larger  than  the  former,  very  full  of  Seeds, 
but  is  not  fo  high  tafted,  but  its  Juice  very 
fweet ;  it  bears  well,  and  ripens  its  Fruit  pret¬ 
ty  forward. 

K  k  2  Mufat 
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14.  Mu  feat  Violet,  i.  e .  the  Violet  Mufca- 
dine,  is  of  a  clearer  Black,  tending  to  a  vio¬ 
let  Colour  ;  its  Fruit  is  very  long,  and  its 
Seeds  large;  it  is  richly  musked,  and  one  of 
the  befi 

15.  Mahoifie  Mufjuee,  i.  e.  the  Malmfey 
Mufcadine,  is  one  of  the  richeft  musked 
Grapes,  furpafling  every  other  Kind  in  high 
Perfume.  It  comes  from  Mont f err  at  and 
grows  plentifully  about  Turin. 

\6<  Mufcat  long)  i.  e.  the  long  Mufcadine, 
or  Pajfe-mufquee  d'Jtalie,  /.  e.  the  late  Italian 
Mufcadine,  makes  excellent  Sweetmeats,  or 
may  be  eaten  raw:  Its  Grapes  are  very 
large  and  long,  but  it  rauft  be  warmly  expo- 
fed  to  ripen  its  Fruit ;  but  even  tho’  the 
Seafon  fhould  not  fuffer  it  to  be  half  ripe. 
It  is  much  higher  perfumed  in  Sweetmeats 
than  any  other  Grape  ;  the  fire  fupplying  that 
musked  Flavour,  which  it  was  denied  by  the 
Sun. 

17.  There  is  like  wife  a  Grape  call’d  Muf¬ 
cat  long  Violet ,  i.  e.  the  blue  long  Mufcadine, 
or  in  fome  Places  call’d  the  Madera  Mujca- 
dine ,  ’tis  a  beautiful  and  excellent  Grape, 

t  8.  Rafinde  Corinthe^  i.  e.  the  Curran  Grape* 
or  Corinthean  Grape,  has  a  fweet  Juice;  the 
Fruit  is  narrow,  and  clofely  preffed  together, 
it  has  feldom  any  Seeds  no  more  than  the 
red  Curran  Grape. 

15?.  Le  Corinthe  Violet)  i.  e.  the  blue  Curran 
Grape,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  former ;  is 
very  good,  and  without  Seeds ;  it  is  very  apt 
to  run,  and  for  that  Reafon  fhouid  be  prun¬ 
ed  longer  than  other  Vines. 


2Q.  Raim 
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20.  Rat  fin  fans  Pepin>  i.  e.  the  Grape  with¬ 
out  Kernels,  is  a  Kind  of  ChaJfelas ,  but  the 
Fruit  is  not  fo  large,  and  a  little  Sharp; 
however  it  is  extreamly  good  prepared  in  an 
Oven,  as  it  has  no  Kernels ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon,  feme  call  it  the  great  Curran  Grape. 

21.  Vigni  Greque ,  e .  the  Greek  Grape,  by 
fome  call’d  St.  jaques,  /.  e .  St.  James's  Grape, 
or  Rafin  MarveilieuXj  i*  e.  the  Miraculous 
Grape,  is  a  Sort  of  red  Buvdelais ,  whofe 
Grape  is  large  and  round,  comes  early ;  has 
a  pleafant  fweet  Juice,  and  makes  very  good 
Wine  ;  its  Fruit  has  a  very  good  Appearance; 
and  its  Leaves,  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  are 
finely  mark’d  with  red,  which  is  pretty  fre¬ 
quent  to  black,  blue,  or  red  Grapes. 

22.  Le  Jenetin ,  or  Jeneting  Grape,  is 
white,  by  fome  call’d  Mufcat  /Orleans,  /.  e. 
Orleans  Mufcadine,  or  Raifin  de  St,  Menuis, 
is  very  fweet  and  not  unlike  the  Mehe^  but 
rather  like  the  Malmfey  Grape;  ’tis  apt  to 
degenerate. 

23.  La  Baunie ,  i,  e.  the  Beaune  Grape,  is 
of  a  whitifh  Colour,  pretty  good,  bears  well, 
and  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  is  very  frequent 
and  much  admired  about  Beaune. 

24.  Le  Bourguignon ,  is  a  black  Grape,  pret¬ 
ty  large  ;  is  better  for  making  Wine  than  for 
eating:  it  is  an  extraordinary  Bearer, 

25.  Le  Damns ,  i.  e.  the  Damask  Grape,  is 
an  extraordinary  Fruit;  the  Bunches  are  ve¬ 
ry  long  and  large,  and  the  Grapes  bigger 
than  ordinary  :  They  are  of  an  Amber  Co¬ 
lour,  and  have  but  one  Kernel  in  each  ;  they 
are  apt  to  run,  and  therefore  fliould  be  prun¬ 
ed 
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cd  long  i  there  is  the  white  and  the  red  of 
this  Sort. 

16.  Rai/ift  d' Abricotyi'  e.  the  Abricot  Grape, 
is  fo  call’d,  becaufe  its  Fruit  is  yellow,  and 
gilded  like  an  Abricot;  *tis  of  that  Tribe 
which  is  diftinguifti’d  by  the  Title  of  Bour - 
delais . 

27.  Me  He  bltiYiCy  i .  e.  the  white  Melie 
Grape,  is  a  good  Grape  for  eating,  and  one 
of  the  beft  for  the  Vintage ;  its  Juice  is 
fwtet3  bears  well,  and  will  keep.  This  is 
one  of  the  beft  for  drying  in  the  Oven. 

28.  Melie  noir,  i.  e .  the  black  Melie  Grape, 
is  not  fo  good  as  the  former  for  eating3  nor 
makes  fo  firong  Wine. 

Melie  vert,  i.  e.  the  green  Melie,  is  ve¬ 
ry  rare,  and  bears  well,  and  is  not  apt  to 
run*  The  Wine  made  of  this  Grape  never 
changes  yellow. 

30.  Le  Sauvignony  is  a  black  Grape,  large 
and  long ;  ’cis  early  ripe,  and  is  one  of  the 
beft  Grapes 

3T.  Le  Sauvigmn  blanc ,  the  white  Sort  has 
the  fame  Qualities  with  the  former;  each  of 
them  are  little  known. 

32 .  Le  Garnet*  is  of  two  Sorts,  the  black 
and  the  white ;  9tis  an  extraordinary  Bearer, 
and  one  may  fay  the  very  beft;  but  the  Wine 
made  of  it  is  fmall,  and  its  Plants  laft  but 
few  Years. 

35.  Bec-d’OfeaUy  i.  e.  the  Birds-bill  Grape, 
or  Piquant- Pauly  is  call’d  in  Italy ,  Pizutelliy 
that  is  to  fay  pointed ;  the  Grape  is  large, 
very  long,  and  pointed  at  both  Ends. 

34.  The  blue  Piz,utelliy  is  call’d  in  France 
Dent  de  Loup ,  /,  e.  Woolfs -tooth  ;  its  Grape 
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is  long  bat  lefs  pointed  than  the  former;  it 
keeps  well,  and  is  a  good  tafted  Fruit,  and 
very  handfome  to  the  Eye. 

3?,  Le  Glan>  i.e.  the  Acorn  Grape,  fo 
call’d,  becaufe  the  Fruit  is  fhaped  like  an 
Acorn;  it  is  very  fweet,  keeps  well,  and  is 
of  a  yellow  Colour. 

3 6.  Raifin  Swiff e ,  i.  e,  the  Switzerland 
Grape,  is  rather  rare  than  good.  The  du¬ 
ffers  are  large  and  long,  and  its  Fruit  ftriped 
with  black  and  white,  and  fa  me  times  half 
one  and  half  the  other. 

37.  Gros  Noir  d'Efpagne,  i .  e.  the  great 
black  Spanijh  Grape,  or  by  fome  call’d  Vigne 
d' Ali cant,  i.  e.  the  Alicant  Grape,  brings 
large  Clutters,  well  furnifh’d  with  large 
Grapes  fit  for  the  Table;  from  this  Grape  is 
made  the  mod  excellent  Spanifi  Wine. 

38.  Le  Sanmoireau ,  is  a  black  Grape,  excel¬ 
lent  for  eating  and  making  of  Wine*  The 
Grape  is  longifh,  firm,  and  grows  free  upon 
the  Bunches. 

39.  The  Frementeau  Grape,  is  of  a  red* 
ifh  grey  Colour  ;  its  Bunches  pretty  large, 
and  its  Grapes  or  Berries  clofely  fet  together. 
The  Skin  of  this  Fruit  is  a  little  hard,  but 
its  Juice  excellent  ;  ’cis  of  this  Grape  is  made 
that  excellent  Wine  call’d  Sillery  Wine?  or 
Vtn  de  Sillery. 

40.  Blanquet  de  Lemois9  is  a  white  tranfpa- 
rent  Grape,  as  clear  as  a  Glafs;  the  Berry  is 
long  and  pretty  large;  it  bears  well,  and 
has  an  excellent  rich  Juice* 

41.  La  Malvoifie ,  e.  the  Malmfey  Grape, 
is  of  a  grey  (Colour,  bears  well ;  its  Berry 
fmail,  but  extreamly  rich  and  high  flavour’d : 

It 
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It  ripens  early,  and  is  fo  full  of  Juice,  that  I 
eft  e  cm  it  the  moil  melting  of  all  Grapes. 

42.  Malvoifie  rouge ,  i.  e.  the  red  Malmfey 
Grape,  is  of  a  flame  Colour,  and  has  the 
fame  Qualities  with  the  former. 

43.  Malvoijie  blanche ,  i.  e.  the  white  Malm¬ 
fey  Grape,  is  a  more  rare,  but  a  later  Grape 
than  the  other  two.  I  efteem  the  grey  Sort 
to  be  the  beft. 

44.  Le  Maroquin,  is  a  large  blew  Grape, 
which  brings  Bunches  of  an  extraordinary 
Size,  and  its  Berries  very  large,  round  and 
hard  ;  the  Wood  is  redifh  and  the  Leaves 
vein’d  with  red*  One  Sort  of  it  bears  in  an 
extraordinary  Manner,  and  bloflfoms  three 
times  in  a  Summer*  The  Midfummer  Fruit 
fo  me  time  comes  to  Perfedion  about  Paris , 
but  the  third  Bloflbm  comes  to  nothing: 
However  in  the  South  Parrs  of  Italy,  all  the 
three  Crops  ripen,  for  which  Reafon  ’tis 
call’d  there  Uva  de  tre  Volti. 

45.  Raifin  dd  Italie,  i,  e.  the  Italian  Grape, 
named  by  the  Italians  Pergolitfe ,  is  of  t  vo 
Kinds,  viz,*  the  white  and  the  blew.  The 
Bunches  are  large  and  long,  and  the  Berry 
Iongifh  and  freely  difpofed  upon  the  Bunches. 
It  does  not  ripen  kindly  about  Paris. 

4d*  Raifin  d' Afrique,  i.  e.  the  African  Grape, 
is  very  large,  its  Berries  like  Plums ;  there 
is  the  red  apd  the  white  ;  its  Bunches  are  of 
an  extraordinary  Size;  the  Figure  of  its 
Grape  rather  long  than  round  ;  a  little  flat 
towards  the  Point;  its  Wood  and  Leaf  are 
remarkably  big,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  Sun,  ,  .  * 
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47-  Le  Sunny  is  a  Vine  highly  efteem’d  in 
Auvergne  •  ’tis  one  of  the  Tribe,  well 

tailed,  and  its  Fruit  a  little  pointed. 

48.  The  Bourdelasy  is  of  three  Kinds,  the 
white,  the  red,  and  the  black,  the  Bunches 
of  Fruit  are  very  large,  rather  fit  to  make 
Verjuice  or  Sweetmeats  than  for  eating* 
This  Vine  is  the  beft  we  can  Ufe  for  graft¬ 
ing  many  Kinds  of  Grapes  upon  ;  chiefly 
fuch  as  are  apt  to  degenerate,  as  the  Damask 
Grape,  and  the  Curran  Grape,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  graft"  the  Mufcat  Grapes  upon  Plants  of 
their  own  Tribe. 

49.  Le  \ Teinturier ,  i.  e.  the  Dyers  Grape, 
call’d  alfo  Noiraulty  and  Plant  d'Efpagne ,  has 
its  Fruit  very  much  prefted  together  upon 
the  Bunches,  and  is  of  a  very  black  Dye  ; 
its  chief  Ufe  is  to  heighten  and  colour  the 
Wine,  and  is  of  .great  Ufe  in  the  Cure  of 
Wounds. 

Thus  far  my  Friends  Papers  reach  con¬ 
cerning  the  Vines  chiefly  admired  in  France . 
It  would  be  well  if  we  could  reconcile  our 
Englijh  Catalogues  to  thofe  of  France ,  that 
we  might  not  fend  to  that  Country  in  Ex¬ 
pectation  of  Novelties,  which  may  prove  to 
be  no  more  than  what  we  have  here  already 
Hinder  other  Names;  and  if  we  do  not  find 
in  our  Collection,  Grapes  anfwering  to  the 
Defcriptions  of  every  Sort  in  the  above  Lift, 
we  may  know  where  and  how  to  find  them 
again.  I  recommend  the  Care  of  our  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Fruits,  for  our  Succefs  in  pruning 
and  drefting  of  Vines  depends  upon  it ;  for 
all  Sorts  of  Grapes  are  not  to  be  prun'd  alike, 

II.  LI  nor 
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nor  at  the  fame  Seafon  ;  and  therefore  with¬ 
out  an  exa&  Knowledge  of  the  Sorts  we 
fhall  run  into  Confufion. 

When  I  was  in  France  about  three  Years 
ago,  I  was  curious  to  obferve  their  Fruits, 
and  efpecially  their  Grapes,  which  were  the 
carlieff  ripe,  and  which  ripen’d  their  Fruit 
beft  in  the  Vine-yards,  in  the  North  Parts  of 
Trance  ;  that  if  poilible,  fome  of  the  South 
Parts  of  England  might  be  fuccef&ful  in  Vine¬ 
yards,*  tho’  I  confefs,  as  far  as  my  Judgment 
can  determine,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Weft 
may  be  faid  to  want  no  foreign  Liquors  fo 
long  as  they  enjoy  the  Ne&ar  of  their  Or¬ 
chards  ;  but  then  when  we  confider  that  it  is 
not  every  where  that  Apples  will  profper, 
and  that  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Weft,  there 
are  Tra&s  of  Land  which  are  not  yet  culti¬ 
vated,  by  Reafon  of  the  many  Rocks  and 
Quarries;  I  fay  fuch  Land  will  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  planting  of  Vines,  which  will 
thrive  there  rather  than  in  what  we  call  rich 
Land,  and  give  Wine  where  Cider  may  be 
wanting. 

The  Sorts  of  Grapes  which  I  chofe  for 
this  End,  were  three  Kinds  of  Melie  Grapes, 
fome  Kinds  call’d  Morignon ,  and  fome  of  the 
Muniers;  I  bought  feveral  Hundred  of  thefe 
to  be  tranfported  to  England \  with  a  Defign, 
at  once,  to  plant  two  or  three  Vineyards  in 
divers  Soils;  but  firft  the  Carriage  of  them 
from  Paris  to  Roan  was  tedious,  and  from 
Roan  to  England ,  near  two  Months  elapfed 
before  a  Ship  could  be  found  to  bring  them 
to  London ;  and  then,  which  was  worfe,  the 
Difficulties  they  met  at  the  Cuftom-houfe, 

detain'd 
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detain’d  them  fo  long,  that  hardly  one  fra 
Fourfcore  had  any  living  Juices  left  in  ’em* 
as  I  found  to  my  Sorrow  after  they  had 
been  planted  a  Year:  However  there  are  feme 
yet  alive  and  profperous  ;  but  ’tis  from  thence 
alone  we  mail  expert  Increafe;  for  ’tis  not 
worth  our  while  to  be  at  the  Expence  and 
Trouble  I  have  been  at  in  bringing  overfuch 
Things,  without  they  could  be  readily 
brought  on  Shore.  The  fame  Year,  I  had 
likewife,  with  a  great  deal  of  Trouble,  col¬ 
lected  feveral  new  Plants  from  the  King’s 
Gardens  at  Paris ,  and  feme  other  Places, 
which  in  my  Judgment,  would  have  been  in 
a  few  Years  as  ferviceable  to  England,  as  any 
Thing  has  appear’d  in  the  Way  of  Garden¬ 
ing  and  Husbandry;  but  they  were  detain’d 
fo  long  at  Dover  by  the  Cuftom-houfe  Offi¬ 
cers,  that  when  they  came  to  London  they  were 
all  deftroy’d,  and  my  Time  and  Expence  loft. 
Now,  unlefs  there  can  be  feme  Way  found 
out,  which  may  allow  free  PafTage  for  Things 
of  this  Nature,  which  cannot  bear  Delays, 

I  fear  we  /hall  make  few  Additions  to  one 
Plants  in  England ,  whether  ufeful  or  curious. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  time  I  have  fuffer’d 
at  this  rate,  for  feme  time  before,  the  States 
of  Amfterdam  prefented  me  with  above  an 
hundred  and  fifty  different  forts  of  curious 
and  valuable  Plants,  which  were  ftrangers 
then  in  England ;  i.  e.  I  had  not  feen  them 
in  any  of  our  Englijh  Gardens  of  Note.  Mr,' 
Fairchild  of  Hoxton  was  my  Correfpondent, 
but  there  was  fe  much  difficulty  to  get  them 
landed,  that  above  two  thirds  of  them  were 
deftroy’d  :  Now  1  fay,  could  there  be  a  free 
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Liberty  granted  for  bringing  into  a  Nation 
fuch  things  as  Plants  which  are  perifhable  if 
they  are  kept  long  on  Ship-board,  it  might 
not  redound  a  little  to  its  Advantage. 


Fruits  which 
may  be  cultivated  in  and  about  Gar¬ 
dens  )  new  Observations 

relating  to  their  Culture . 


A 


Of  the  Hazle  and  its  hinds . 


I  Have  obferv’d  five  kinds  of  Hazles,  which 
may  properly  enough  be  cultivated 
about  a  Country-Houfe  ;  and  ’tis  as  likely 
there  may  be  as  many  more  that  may  flip  my 
Obfervation:  However,  if  any  one  knows 
rightly  how  to  manage  thefe,  he  needs  no  In- 
ftru&ions  for  the  Education  of  the  reft;  for 
they  are  all  fo  nearly  ally’d,  that  their  Ma¬ 
nagement  is  the  fame,  unlefs  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  that  the  Spanijh  and  Englijh  Hazles  will 
bear  well  in  a  clofe  Coppice,  and  the  Phil- 
berts  and  Cob-nut  muft  have  Air  to  bring  a 
tolerable  Crop  ;  the  Sorts  are  thefe. 

Red  Philbert,  beft. - White  Philbert, 

good. — —Spanifi  Hazle,  good.— — Cob-nut, 
very  large.-- — *  Common  Hazle. 


As 
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As  all  thefe  are  Hafels  or  Hazles,  I  Hiali 
give  only  the  general  Names  which  they  are 
called  by  in  the  feveral  Countries  in  and  near 
Europe ,  without  entring  upon  the  feveral  Bo¬ 
tanical  Diftin&ions ;  nor  fhould  I  go  fo  far 
as  this,  but  for  the  fake  of  the  Gardiners,  who 
if  they  have  to  do  with  Foreigners,  may 
know  what  Tribe  of  Plants  is  meant  if  the 
Queftion  fhould  be  ask’d  in  any  Language, 
and  I  leave  the  Gardiners  then  to  produce 
Varieties. 

In  Greek  it  is  called  %agv&7rov7j%h}  i.  e.  Nux 
Pontica ,  or  Corylus ,  and  Nux  Abellina  or  Avel* 
lana;  the  Arabians  name  the  Hazle,  Agileuz,, 
and  Bunduch  or  Banduch ;  In  Italy  it  is  called 
Nocivole ,  Nocelle  and  Avellana,  and  in  Spain 
Avellane  ;  the  French  call  the  Tree  Ccudrier9 
and  thofe  which  we  call  Philberts  in  England , 
they  call  Adelines  •  in  Germany  thefe  Nuts  are 
called  Hafelnutz, ,  and  the  Hollanders  name 
them  Hafelnotf. 

The  red  Philbert  is  efteem’d  more  than 
the  others;  its  Kernel  is  tender,  and  the 
Shell  very  thin  :  This  and  the  white  Philbert, 
both  bring  their  Nuts  in  Cluflers,  even  fome* 
times  to  the  number  of  twelve  in  a  Bunch. 

The*  Cob-nut  brings  the  larged  Nuts  of 
any  of  the  Hazles,  but  its  Shell  is  very  hard 
as  well  as  its  Kernel,  and  is  chiefly  efteem’d 
for  its  extraordinary  Size ;  however,  fome 
delight  to  propagate  ir,  which  with  Seven 
Years  Patience  may  be  brought  to  bear  from 
a  Nut  fet  in  the  Ground,  as  well  as  the  Spamjh 
Nut  which  comes  as  well  with  us  as  the  Phil¬ 
bert  ;  but  which  kind  foever  we  like  bed, 
may  with  very  little  trouble  be  encreafed  by 

grading 
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graffing  upon  the  common  Hazles,  upon 
which  it  takes  freely,  fo  that  in  Hedg-rows, 
and  other  open  places,  where  we  have  com¬ 
mon  Hazle,  we  may  prefers tly  make  an  A- 
mendment.  Ic  would  be  well  to  try  fome  in 
Coppiffes. 

4 

Observations  concerning  the  Mulberry. 

TH  E  Mulberry-tree  is  called  by  the 
Greeks^  pop™,  i.  e.  Morea3  and  by  the 
Latin  Morns ,  the  Arabs  caU  it  Lut  and  Thuty 
in  Italy  *tis  Moro ,  and  in  Spain  Moras ;  the 
French  give  it  the  name  of  Meurier 9  and  the 
Germans  Maubler-baum ;  and  in  Holland  Morer - 
lejcemboom . 

The  black  Mulberry  fhould  be  planted  in 
the  Shade,  to  prevent  its  Fruit  from  falling; 
which  it  is  very  apt  to  do  if  it  be  full  expofed 
to  the  Sun :  It  has  been  obferved  in  fome 
places,  that  this  Fruit  comes  extraordinary 
large,  if  it  be  planted  and  treated  in  Efpalier 
againft  a  Wall  fmiate  to  the  North. 

The  white  Mulberry  brings  a  fmall  Fruit 
not  worth  our  care,  but  the  ufe  of  its  Leaves 
for  Silk-worms  is  very  advantageous;  a  Friend 
of  mine  tells  me,  that  they  may  both  be  in¬ 
oculated  upon  the  Elm  with  good  fuccefs ; 
Yis  worth  our  Tryal,  confidering  the  flow 
growth  of  the  black  fort;  nay,  he  fays  the 
Buds  will  take  upon  the  Lime  or  Linden  tree, 
and  bear  better  than  upon  the  Elm ;  he  ad- 
vifes  the  Experiment  to  be  made,  and  the 
Expence  cannot  be  very  great* 


Concerning 
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Concerning  Grafting  of  Walnuts. 

IHave  often  been  of  opinion  that  a  Wal¬ 
nut:  might  be  grafted  as  well  as  another 
Fruit-tree,  and  often  wondred  that  no  body 
has  yet  made  the  Attempt,  efpecially  when 
fo  many  have  complained  that  the  Walnuts 
about  their  Grounds  were  not  good,  and 
that  their  Neighbours  had  better  than  them- 
felves ;  the  large  French  Walnut  is  to  me  the 
heft,  not  only  for  its  tender  Shell,  but  its 
fweet  Tafte,  and  extraordinary  Bignefs,  but 
then  indeed  it  will  not  keep  fo  well  as  the 
fmalier  fort,  neither  is  it  fo  great  a  Bearer, 
but  I  conceive  by  grafting  it,  it  may  be  (boner 
brought  to  bearing,  and  in  more  quantity 
than  when  it  grows  wild,  as  we  find  in  many 
other  Fruits, 

'W't  ;? ,  v  :  .  , v,::  /.  ’■ 

Some  Remarks  concerning  the  Pom- 

O 

granade,  and  Cornelian  Cherry. 

^“TpHis  Tree  loves  to  Shoot  very  long  before 
^  it  will  hold  its  Blofibms  for  Fruit,  and 
thefe  come  always  at  the  end  of  the  Branches, 
which  I  think  proper  to  mention,  becaufe 
our  Gardiners  commonly  Top  the  Branches, 
and  fo  both  deftroy  the  Bloflom  and  the 
Fruit,  both  of  which  have  their  excellencies, 
the  Flower  for  its  beautiful  Colour,  and  the 
Fruit  for  its  pleafant  Sharpnefs. 

The  Cornelian  Cherry  is  of  two  forts,  the 
red  and  the  white,  but  the  latter  is  not  very 

common; 


common;  the  Fruit  has  an  agreeable  Tart- 
nefs  when  it  is  ripe,  but  is  often  gathered 
green,  and  put  in  Salt  and  Water,  to  imitate 
pickled  Olives. 


Observations  concerning  the  Fruit  called 


f  Azeroli. 

is  is  a  kind  of  Thorn,  often  called  the 


A  Spanifi  Thorn;  its  Leaf  is  much  larger 
than  the  common  white  Thorn,  but  of  the 
fame  Figure,  the  Fruit  is  red  and  as  large 
as  a  Cherry,  but  has  a  dry  Pulp  and  is  a- 
greeabie  enough  when  it  is  full  ripe  :  Its 
Flower  is  apt  to  drop,  to  prevent  which, 
we  plant  it  in  Efpalier,  againfl  a  Wall  ex- 
pofed  to  the  South ;  the  Graffs  will  take  as 
well  upon  Pear-flocks  as  upon  the  white 
Thorn  ;  or  wanting  thefe,  they  will  do  well 
upon  the  Medlar  or  Quince-flock,  the  lafi  of 
which,  brings  it  to  bear  Fruit  very  plentiful¬ 
ly  in  a  fhort  time.*  This  Fruit  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Sweetmeat  much  ufed  in  France  and 


Italy . 


There  is  another  fort  of  Az>eroli>  whofe 
Fruit  is  half  as  big  again  as  the  former,  the 
Leaf  likewife  is  much  larger,  and  of  a  grey 
Colour. 

The  third  fort  comes  from  Canada ,  and  is 
more  confiderable  than  the  others ;  the  Leaf 
is  very  large,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
the  Thorn,  but  lefs  cut  or  notched  on  the 
Edges.**  Thefe  two  laft  forts  were  brought 
from  France  about  thirty  Years  ago. 


The 
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The  fourth  fort  is  the  white  Ateroii,  which 
is  pretty  common  in  Italy,  its  Fruit  has  the 
fame  agreeable  Sharpnefs  as  the  former. 
This  Plant  is  known  all  over  Europe  by  the 
name  Azeroli . 


Curious  and  ujeful  Observations  rela¬ 
ting  to  Peaches,  the  Names,  Qua¬ 
lities  and  Culture,  colle&ed  b\  a  Gen- 
tleman  of  forty  Tears  Experience  m 
Gardening  *  with  feme  Remarks. 

S  the  Peach  is  one  of  the  moil  delicious 


xjl  Fruits  of  the  Garden,  if  it  be  well 
known,  and  managed  with  Bifcretion,  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  enquire  into  the  feveral 
Varieties  of  it,  and  then  examine  into  their 
feveral  Ways  of  Management.  The  Lift  of  the 
feveral  forts  here  mentioned,  will  be  thofe 
which  are  accounted  the  beft  in  France,  which 
amount  to  a  good  Number :  However,  a  large 
Garden  fhould  not  be  without  them  all,  for- 
afmuch  as  they  ripen  at  feveral  Seafons,  be¬ 
ginning  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  af¬ 
fording  Fruit  till  November.  But  where  a 
Garden  is  fraall,  the  Owner  may  choofe  his 
Fruit  out  of  the  following  Lift,  and  pleafe 
his  Tafte  by  examining  the  Befcriptions  of 
every  fort. 

The  earlieft  fort  is  in  French  called  F  Av  ant, 
Pefche  musquee,  u  e.  the  Early  or  Avant 
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Musked 
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Musked  Peach;  the  Fruit  is  fmall  and  white, 
biit  its  Water  or  Juice  very  fweet;  ’tis  a  great 
Beater,  and  is  very  fubjed  to  be  invaded  by 
Fifmires. 

The  2d  is  call’d  la  Pefche  de  Troye ,  /.  e .  the 
Troy  Peach,  which  ripens  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  former;  it  is  call’d  in  fome  places  Avant 
Pefche  Mufqude  rouge ,  or  the  early  red  musk’d 
Peach;  ’tis  larger  and  higher  flavour’d  than 
the  white  forr; 

3.  la  double  de  "Troye ,  i.  e.  The  double  Troy 
Peach,  is  larger  and  rounder  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  as  well  rafted;  ’tis  a  great  Bearer, 
and  holds  fome  time  good  upon  the  Tree; 
there  are  two  kinds  of  this  Peach,  the  one 
red,  the  other  of  a  brownilh  Purple. 

4.  La  Pefche  Lapucine,  i.  e.  The  Capucine 
Peach  is  early,  and  is  alfo  to  be  efteem’d  for 
being  pretty  large  and  very  well  tafted;  Tis  a 
little  longifh  in  its  Make,  it  was  raifed  from 
the  Stone  of  an  early  Peach,  and  is  fo  change 
ed  in  its  Fruit,  that  it  exceeds  them  all ;  a 
Change  of  this  kind  I  find  common  to  Pea¬ 
ches  raifed  from  the  Stone  ;  the  Stone  of  a 
Peach  fometimes  bringing  a  Pavy,  and  the 
Stone  of  a  Pavy  producing  a  Plant  which 
brings  a  Peach:  Note,  the  Pavies  are  hard 
flefh’d,  and  the  Peaches  are  melting. 

5.  C  Alberge,  i.  e,  in  the  Engltfi  Catalogue 
the  Alberge  Peach,  which  is  yellow  with¬ 
in  and  without,  of  a  middle  Size,  excellent 
rich  Flavour,  a  little  flat,  its  Stone  fmall,  and 
cover’d  with  a  redifti  Purple. 

i  L’ Alberge  rouge ,  /.  e.  the  red  Alberge , 
has  a  white  Flefh,  is  flatter  than  the  former, 
and  not  fo  well  tafted  * 

7.  Le 
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7-  L  'Alberge  Violette,  u  e.  the  Purple  .Allergy 
Peach,  is  rarer  than  the  two  preceeding  ,•  its 
Colour  is  a  brownifh  Purple ;  the  Fruit  is 
fomewhat  fmall,  and  is  not  fo  good  as  the 
yellow,  which  is  an  excellent  Peach. 

8.  La  Pefche  Magdalainey  i.  e.  the  white 
Magdalain  Peach,  brings  a  very  large  Fruit  in 
good  Ground,  but  is  feldom  mark’d  with 
red ;  ’tis  one  of  the  bed  Peaches  we  have 
in  the  Garden,  being  full  of  an  high  flavour’d 
Juice,  which  melts  freely  in  the  Mouth.  5Tis 
fubjed  to  drop  its  Fruit,  and  often  invaded 
with  the  Pifmire,  as  mod  of  the  high  tailed 
Fruits  are.  There  is  one  of  this  Sort  which 
is  call’d  the  musked  Magdalain ,  which  has  a 
richer  Flavour  than  the  red.  It  is  good  to 
obferve,  that  thefe  Trees  bloflbm  early,  and 
fbould  be  fhelter’d  from  the  Rudenefs  of  the 
Weather  while  they  are  in  Flowers,  if  we 
expeft  a  good  Crop. 

9  La  Magdalaine  rouge ,  i.  e.  the  red  Mag¬ 
dalain  Peach,  is  not  fo  large  as  the  former; 
but  the  Fjefh  or  Pulp  is  rather  more  delici¬ 
ous.  It  is  a  better  Bearer  than  the  other 
Magdalain  Peaches. 

Memorandum ,  There  is  not  one  of  thefe 
Peaches  which  would  not  ripen  without  a 
Wall,  and  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Standards,  tho’  the  (baking  of  theWinds  would 
be  apt  to  make  them  drop  their  Fruit  ;  but  if 
they  were  to  be  train’d  in  the  Manner  Mr. 
j Herron  has  mention’d  about  Pears,  in  his  Let¬ 
ter  to  me  infqrted  in  my  Papers  for  Decem¬ 
ber  1721,  that  is,  in  placing  Arbour  Poles  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  to  form  the  Shape  of  a 
Bell  the  wrong  flde  uppermoft,  and  the 
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young  Shoots  of  the  Tree  twitted  about 
filch  a  Frame  like  a  Screw,  I  am  apt 
to  think  we  ifoight  keep  our  Peach-Tree  full 
of  Wood  every  where  ,*  and  there  would  be 
no  Necdlity  of  Pruning,  which  is  too  apt 
to  bring  Gum,  and  to  canker  the  Trees  to 
their  Deflru&ion  in  Stone  Fruits.  If  Rea- 
fon  can  guide  us,  this  Contrivance  mutt  be 
good  •  for  all  Stone  Fruit  is  apt  to  gum,  by 
pruning  and  wounding  of  them  ;  and  the 
more  a  Tree  gums,  the  fooner  it  decays:  But 
in  this  Screw,  like  winding  of  Trees,  there 
need  be  no  pruning,  and  confequently  thofe 
which  bring  Stone  Fruit  may  be  of  long  laft. 
I  have  feeo  a  Standard  Peach-Tfcee  that  has 
not  been  pruned,  as  large  as  a  good  Orchard 
Apple-Tree,  and  has  brought  good  Fruit  ; 
and  at  Jflleworth  at  Middltfex ,  I  have  feen  an 
Apricock-Tree  as  large  :  But  when  they  are 
againfl  Walls,  they  are  fo  often  cut,  that  they 
feldom  fill  the  Wall :  However,  in  the  Way 
I  mention,  the  Peach  is  fafe  from  the  Knife 
and  Gum  ;  its  Bloffoms  may  be  eafily  de¬ 
fended  from  the  Froft  and  it  will  not  be 
attack’d  with  Vermine*  fuch  as  the  Pismire 
and  the  Fly,  becaufe  its  greater  Freedom 
preferves  it  from  Wounds  and  Gum.  But 
to  proceed. 

The  10th  Peach  is  call’d  in  French,  la  Pefche 
migmnne 5  i.  e.  the  Minion  Peach,  or  by  feme 
de  France  la  Ve/cutee 9  i.  e.  the  Velvet  Peach,  is 
of  the  Magdalain  kind,  ?tis  rather  flat  than 
round,  is  pretty  larged  rid  well- colour’d  with¬ 
in  and  without,  ’tis  very  juicy  and  well-ta¬ 
tted,  and  is  eikem’d  as  one  of  the  beft  Pea¬ 
ches, 
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ii.  Is  le  Pavy  b lane ,  i.  e .  The  white  Pavy, 
Is  (aid  to  be  the  Male  of  the  Magdalain  Race ; 
it  is  high  flavour'd  and  musk’d,  and  as  it 
comes  among  the  firft  Peaches,  it  ripens  ea~ 
lily  :  We  have  likewife  the  red  and  yellow 
Pavies ,  which  are  in  eating  at  the  fame  time, 
and  it  is  the  Opinion  of  curious  Men,  that 
every  Peach  has  its  Pavy,  which  is  fuppofed 
the  Male  Peach, 

i  2.  La  Pefche  Cerife ,  i.  e.  The  Cherry  Peach* 
is  red,  the  Flefh  a  little  dry  and  hard,  Vis 
not  one  of  the  bed. 

13.  La  Pefche  Royals,  i.  e.  The  Royal  Peach, 
brings  a  fair  Fruit,  of  a  line  red  Colour;  "tis 
rather  long  than  round,  but  has  little  Juice. 

14.  La  Belle  Chevreufe  is  of  a  bright  red  Co¬ 
lour,  and  has  a  delicate  fweet  juice,  the 
Fruit  is  longifh  and  pretty  large;  it  bears  ve« 
ry  well  and  has  feveral  Varieties  in  its  Tribe. 

15.  La  Pefche  cL It alie ,  i.  e.  The  Italian  Peach, 
is  a  fort  of  Chevreufe,  a  little  larger  than  the 
former.  It  has  forne  Qualities  of  the  Peach, 
which  the  French  call  la  Pefche  de  Pauy  but  is 
a  little  more  pointed,  and  is  an  excellent 
Fruit. 

1 6-,  La  Pefche  Chanceliere,  i,  e.  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  Peach,  is  of  the  Chevreufe  Family,  but  is 
the  largeft  and  bell  of  them  all ;  and  has 
been  brought  to  bear  and  ripen  Fruit  very 
well  upon  Standards  in  the  Chancellor  Se- 
guiers  Gardens  in  France,  from  whence  it  took 
its  Birth  from  a  Stone  of  the  common  Chev^ 
reufe  Peach. 

17.  L a  Pefche  Dreufel,  is  rather  long  than 
round  ;  its  Skin  isvelveted  and  well  colour’d. 
If  dry,  but  very  agreeable  ;  its  Flefh  or  Pulp 

ii 
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is  almoft  red,  from  whence  it  is  call’d  in  France, 
Sanguinole,  i.  e.  the  Bloody  Peach, 

18.  Pefche  Bourdin ,  is  around  flefhy  Fruit, 
pretty  red,  and  of  a  middle  Size  ;  it  has  a 
very  rich  Flavour,  much  like  that  of  the  Per- 
Jian  Peach :  ’Tis  well  efteem’d,  and  is  a  great 
Bearer,  and  brings  better  Fruit  in  Standards 
or  Dwarfs,  than  againft  a  Wall. 

19.  Pefche  Violette,  i.  e.  the  Violet  Peach, 
is  rather  long  than  round,  very  melting,  and 
its  Juice  of  a  vinous  Flavour  ;  it  bears  well 
either  againft  a  Wall  or  in  a  Dwarf,  and  is 
efteem’d  one  of  the  beft.  There  is  a  large 
and  a  fmall  Sort. 

20.  La  Pefche  blanche ,  i.  e .  the  white  Peach5 
is  a  good  Fruit,  but  not  fo  well  flavour’d  as 
thg  Violet  Peach;  its  Tree  is  very  tender, 
and  fhould  be  carefully  look’d  after.  This 
Peach  has  its  Pavy,  which  is  a 

21.  White  Brugnori)  flnely  fpotted  with  red  ; 
this  Sort  is  much  improved  by  lying  by  Tome 
Time  before  it  is  eaten;  its  Flefh  then  be¬ 
comes  tender  and  melting  j  it  comes  late,  but 
is  very  good. 

22.  ha  Pefche  licee  jatine ,  /.  e.  the  yellow 
rough  coated  Peach,  is  pretty  large  and  flat  ; 
and  tho’  it  comes  late,  its  Flefh  is  good  and 
juicy  enough. 

23.  Pefche  Violette  tardive,  i .  e.  the  late  Vi¬ 
olet  Peach,  is  large  and  fair,  and  is  well  tail¬ 
ed  when  the  Autumn  is  dry.  It  ripens  fo 
late  in  Otloler ,  that  when  the  Seafon  is  wet, 
it  is  worth  little.  It  fhould  always  be  plant¬ 
ed  againft  a  South  Wall. 

All  the  rough  coated  Peaches  have  their 
which  are  call’d  by  the  French  Bmg - 
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mm  or  Brunionsy  which  are  rounder,  larger , 
and  have  their  Juice  more  masked  or  per¬ 
fum’d.  Their  Flefh  is  firm  and  a  little  hard, 
and  therefore  they  require  a  great  deal  o£ 
Sun ;  but  none  of  the  Brunions  are  fo  much 
efteem’d  as  their  Peaches,  becaufe  they  do 
not  quit  the  Scone. 

24.  Le  "Teton  de  Venus,/,  e.  Venus's  Breaft,  is 
not  unlike  the  Admirable.  It  has  fome  Re- 
femblance  of  a  Woman’s  Bread,  pointed  on 
the  Top  like  a  Nipple  ;  its  Flefh  is  white, 
and  without  fide ’tis  a  little  touch’d  with  red; 
’tis  melting  and  high  flavour’d,  and  is  one 
of  the  beft  late  Peaches. 

25.  Pefche  Commune ,  /.  e.  the  Common 
Peach,  is  by  fome  French  Gardiners  call’d 
Tefche  de  Corbeil,  i.  e •  the  Basket  Peach ;  it  is 
round,  very  white,  and  velveted.  ’Tis  a 
Baftard  Magdalain,  raifed  from  a  Stone.  It 
is  very  well  tafted  in  light  Ground,*  but  in 
the  ftrong  Lands,  its  Flefh  is  green  and  bit¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  great  Bearer,  and  will  come  to 
Perfe&ion  without  the  Help  of  a  Wall. 

2 6.  Pefche  a  fleur  double ,  /.  e.  The  double 
Bloffom  Peach,  is  rather  a  Curiofity  than  a 
good  Peach,  and  more  coveted  for  the  fake  of 
its  Flower  than  for  its  Fruit ;  the  Fruit  in¬ 
deed  is  large  and  fair,  but  it  feldom  bears* 

27.  Pefche  Admirable  is  what  we  call  in 
England ,  the  Admirable  j  it  has  that  Name,  as 
well  for  its  Beauty  and  Goodnefs,  as  for  its 
large  Fruit ;  ’tis  almoft  round  and  very  red, 
and  its  Flefh  very  melting  and  well -tafted  ; 
it  is  very  much  efteem’d,  and  one  can  hardly 
have  too  many  Trees  of  them. 
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Pouvpree ,  /.  c.  The  Purple  Peach, 
or  "by  fome  call’d  Ninette,  is  large  and  al- 
ixi oft  round,  of  a  brownifh  red  and  velveted, 
very  flefliy  and  well-tafted  ; ’t is  one  of  the 
beft  Bearers  and  beft  Peaches. 

Pefche  d1  Andilly,  i,  e.  The  And  illy  Peach, 
is  very  large,  round  and  flefhy,  ’tis  white 
within,  and  without  fomewhat  like  the  Per- 
fian  Peach 

3<x  La  Perjtque,  /.  e.  The  Terfian  Peach,  is 
very  large,  lefs  long,  but  rounder  than  that 
which  is  call’d  Pefche  de  Pan ,  i.  e.  the  Skin 
Peach;  it  is  red  and  pointed,  and  its  Fruit 
is  commonly  blifter’d  or  knotted  on  the  Out- 
fide,  its  Flefh  is  delicate  and  fall  of  juice, 
very  red  towards  the  Stone,  which  is  flat, 
and  fharp-pointed  ;  it  bears  well  either  in 
Standard,  or  againft  a  Wall,  and  well  de¬ 
fences  a  Place  among  our  beft  Peaches. 

gr.  Pefche  d' Abrkot,  i,  e.  The  Abricot 
Peach,  is  by  fome  call’d  the  Scandalian  Peach, 
is  of  two  forts,  both  round,  one  fmooth  and 
velveted,  and  of  a  redifh  Colour  ;  the  other 
rougher  coated  and  yellow  ;  they  bear  and 
ripen  well  either  in  Dwarfs  or  Standards,  and 
may  be  raifed  from  the  Stone. 

32.  Pefche  Bellegarde ,  i.  e.  The  Bellegard 
Peach  of  the  Englifi)  Catalogues,  is  a  fair, 
large  and  round  Fruit,  and  has  very  little  red 
within  or  without ;  ’tis  a  good  Peach  and 
comes  a  little  late. 

33.  Pefche  JSJar  bonne*  i.  e.  the  Nar bonne 
Peach,  is  very  large  and  greenifti,  its  Flefh  is 
a  little  dry  and  colony,  rather  to  be  efteem’d 
for  coming  late,  than  for  its  Goodnefs. 

'  •  34.  Pefche 
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34.  Peftche  Rojfane ,  u  e.  the  Roffane  Peach, 
isefteem’d  in  Languedoc^  it  is  yellow  within 
and  without,  the  Flefh  is  a  little  dry,  and 
not  very  high  flavour’d  about  Paris ;  the 
Fruirjs  long,  large,  and  comes  late. 

All  the  Peaches  which  are  yellow  within 
and  without  are  lefs  efteem’d  than  the  others, 
having  a  drier  Fleih,  and  a  lefs  perfum’d 
Juice. 

35.  Belle  de  Vitry  is  a  very  large  Peach, 
flat,  flefliy,  and  full  of  Knobs,  ’tis  a  very 
good  late  Peach  \  ’cis  juicy,  rich,  and  very 
red  towards  the  Stone,  which  is  very  finally 
it  is  fo  like  the  Nivette  Peach,  that  feme 
Gardeners  would  have  it  the  fame  ;  but  I 
am  of  Opinion  it  is  the  Female  of  the  great 
white  monftrous  Pavy ,  which  is  not  unlike  it, 
and  comes  at  the  fame  time ;  ’tis  almoft 
round  like  the  Admirable ,  which  is  white 
within  and  without,  but  the  Belle  de  Vitry  is 
of  a  brownifh  red  and  velveted. 

36.  Peftche  de  Pan,  i.  e.  the  Skin  Peach,  is 
of  two  forts,  viz.  the  round  kind,  which  is 
a  good  Peach,  and  the  beft  of  the  two  ;  and 
the  long  fort,  which  is  flat,  and  fubjeft  to 
decay  in  the  middle,  its  Stone  fplitting  for 
the  mod  part;  it  requires  a  warm  Expofure, 
otherwife  its  Fruit  is  green  and  taftelefs ;  the 
Male  of  this  fort  is  very  large,  and  is  call’d 
the  Monftrous  Pavy%  which  brings  a  fine  red 
Fruit,  full  of  Fleih,  and  requires  the  warm- 
eft  Expofure  to  bring  its  Fruit  to  perfe¬ 
ction. 

There  are  ftill  many  other  Tribes  of  Pea¬ 
ches,  as  thofe  that  bear  the  Title  of  Prefer 
of  which  there  are  white,  red  and  yellow; 
The  Mericotoues  or  Malacotcues}  &c*  which 
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i  fhall  not  particularly  take  Notice  of,  no 
more  than  of  fome  Pavies,  which  will  not 
ripen  in  the  colder  Climates,  e.  where  the 
Sun  is  not  very  hot  in  O£iober%  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  neceflary  to  foften  the  Flefh  of  the  Pavies> 
which  are  too  apt  to  be  hard. 


Peaches. 


ALL  Peaches  raifed  from  the  Stone  are  fo  ge- 
Yierous  to  the  Climate  where  they  are  raifed9 
that  their  Fruit  ripens  welly  while  they  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  that  Climate .  Some  indeed  may  be 
worfe  in  Nature  than  others,  but  evety  one 
may  preferve  the  good,  and  fling  away  the 
reft  5  for  Seedling  Plants  are  apt  to  vary 
in  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Fruit ;  and  I  think, 
jt  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  our  Gardens  to 
fling  out  all  the  indifferent  Kinds  of  Fruit, 
that  they  might  not  have  poffeflion  of  thofe 
Places  where  the  beft  might  flourifh.  I  would 
have  our  Catalogues  abridg’d,  for  like  great 
Societies,  there  are  ten  bad  for  one  which 
brings  good  Fruit. 

The  Peaches  thus  raifed  from  Stones,  hate  a 
Knife,  and  ’tis  no  matter  how  little  any  Peach 
is  pruned;  the  Standards  bring  more  pleafant 
Fruit  than  Peaches  againft  Walls,  becaufe, 
as  I  fuppofe,  the  Sun  takes  them  on  all  Sides; 
and  then  the  Standards  are  not  fo  much  un¬ 
der  the  Difcipline  of  the  Knife  as  the  Wall- 
Trees,  and  therefore  are  free  from  Infers, 
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curled  Leaves,  weak  Shoots,  Blights,  (tho' 
more  expofed  to  the  Winds )  or  to  loofe 
Branches,  as  the  prun’d^do  every  Year.  The 
free  growing  Trees  are  always  healthful,  but 
thofe  that  undergo  the  Severity  of  pruning, 
either  languifh,  or  (hoot  to  no  purpofc.  The 
Standards  alfo  bring  their  Fruit  later  than 
the  Wall-Trees,  and  furnifh  us  with  Benefits 
when  our  Walls  are  vacant  ;  but  if  there  is 
any  occafion  of  pruning  the  Standard  Stone 
Fruit-Trees,  *tis  only  in  cafe  they  rife  too 
high,  and  then  they  fhould  be  lop’d  as  we 
do  Willows,  and  they  will  then  fend  out 
large  Wood,  which  will  foon  bring  good 
Fruit,  even  the  fecond  Year.  N.  B.  Upon 
the  lopping  fuch  Trees,  the  Wounds  fhould  be 
immediately  plaifter’d  with  forne  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Wax,  Tallow,  &c.  to  prevent  the 
Gum;  but  the  cutting  of  the  great  Wood 
does  not  encline  the  Tree  fo  much  to  Gum 
as  wounding  the  little  Wood. 

As  the  Peach  is  one  of  the  mod:  delicate 
Trees  of  our  Garden,  it  mufi:  be  diligently 
cultivated,  and  we  mud:  confult  its  Soil, 
which  for  the  good  of  the  Fruit  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  be  light  than  ftrong,  and  more  dry  than 
wet  ;  the  wet  (irong  Soil  will  indeed  give 
large  Fruit,  but  then  it  is  watry  and  iofipid  ; 
and  the  light  dry  Soil,  tho’  the  Fruit  is  non 
fo  large,  yet  is  it  better  colour’d  and  well 
flavour’d. 

The  Peach  chiefly  covets  the  Morning  or 
the  Noon  Sun,  as  the  Fruit  is  difpofed  to 
ripen  more  early  or  late,  and  thofe  which 
will  bear  in  Standard  or  Dwarfs  fhould  not 
be  too  rudely  expofed >  but  have  fome  Shel- 
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ter,otherwife  our  Expedations  will  be  baulk’d, 
for  the  Tree  is  very  fubjed  to  fuffer  by  the 
Wind. 

A  Peach  may  either  be  graffed  upon  the 
Almond  or  the  Plumb  ;  and  it  would  be  well 
to  confider  the  Nature  of  our  Soil  before  we 
chufe  which  Stock  to  graff  on  *  for  the  Al¬ 
mond  loves  a  ftrong  Land  a  little  wet,  and 
the  Plumb  chufes  a  drier  and  higher  Soil. 

We  fhould  let  the  fweet  Almond  to  raife 
Stock  from,  laying  the  Almond  about  ChriJ f- 
mas  in  dry  Sand  to  fprout  ;  and  the  March 
following,  or  in  April ,  according  to  the  Soft- 
nefs  of  the  Seafon,  we  may  plant  them  at  a 
Foot  Diftance  in  the  open  Ground  ;  and  if 
the  Sprout  or  Radicle  be  then  too  long,  it 
may  be  pinched  fhort,  as  our  judgment  /hall 
dired  5  and  about  September  in  the  fame  Year, 
they  may  be  inoculated  in  a  dry  time,  oh- 
ferving  that  the  bad  be  taken  from  a  ftrong 
Shoot  of  a  Peach,  and  has  three  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  at  it. 

All  Buds  will  take  better  the  firft  Year 
upon  the  Almond  than  the  fecond  or  third 
Year,  becaufe  the  Stocks  of  the  firft  Year  are 
not  fo  fubjed  to  Gum,  as  thofe  that  are 
older. 

If  the  Almond  Stocks  are  large  that  one 
would  graff  or  inoculate  upon,  we  fhould  do 
it  at  the  time  of  the  fecond  Shoot  or  Mid- 
fummer  Shoot,  that  the  Bud  may  fprout  im¬ 
mediately,  and  not  be  fuffocated  by  the  Gum, 
which  too  often  attends  a  Wound  made 
when  the  Tree  is  in  its  full  Sap. 

There  is  a  a  fort  of  tender  Almond  which 
comes  from  Genoua ,  which  is  yet  better  to 
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inoculate  Peaches  upon  than  the  fweet  Al¬ 
mond  before-mentioned ;  thefe  Almonds 
fhoultl  not  be  lay’d  to  fproutr,  but  put  into 
the  Ground  in  the  Spring,  they  {hoot  vigo- 
roufly,  and  make  a  handfome  Plant  in  a  Sum¬ 
mer. 

But  as  Almonds  will  not  eafily  bear  tran- 
fplanting  without  extraordinary  Care,  I 
would  advife  that  we  fet  them  in  fuch  Places 
in  the  Nut  where  we  defign  them  to  grow, 
and  inoculate  them  there,  without  running 
the  Hazard  of  tranfplanting. 

The  bitter  Almond  is  by  no  means  good  to 
inoculate  Peaches  upon,  tho’  that  fort  is  more 
hardy,  and  will  tranfplanc  better  than  the 
fweet  Almond, 

Quer.  Whether  if  we  inoculate  a  Peach 
upon  the  Dwarf  Almond  it  will  not  take  ? 
If  it  will,  I  fuppofe  one  may  have  Peach- 
Trees  of  a  very  fmall  Size,  which  might  be 
kept  in  fmall  Pots,  and  be  very  agreeable 
at  a  Table. 

The  pruning  of  Peaches  ought  not  to  be 
’till  the  Bloffams  are  fo  much  fwell’d,  that 
we  can  difeover  the  bearing  from  the  falfe 
Bloffoms  :  Which  in  feme  Trees  may  be 
done  at  the  End  of  February ,  and  others  not 
"till  March . 

Note,  What  is  call’d  a  falfe  Bloffom  is  dif- 
cover’d  by  Mr.  Fairchild  at  Hjxton,  to  be  a 
Male-Blodbm,  which  from  good  O  bier  ra¬ 
tion  proves  to  be  differently  made  from  thofe 
Bloffoms  which  bring  the  Fruit:  Our  Au¬ 
thor  fays,  we  fhould  defer  pruning  kill  we 
can  difeover  which  Bloffoms  are  Male,  and 
which  otherwife ;  for,  fays  he,  the  falfe 
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foms  never  bear  Fruit,  and  therefore  fhould 
be  cut  off  ;  but  there  was  little  of  the  Gene¬ 
ration  of  Plants  known  when  he  made  his 
Memorandums .  I  conceive  they  are  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  left  upon  the  Tree  as  the  others, 
and  are  of  ufe  to  make  the  Tree  bear  as  well 
as  the  falfe  Bioffoms  of  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
Gourds,  &c.  which  I  have  mention’d  in  my 
New  Improvements  ;  but  however,  I  think  it 
neceffary  to  delay  pruning  of  Peach-Trees 
which  are  tender,  ’till  the  Sun  has  gain’d  a 
little  Strength,  for  they  are  too  apt  to  /hoot 
vigoroufly,  and  late  pruning  prevents  their 
over  Luxuriance  ;  and  fhould  we  prune  them 
when  the  Frofts  have  any  Force,  they  would 
be  endanger’d.  But  to  return  to  our  Au¬ 
thor,  who  fays, 

We  may  top  the  bearing  Branches,  or  prune 
them  according  to  their  Strength,  which  is 
the  way  to  have  good  Wood  and  good  Fruit; 
the  ftrongeft  Shoots  may  be  left  a  Foot  long1 
or  more,  and  from  thence  we  may  exped* 
good  Wood  to  llll  our  Wall,  which  a  Peach- 
Tree  often  wants,  and  fhould  as  much  as  pof* 
fible  be  fill’d  up  with  young  Shoots,  for ’t is 
them  alone  that  hear  Fruit.  When  a  Shoot 
is  of  a  middle  Size,  his  commonly  funufh’d 
with  Fruit-Buds,  and  fhould  according  to  its 
Strength  be  /horten'd  ;  and  the  fmalleft  Shoots 
which  have  Bloffom  Buds  upon  them  fhould 
alfo  be  cut  to  convenient  Length,  that  the 
Fruit  may  be  large,  for  one  or  two  good 
Fruit  is  worth  five  or  fix  which  have  had  ill 
Nouri/hment. 

After  the  Spring-pruning  of  Peaches,  the 
Trees  muff  not  be  touch’d  with  a  Knife  all 
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the  Year,  unlefs  fiich  Shoots  as  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  be  lay'd  to  the  Wall,  the  Spring- 
pruning  being  as  much  as  a  Peach  Tree  can 
fuffer  without  declining  in  its  Health.  I  can* 
not  by  any  means  agree  with  thofe  who  cut 
thefe  Trees  (that  are  nurs’d  againft  Walls) 
down  once  in  four  or  five  Years,  to  make 
them  renew  their  Wood  ;  a  Tree  ought  to 
fill  the  part  of  the  Wall  allotted  for  it,  and  it 
is  the  Fault  of  the  Manager  if  it  does  not* 
unlefs  the  Diftemper  lies  at  the  Root. 

If  clofe  pruning  be  at  all  allowable,  Yis 
during  the  firfl  two  or  three  Years  after  plant¬ 
ing,  that  the  Bottom  of  the  Wall  may  be 
well  furnifh’d ;  and  tho’  this  pruning  is  of¬ 
ten  pra&is’d,  yet  ’tis  not  every  where  that 
we  find  the  Effed  it  ought  to  have,  for  too 
many  lead  the  Shoots  upright,  which  ihould 
be  fpread  Horizontally,  and  by  that  means 
leave  the  Wail  naked  at  Bottom,  and  in  a 
few  Years  tell  us  the  Wall  is  too  low  for  the 
Tree  ;  this  is  a  very  great  Fault. 

In  this  firft  pruning,  fome  are  fo  favoura- 
ble  to  fpare  the  Branches  which  have  Blof- 
foms  upon  them,  but  Stis  an  unreafonable 
Pra&ice ;  for  we  never  have  a  good  or  lad¬ 
ing  Tree  that  is  fuffer’d  to  bear  fo  early. 


V 


Curious  and  Ufeful  Observations,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Management  of  Plumbs. 


H  E  Plumb  is  a  Fruit  which  is  as  much 


in  Efteem  as  any  Fruit  whatever  :  Its 
great  Varieties,  either  for  eating  raw,  bak'd, 
or  in  Sweet-meats,  makes  it  deservedly  take 
Place  among  our  beft  Fruits. 

We  have  Plumbs  from  July  'till  the  End  of 
Qftober ,  and  even  later  ;  but  the  Sun  at  that 
Seafon  of  the  Year  has  fo  little  Force,  that 
we  cannot  boaft  of  any  good  Fruit  of  this 
Kind  after  OFlober  is  pafs’d. 

The  earlieft  Plumb  in  France  is  call’d  Cm- 
fette>  or  Little  Cherry  Plumb;  we  have  two 
forts  of  it,  one  red,  and  the  other  white, 
which  both  part  from  the  Stone,  like  the 
Damask  Plumb  ;  and  tho*  thefe  are  Wildings, 
they  defer vc  a,  Place  in  our  Gardens,  being 
well-tailed,  and  coming  very  forward  ;  they 
are  raifed  by  Off-fets,  and  from  the  Stone, 
and  without  grafting  come  to  bear  very 
well. 

2.  Prune  de  Catalogue ,  i.  e.  the  Catalonian 
Plumb,  is  large,  white,  and  very  forward, 
but  does  not  leave  the  Stone  ;  ’tis  a  Wilding, 
and  bears  well  without  grafting. 

3.  Prune  de  St.  Cyr ,  i.  e.  the  St.  Cyr  Plumb, 
is  a  black  Damask,  and  early  ripe  ;  it  has  a 
pleafant  Juice,  and  leaves  the  Stone  ;  it  may 
be  raifed  by  Suckers. 

4.  Gros  Damns  Noir  hdtif :  i.  e.  the  Great 
Black  Early  Damask  Plumb,  leaves  the  Stone 
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dry,  its  Fleih  is  yellowy  and  is  one  of  our 
beft  Fruits ,*  it  m u ft  be  grafted  and  planted 
againft  a  Wall,  for  in  the  open  Air  it’s  fub- 
jc&  to  drop  its  Fruit. 

5.  Le  Petit  Damas  Noir-i.  e.  the  Little  black 
Damask  Plumb,  is  the  next  ripe,  and  is  a 
great  Bearer,  may  be  raffed  from  Suckers, 
or  from  the  Stone,  and  requires  no  grading  ; 
Stis  every  where  allow’d  a  good  Plumb. 

6.  Prune  deTaureau,  He.  the  Bull  Plumb,  or 
byfome  call’d  Pditron}is  a  large  long  Fruit  of 
a  brownifh  red,  but  does  not  part  from  the 
Stone  *,  it  bakes  well,  and  makes  good  Sweet¬ 
meats,  but  I  cannot  commend  it  to  be  eaten 
raw  ,*  however,  as  it  comes  early,  and  bears 
well,  we  fhould  not  be  without  it. 

7 .  Prune  de  Damas  d'ltalie ,  i.  e.  the  Italian 
Damask  Plumb,  nam’d  by  the  Italians ,  Bm- 
boucone ,  is  of  a  Violet  Colour,  large,  and  ear¬ 
ly  ripe  ;  it  leaves  the  Stone,  and  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fweet  juice ;  ’tis  one  of  the  bed  Plumbs, 
and  not  very  common,  it  is  not  fubjed;  to 
run. 

8.  Perdrigon  de  Cernay ,  is  alfo  call’d  the 
Double  Damask  and  Paffevelhurs  ;  this,  thro* 
Miftake,  has  been  taken  for  that  Plumb  call’d 
Prune  de  Monfieur ,  but  ic  is  not ;  however  the 
Fruit  is  fair  and  large,  and  of  a  fine  Violet 
Colour,  well  powder’d,  and  comes  early  ; 
the  Scone  is  large  as  well  as  its  Wood  and 
Leaf,  it  opens  well,  leaving  the  Stone  dry, 
but  its  Flavour  is  none  of  the  bed,  yet  one 
cannot  well  be  without  it,  being  a  great 
Bearer. 

9.  Prunes  de  Damas,  t\e,  the  Damask  Plumbs, 
are  red,  white,  and  of  a  Violet  Colour ;  they 
are  all  very  goodi  leaving  the  Stone,  and 
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leaves  the  Stone,  and  bears  well  ;  it  has  a 
rich  juice,  and  is  eaten  in  OBober ,  and 

fome  time  after. 

21.  Prune  Imperiale  J.  e.  the  Imperial  Plumb, 
is  of  four  forts:  The  red  Kind  is  large,  long, 
and  very  much  powder’d  ;  it  is  an  ancient 
Fruit,  and  very  good,  we  cannot  well  have 
too  many  of  them,  for  they  dry  very  well  in 
an  Oven,  and  are  no  lefs  to  be  commended 
raw. 

22.  Imperials  blanche ,  i .  e.  the  white  Impe¬ 
rial  Plumb,  is  of  the  fame  bignefs  and  length 
with  the  former,  but  not  To  good,  being 
fome  Years  meally  and  dry. 

2 3 •  Imperiale  ncir ,  i.  e.  the  black  Imperial 
Plumb,  comes  late,  and  is  a  very  good  Fruit; 
it  comes  clean  from  the  Stone,  as  well  as  the 
others  of  its  Tribe. 

24.  Imperiale  tardive ,  i.  e .  The  late  Imperial 
Plumb,  is  the  bigged:  and  the  heft,  it  is  very 
much  powder’d,  and  bears  very  well ;  ’twill 
lall  ’till  towards  the  End  of  OBober . 

25.  Prune  Royale ,  i.  e.  the  Royal  Plumb,  is 
a  large,  fair,  round  Plumb,  of  a  bright  red, 
its  Stalk  long,  the  Fruit  very  much  powder’d, 
and  very  well  tailed  ;  Yis  one  of  the  beft. 

2 6.  There  are  feven  forts  of  Damask  Plumbs, 
which  come  later  than  the  others,  and  are 
fomewhat  more  rare  ;  the  firft  is  call’d  Da- 
?nask  Mufquee ,  /.  e.  the  Musked  Damask 
Plumb,  is  the  fame  with  the  Cyprefs  or  Mar¬ 
tha  Plumb  ;  it  is  black,  and  very  much  pow¬ 
der’d,  rather  flat  than  round  ;  its  Tafte  is 
particular  and  rich,  and  may  be  rank’d  a- 
♦pong  our  firft  Plumbs, 
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27.  Damas  Orange ,  u  e.  the  Orange  Da¬ 
mask  Plumb,  is  ftreak’d  with  red,  and  is 
fomewhat  like  the  little  Mirabelle  Plumb  :  So 
that  fome  call  it  the  red  Mirabelle ,  both  ha¬ 
ving  a  Stone  much  alike,  i.  e.  (mail,  and  of  a 
longifii  Make. 

28.  Gyos  Damas  Verd ,  i.  e.  the  great  green 
Damask  Plumb,  is  round,  and  always  of  a 
green  Colour,  when  it  is  ripe  ,*  it  leaves  the 
Stone,  is  very  flefhy,  and  has  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  rich  Flavour.  Q.  Whether  this  is  not 
the  Green  Gage  Plumb  in  the  Englijh  Cata¬ 
logue  ? 

29.  Le  Petit  Damas  Verd,  i.  e.  the  fmall 
green  Damask  Plumb,  is  a  good  Bearer,  and 
makes  excellent  Sweetmeats  ;  it  is  always 
green  colour’d  when  ’tis  ripe. 

30.  Damas  Gemelle.  u  e.  the  Twin  Plumb 
is  very  much  powder’d,  pretty  large  and 
long,  and  of  afweet  Water,  the  Fruit  always 
comes  double  ;  it  is  very  rare. 

31.  Damas  blanc  tardij ,  /.  e  the  late  white 
Damask  Plumb,  is  rather  flat  than  round, 
its  Juice  is  very  fweet,  and  it  comes  clean 
from  the  Stone  like  the  other  Damasks. 

32.  Damas  dl Efpagne  rouge ,  /.  e.  the  red  Spa- 
nijb  Damask,  is  round,  very  much  powder’d, 
and  large  ;  it  quits  the  Stone  readily,  but  is 
not  fo  high  flavour’d  as  the  others,  but  it  is 
an  admirable  Plumb  for  bearing,  and  is  very 
beautiful. 

33.  Prune  de  Moyeu ,  i.e.  the  Yolk  of  Egg 
Plumb,  is  of  two  kinds,  one  comes  from  Bur¬ 
gundy,  whofe  Wood  is  thorny,  and  the  Fruit 
longifli  like  an  Heart,  yellow  without  and 
iyit^in,  is  excellent  in  Sweetmeat  and  Mar- 

melade^ 
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44»  Prune  Tranfparante ,  i.  e.  Tranfparent 
Plumb,  fo  call’d  becaufe,  if  we  hold  it  to  the 
Sun,  one  may  fee  through  if,  fo  as  to  difco- 
ver  the  Stone  ;  Vis  very  rare,  and  an  hand- 
fome  large  Fruit,  long  and  white,  ’tis  very 
good,  and  parts  from  the  Stone. 

45.  Prune  Virgin  ale e.  the  Virginal  Flumb, 
is  a  fort  of  large  white  Damask,  very  much 
efteem’d  in  Anjou :  It  leaves  the  Stone,  and 
is  one  of  the  belt  Plumbs;  ’tis  fomewhat  like 
the  Abricot  Plumb  brought  from  'Tours ,  bur 
is  a  little  whiter  without  and  within. 

4 6.  Mignonne,  i .  e.  the  Minion  Plumb,  is 
pretty  large  and  long,  white  ftreak’d  with 
red,  and  opens  well,  its  Flefh  is  delicate,  and 
its  Water  very  fweet;  ’tis  highly  efteemed 
about  Tour  nine  in  Prance ,  where  it  gain’d  the 
Name  Mignonne ,  i.  e.  Favourite ,  for  its  good 
Qualities.  It  bears  very  well,  and  holds  a 
long  time  ripe  upon  the  Tree. 

47.  Reine  Claude ,  i,  e .  Queen  Claudia  Plumb, 
is  a  fort  of  large  white  Damask  almoft  round, 
it  ripens  pretty  late,  and  its  Flefh  is  firm  and 
thick;  it  quits  the  Stone,  and  its  Juice  is 
richly  fugar’d  ;  ’tis  highly  efteem’d. 

48.  Prune  de  Pologne ,  i .  e.  the  Polonian 
Plumb,  is  white,  large,  and  longifh,  it  opens 
well,  and  is  very  good  ;  it  is  fomewhat  like 
the  white  Imperial,  but  much  better. 

4P-  Prune  de  Suiffe,i.e.  the  Switzer's  Plumb, 
or  by  fome  call '&l'AlteJfey  is  almoft  made  like 
the  Imperial,  but  narrower,  longer,  and  a 
little  pointed ;  ’tis  of  a  Violet  Colour,  and 
very  much  powder’d  ,*  it  leaves  the  Stone, 
comes  late,  and  yet  ripens  well 


50.  There 
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50.  There  is  alfo  another  Volonlan  Plumb 
of  a  Violet  Colour,  very  much  powder’d 
pretty  large  and  long,  almoft  fhaped  like  the 
St.  Catherine  ;  the  Flefh  is  yellow  and  very 
well  tailed,  tho’  it  is  one  of  the  latefl  Plumbs. 

51.  la  Prune  Date,  i.  e.  the  Date  Plumb, 
is  a  fort  of  late  Imperial ;  there  is  the  white 
and  the  red  ,*  they  open  well,  and  keep  a  long 
while  ripe  upon  the  Tree,  and  after  they  are 
gather'd^,  the  Flefh  is  very  firm,  and  is  good 
raw  or  dry’d. 

52.  Prune  de  St.  Catherine ?  i.  e.  Sr.  Cathe¬ 
rine's  Plumb  is  white,  large,  and  more  flat  than 
long  ;  it  rarely  leaves  the  Stone,  but  is  very 
good  to  eat  raw,,  being  one  of  thofe  which 
has  the  fweeteft  Juice,  altho’  it  ripens  late ; 
it  dries  very  well,  and  without  much  Trouble, 
being  fubjed  to  dry  even  upon  the  Tree  ; 
this  fort  comes  better  from  a  Sucker  than  by 
grading,  and  we  fiiould  have  a  good  many 
of  them. 

5ge  Damas  d'EJpagne,  i.  e.  the  Spanifi  Da¬ 
mask  Plumb,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  is  quite 
round,  and  the  other  a  little  Iongifh;  they  are 
both  black3  and  come  very  late,  but  they 
open  well,  and  are  very  good. 

54.  Rognon  de  Cvq>  i.  e .  the  Cock’s  Kidney, 
is  a  fmall  white  Plumb,  flreak’d  with  red,  a 
little  Iongifh,  and  fhap’d  like  a  Kidney  ;  but 
it  cleaves  to  the  Stone,  and  comes  late  ;  ’tis 
a  great  Bearer. 

55.  Prune  de  St. 'Julian,  i.  e.  the  St.  Julian 
Plumb,  is  of  a  dark  Violet  Colour,  very 
much  dufted  ;  this  does  not  quit  the  Stone, 
and  dries  upon  the  Tree,  and  fornetimes  re- 

II.  P  p  mains 
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mains  there  ’till  the  hard  Frofls  begin  ;  'tis  a 
good  Plumb,  and  comes  from  a  Wilding. 

56.  Prune  Norbette ,  i.  e.  the  Norbet  Plumb, 
is  like  one  of  the  late  fmall  Damask  Plumbs,, 
which  do  not  part  from  the  Stone;  it  eats 
well  raw,  but  bakes  much  better  ;  it  makes 
excellent  Pruants  of  a  fine  blue  Colour. 

57.  Dtapree  non  tardive,  t.  e.  the  late  Black 
Diaper  Plumb,  is  an  excellent  Fruit,  a  lit¬ 
tle  rounder  than  the  early  Sort ;  ’tis  eaten  in 
0 Bober  and  November . 

58.  Gros  Damns  Violet  Tardif ,  i.  e .  the  late 
Large  Violet  Damask  Plumb,  comes  from 
'fours,  is  a  very  good  Fruit,  and  leaves  the 
Stone  ;  it  ripens  late. 

£p,  Gros  Damas  rouge  de  'lours ,  /.  e.  the 
Great  Red  Damask  Plumb,  brought  from 
‘ Jours  in  France ,  ripens  its  Fruit  late  ;  it  leaves 
the  Stone,  and  is  very  well  tailed  ;  this  holds 
in  eating  among  the  lafi  Plumbs. 

60.  Llmperatrice,  i.  e,  the  Emprefs,  is  a 
large,  round.  Damask  Plumb,  of  a  Violet 
Colour,  very  much  powder’d  ;  ’tis  a  good 
Bearer,  its  Flefii  yellow,  and  very  agreeable; 
"tis  one  of  the  lateft  ripe. 

6 1.  Perdrigon  Nantois  is  a  large  red  Da¬ 
mask  that  comes  late  ;  it  is  of  a  long  Make 
like  the  Date  Plumb,  but  lefs  pointed  :  I  rec¬ 
kon  it  one  of  the  befl,  and  it  keeps  upon 
the  Tree  ’till  the  great  Frofts. 

6 2.  Gros  Damas  Violet ,  the  Large  Violet 
Damask  Plumb,  is  a  long  Fruit,  well  pow¬ 
der’d,  is  extremely  in  Efteem  for  its  Good- 
nefs,  its  iafting,  and  good  bearing,  N  B .  By 
the  powdering  and  Dull  of  a  Plumb  is  meant 

what 
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what  the  EttgUJh  Gardeners  call  the  Blue  of  a 
Plumb. 

63.  There  is  a  Plumb  call’d  Prune  Abrkot - 
tee  Jaufte,  which  is  large,  and  ripens  late,  is 
almoft  round  and  well  powder’d  ;  ’tis  yellow 
within  and  without  like  an  Abricot,  and  is 
one  of  our  befl:  Plumbs. 

64.  Prune  Supreme,  i.e.  the  Supreme  Plumb, 
is  one  of  the  largeft,  and  is  white  flreak’d 
with  red,  of  a  long  Make,  and  comes  late, 
the  Leaf  is  extremely  large.  This  Fruitdoes 
not  part  freely  from  the  Stone,  and  in  my 
Opinion,  is  rather  to  be  chofen  for  its  Beau¬ 
ty  than  its  Goodnefs. 

6  5.  Le  Gros  Damns  noir  tres  tardif \  i.  e.  the 
laced  great  black  Damask  Plumb,  does  not 
part  freely  from  the  Stone,  nor  is  it  fo  high 
flavour’d  as  the  former  Plumbs  ;  however, 
we  fhould  have  fbme  of  the  fort,  as  the  Fruit 
is  beautiful  and  lafls  a  great  while. 

One  might  yet  mention  great  Varieties  of 
Plumbs,  which  are  frequent  enough  about 
Paris  ;  but  I  (hall  content  my  felf  with  thofe 
already  obferv’d,  which  will  furnifh  a  fuffi- 
cient  Variety  for  any  Garden  of  the  befl 
forts. 

The  beft  Stocks  to  be  put  in  Nurfery  for 
graffing  upon  are  the  Off- fees  of  the  Black 
Damask ,  and  the  St.  Julian,  whofe  Sap  is 
fweeter  than  that  of  other  Plumb-trees,  which 
is  commonly  too  fharp  for  Graffs  to  take  up¬ 
on  ;  the  Graffs,  I  mean,  are  in  the  Cleff,  and 
not  in  the  Bud,  as  fome  might  conje&ure. 

The  St.  Julian  Plumb  is  indeed  the  furefl: 
for  budding  upon,  and  the  Fruit  graffed  up¬ 
on  it  is  more  melting  than  thofe  graffed  upon 

f  p  z  other 
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other  Stocks  ;  the  black  Damask  has  a  drier 
Juice,  and  therefore  the  Bud  is  not  fo  pro¬ 
per  for  it. 

Plumbs  require  a  Soil  rather  dry  than  wet, 
or  enclining  to  Sand  than  Clay  A  black 
Sand  is  the  beft  of  all  for  them;  they  bear 
fooner  and  better,  and  bring  their  Fruit  ex¬ 
tremely  well  rafted. 

We  may  cultivate  Plumbs  either  in  Stan¬ 
dards,  Dwarfs,  or  againft  Walls ;  the  blue 
Terdrigon  fhould  always  have  a  Wall  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fheddingof  its  Fruit,  which  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  fubjedt  to  do  in  the  free  Air.  This  Plumb 
loves  the  rifing  Sun,  rather  than  the  Sun  at 
full  South ;  for  the  latter  dries  the  Fruit  too 
much,  and  makes  it  fall  as  foon  as  ’tis  fet. 

In  pruning  of  Plumbs,  we  muft  have  great 
regard  to  their  Strength  or  Weaknefs  ;  and  as 
that  is  to  leave  more  or  lefs  Wood  upon  them, 
the  large  Shoots  muft  be  left  of  a  good 
Length,  and  the  middle  fize  Shoots  muft  be 
left  a!  mo  ft  entire,  that  the  Tree  may  bring 
Fruit  foon  ;  efpecially  we  fhould  leave  the 
Shoots  of  Plumb-Trees  very  Jong  in  ftiff 
heavy  Soil,  where  they  are  apt  to  fhoot  too 
much  and  bear  little  ;  in  that  Cafe  pruning 
clofe  would  make  them  fhoot  in  a  rambling 
manner,  or  fubjeff  them  to  Diftempers, 
Prune  a  Plumb  as  little  as  may  be  in  a  Clay, 
or  wet  Soil  ;  wound  thofe  Fruits  which  are 
enclined  to  Guru  as  little  as  poflible,  among 
which  is  the  Plumb,  which  is  very  fubjed  to 
canker,  and  thereby  diftemper  its  whole 
Sap. 

For  Standard  Plumbs,  we  fhould  let  them 
fhoot  at  their  pleafure,  only  minding  to  take 

away 
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away  the  falfe  Wood  and  the  Suckers  from 
them  ;  the  falfe  Wood  may  be  diftinguifh’d 
from  the  reft  by  its  being  long,  thin,  and  of 
a  greenifh  Colour. 

When  Plumb-trees  begin  to  decay  and 
lofe  their  Shoots,  we  muft  cut  them  down, 
a  little  above  the  Graff ;  they  will  re-fpring 
with  Strength,  and  bring  us  Fruit  the  fecond 
Year. 

Where  we  have  to  deal  with  Wildings  in 
this  Cafe,  fuch  as  the  Damask,  St.  Catherine 
Rochecorbon ,  dec.  we  may  leave  a  few  of  the 
Suckers  about  their  Roots,  but  not  too  many, 
left  we  ruin  the  old  Root ;  for  every  one  of 
thefe  Suckers  draw  from  it,  and  impoverifti 
it,  ’till  at  length  it  is  quite  ftarv’d. 

Memorandum :  When  we  have  a  ftrong 
Ground,  which  fubje&s  fome  of  our  Plumbs 
to  run  into  Wood,  I  would  advife,  that  fuch 
as  will  do  without  Walls  Ihould  be  twifted 
about  a  Sett  of  Poles,  as  I  have  mentioned 
in  December  1721  for  Pears,  for  the  bending 
their  Shoots  will  check  the  Sap,  and  bring 
them  to  Fruit  bearing  without  pruning,  and 
then  they  will  not  be  fubjedt  to  gum  or 
fpoil.  I  am  fomuch  enter’d  into  this  Thought, 
that  I  have  began  to  try  Mr.  Herons  Experi¬ 
ment  of  t willing  of  Trees  thus,  and  I  hope 
fome  few  Months  will  fatisfy  me  of  its  ufe 
to  Plumb-trees,  Peach  trees,  Abricots,  and 
thofe  forts  which,  if  they  are  let  alone,  are 
apt  to  fhoot  with  extraordinary  Vigour. 


Obferva- 
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Ohjervations  and  'Experiments  relating 

to  Cherries. 

A  Cherry  requires  a  light  fandy  Ground, 
which  brings  it  to  bearing  fooner,  and 
makes  it  yield  better  Fruit,  and  in  greater  A- 
bundance  than  it  would  do  in  ftiff  Land  ;  at 
the  fame  time,  we  do  not  fay  that  this 
Fruit  will  not  bear  at  all  in  wet  or  heavy 
Ground,  but  where  that  happens,  it  is  the 
mod  fubjed:  to  drop  its  Fruit. 

If  we  are  minded  to  have  dwarf  Cherry- 
Trees,  we  fhould  not  by  any  means  graff 
them  upon  the  wild  black  Cherry,  but  upon 
Cherries  which  are  already  grafted,  chiefly 
the  Morello  ;  for  the  black  Cherry  is  too 
ftrong  a  Shooter,  and  the  Morello ,  which  is  a 
wild  Kind,  though  we  cultivate  it  by  graf- 
fing,  brings  its  Shoots  with  lefs  Vigour, 
and  bears  foonera  nd  clofer  to  the  Ground  ; 
but  for  Standard  Trees,  the  black  Cherry 
makes  the  beft  Stocks  for  Grafting,  and 
brings  its  Fruit  larger  and  better. 

We  may  graff  Cherries  in  the  Cleff  or  ino¬ 
culate  them,  but  the  laft  Way  is  much  the 
beft,  when  the  Trees  are  in  their  Midfummer 
Shoot,  and  then  we  are  not  in  much  Danger 
of  being  injur'd  by  the  Gum  j  butfor  Grafting 
in  the  Cleff,  we  muff  do  that  early  in  the 
Spring,  that  is,  about  February,  or  at  the  lateft 
a  few  Days  in  March  ;  it  muft  be  done  before 
the  Sap  rifes,  or  elfe  our  Grafting  is  to  little 
purpofc. 
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Some  have  experimentally  found,  that  a 
Cherry  does  better  graffed  in  Autumn  than 
in  the  Spring,  and  chiefly  if  we  fet  our  Graff 
near  the  Ground,  the  Graff  then  takes  im¬ 
mediately,  and  is  fo  fix’d,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  it  flioots  with  extraordinary  Vi¬ 
gour,  abundantly  furpafling  thofe  that  are 
graffed  in  February  or  March. 


Observations  relating  to  the  Abricot, 


1ITE  fhail  leave  the  Abricots  commonly  in- 
y*  ferted  in  our  Englijh  Catalogues,  and 
mention  only  two  forts,  which  are  very  re¬ 
markable  now  in  France,  There  is  an  Abri- 
cot  all  white  without  and  within,  which 
parts  freely  from  the  Stone,  and  is  well  fla¬ 
vour’d  ;  about  Paris,  the  Eaftern  Afpedl:  is 
better  for  it  than  the  Southern  Sun  ;  the  Stone 
is  very  flnall,  and  the  Fruit  is  almoft  as  for¬ 
ward  as  what  is  call’d  the  Mafcuiine  Abricot 
in  the  Englijh  Catalogues,  efpecially  in  dry 
Tandy  Ground. 

What  is  meant  by  a  Male  Peach,  a  Male 
Plumb,  or  a  Male  Abricot  are  fuch  Fruits, 
as  do  not  quit  the  Stone  freely. 

In  France  there  is  an  Abricot  much  adeem¬ 
ed,  whofe  Flefh  is  yellow,  and  the  Oudide 
redder  than  the  others ;  it  is  faid  to  be  one 
of  the  Males,  becaufe  it  does  not  leave  the 
Stone,  the  Shell  of  the  Nut  always  adhering 
to  the  Flefh  of  the  Frnit  5  the  Juice  is  ex¬ 
tremely 
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remely  good,  and  the  Kernel  is  as  delicious 
as  the  Tweet  Almond. 

If  we  would  have  large  Abricots,  and  a 
great  deal  of  Fruit,  we  fhould  cut  them  down 
from  time  to  time,  whether  they  are  againft 
Walls,  in  Dwarfs,  or  in  Standards;  for  they 
are  very  ungovernable ;  their  Shoots  are  com¬ 
monly  more  vigorous  than  any  others,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  the  Vine  ;  and  when  they  are 
againft  a  Wall,  or  in  a  Dwarf,  we  are  necef- 
fitated  to  prune  them,  or  elfe  they  outgrow 
their  Compafs  :  But  I  find  by  Experience, 
that  pruning  of  fuch  Wood  has  the  fame  Ef- 
f eft  upon  Abricots,  as  it  has  upon  Plumbs  ; 
and  therefore,  what  can  be  decently  left 
growing  fhould  be  fpar’d  ’till  we  cut  down 
the  Tree  quite  ;  but  we  are  fure  of  this,  that 
the  Abricot  will  fhoot  three  times  more  vi- 
goroufly  in  a  Clay,  than  it  will  do  in  a  dry 
Sand;  I  think  a  black  Sand,  or  heathy  Ground 
the  beft  for  it ;  it  will  bear  plenty  of  good 
Fruit  there,  and  make  fmaller  Shoots  than 
in  ftiff  Land ;  and  therefore  requires  lefs 
pruning,  and  will  live  in  better  Health. 

An  Abricot  may  be  grafted  upon  a  Plumb- 
Stock,  or  a  Stock  raifed  from  an  Abricot- 
Stone ;  the  Iaft,  I  think,  is  the  beft,  becaufe 
it  is  not  fubjed  to  fling  out  Suckers  from  the 
Root. 

If  we  are  difpofed  to  bring  our  Abricots. 
fooner  by  a  Fortnight  than  they  ufually  ri¬ 
pen,  we  ratift  graft  them  upon  Almond  Stock s, 
or  to  keep  them  more  backward  in  their  ri¬ 
pening,  we  may  put  them  againft  North- 
Walls  ;  but  thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the 
North  are  not  To  well  colour’d  as  thofe 

which 
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which  have  other  Expcfures  ;  however,  as 
the  North  Expofure  brings  the  Tree  later  into 
Sap  than  others,  the  Bloffoms  are  in  lef$ 
Danger  from  the  Frods  of  the  Spring.  I 
have  obferved,  that  thofe  Abricots  upon  a 
North  Wall  bring  their  Biofoms  about  three 
Weeks  later  than  the  Trees  that  are  expo- 
fed  to  the  South  Sun. 

The  Syrup  made  of  Abricots,  being  well 
mix’d  with  Water,  makes  an  excellent  re  fix  fil¬ 
ing  Drink, 


To  Mr.  R.  W.  A  fccond  Letter 
concerning  Fruit-Trees  dropping 
their  Bloffoms:  With  fome  Thoughts 
hovo  it  may  be  prevented. 


SIR, 

C  V"  O  UR  Love  for  Gardening  is  fo  ex- 
s  -*■  preflive  in  your  Letter  tome,  that  I  am 
c  fond  of  an  Opportunity  of  lending  you 
‘  what  Aflxdance  I  can  towards  putting 
1  your  Trees  in  a  Method  of  rewarding  your 
c  Labours  with  good  Fruit.  The  Hints 

*  which  I  drop’d  on  this  Occadon  in  my  Re- 
c  marks  for  January ,  are  what,  I  think,  may 
€  contribute  fomething  towards  their  Help ; 
K  but  I  fhall  now  open  the  Cafe  a  little  more 
€  plainly  than  I  did  before,-  from  Expe* 
4  riments  that  I  have  made. 

Firft,  I  have  obferv’d  that  Trees  which 

*  have  been  much  prun’d  are  fubjed  to  fh ooc 

«•  Qji  line- 
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€  unequally,  that  is,  Tome  Parts  will  fiioot 

*  more  vigoroufly  than  tb£  others ;  or  in 
c  fome  Cafes  all  the  luxuriant  Branches  will 
4  be  on  one  fide,  while  the  Bearers  lie  in  a 
4  little  Compafs  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
€  Tree.  Now  where  it  happens  that  the  vi- 
c  gorous  Shoots  are  very  prevailing  over  the 

*  bearing  Branches,  the  blooming  Branches 
c  commonly  drop  their  Biofloms,  either  be- 

*  fore  they  fet  for  Fruit,  or  elfe  drop  the 
r  Fruit  that  does  fet  upon  them  about  July* 
€  which  is  the  time  of  aTree’s  fecond /hooting; 
c  and  this  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  the  wea- 
i  ker  Branches  of  a  Tree  are  made  to  blof- 

*  fom ;  for  the  luxuriant  Branches,  when 

*  they  happen  to  get  the  better  of  the  fmaller, 

*  imbibe  all  they  can  of  the  juices  of  the 

*  Tree,  and  rob  the  fmaller  Shoots  of  that 
Sap  which  fhould  have  fupported  their 

e  Strength  ;  and  Experience  teaches  us,  that 

*  by  weakening  any  Vegetable  of  the  great- 

*  eft  Vigour,  we  bring  it  to  bear  Fruit. 

c  Mr.  Fairchild  oblerves  very  well,  that 
c  when  by  this  means  one  Part  of  the  Tree 

*  is  brought  to  put  out  Bloffom  Buds,  if  the 

*  other  Part  remains  to  fhoot  vigoroufly, 
i  thofe  vigorous  Shoots  will  draw  fo  much 

*  of  the  Sap  to  themfelves,  that  there  is  not 
‘  enough  left  circulating  in  the  bearing  Part 

*  rofupportthe  Bloffoms,  and  therefore  they 
€  drop ;  or  elfe  fhould  they  not  be  fo  much 
c  imp  over  ifh’d  at  the  bloifoming  Time  as  to 
c  drop  them  ;  yet  when  the  Tree  comes 
6  to  make  its  fecond  Effort  in  July,  the  bear- 
f  ing  Branches  might  then  be  fo  flenderly 

l  nou- 
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nourifh’d  as  to  occafion  the  falling  of  the 
Fruit  chat  was  fet  in  the  Spring. 
c  Now  in  fucha  Cafe  there  are  many,  who 
would  prune  the  luxuriant  Branches  within 
three  or  four  Buds,  to  prevent  this  Mif- 
chief  ;  but  fuch  Pruning  as  that  provokes 
the  pruned  Part  to  fhoot  ftili  more  vigo~ 
roufly,  and  there  is  flill  greater  Expence  of 
Sap  than  there  was  before  ;  and  then  the 
bearing  Part  becomes  ff ill  a  greater  Suffe¬ 
rer,  and  often  dies.  When  Plants  are  thus 
thro’  ill  Management  at  firll  brought  to  fuch 
an  unequal  Method  of  ihooting,  I  would 
either  prune  very  little  of  the  vigorous  Shoots, 
or  bend  them  down  to  check  their  Luxuri¬ 
ance  without  pruning  at  all  ;  and  then  I 
judge  that  the  Circulation  of  Sap  in  the 
Tree  would  become  more  regular,  by  the 
checking  the  ftrong  Branches,  the  weak 
ones  would  have  a  greater  Share  of  Non- 
rifliment,  and  even  the  ftrong  Branches 
would  be  brought  into  a  bearing  State ;  but 
this  is  only  with  regard  to  Dwarf  Trees, 
or  Walls,  or  Efpaliers,  where  the  little 
Room  we  have  muff  be  employ’d  to  the 
beil  Advantage  ;  when  this  is  our  Cafe,  1 
think  we  fhould  not  fo  much  fludy  the  great 
Regularity  or  Figure  of  our  Trees,  as 
how  they  may  bring  Fruit  in  abundance, 
and  fometimes  their  Look  will  be  rude 
enough. 

4  In  fame  of  my  Monthly  Papers  I 
have  infianced  a  Method  ufed  by  Mr, 
Greening  of  Brentford,  for  making  Fruit- 
Trees  bear  well ;  and,  I  think,  in  the  Ja- 
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6  unary  Remarks,  you  may  find  fomething  for 
6  your  purpofe. 

4  A  Standard  Tree,  if  it  likes  the  Earth, 
c  has  in  its  felf  a  natural  Regularity  with- 
4  out  pruning;  and  we  obferve,  that  the  great 
6  Branches,  if  we  allow  them  Time,  will  bear 
c  well,  efpeci ally  if  we  cut  fome  of  the 
4  great  Roots  after  Mtdfummer ,  for  thole 
4  great  Roots  are  the  Caufe  of  the  Over-vi- 
€  gour  of  the  Shoots  ;  fo  that  if  Pruning  is 
e  neceffary,  I  think  it  fhould  be  rather  in 
£  the  Roots  than  upon  the  Branches  ;  for 
4  the  Earth  will  fooner  heal  a  Wound  than 
6  the  Air;  and  when  the  Caufe  is  removed, 
4  the  EfFed  ceafes.  The  Sum  of  what  1  have 
4  obferved  in  the  commbn  Way  of  Pruning 
1  mounts  to  this,  that  in  much  Pruning  there  is 
6  much  M  if  chief. 

4  Mr.  Ihrons  Letter  to  me  in  the  Remarks 
c‘  of  December  may  yet  help  you  ;  for  whe- 
4  ther  it  be  from  Pruning  or  Frofts,  that  your 
6  Bloffoms  do  not  hold  upon  the  Ttees,  the 
c  Pradice  of  his  Method  will  fufEciently 
*  arm  againfl  both. 

V  /'  ' 

1  am, 

SIR , 

Tmr  humble  Servant, 

R.  Bradley. 


POST- 


i 
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Ilf  HAT  you  have  mentioned  concern- 
«  VV  ing  planting  Trees  upon  high  Grounds, 
£  depends  entirely  upon  Obfervation  ;  and 
£  my  Memorandums  of  that  kind  are  fo  ma- 

*  ny,  that  I  fhall  take  another  Opportunity 
€  of  bringing  them  to  publick  Ufe. 

£  The  following  is  a  Piece  concerning  the 

*  Improvement  of  Gardening,  by  prefcribing 
€  a  Method  how  Gentlemen  may  diftin- 
4  guifh  between  the  regular  pra&ical  Gar- 
€  deners,  and  fuch  as  have  noreafonable  Pre- 
£  tence  to  the  Management  of  Gardens. 

(  The  worthy  Gentleman  from  whom  I 

*  receiv’d  the  following  Propofitions,  very 
£  judicioufly  confiders,  that  the  chief  Motive 
£  which  has  prevented  the  Gentlemen  from 
£  the  Love  of  Gardens  has  been,  that  they 
£  have  employ’d  Perfons  that  were  inaccurate 
‘  in  their  Judgment,  and  thereby  have  had 
£  their  Plants  deftroy’d  ;  and  that  fuch  Gar« 
6  deners,  who  really  deferv’d  by  their  Inge- 
e  unity  the  Favour  and  Efteem  of  the  Gen- 
£  tie  men,  had  not  an  Opportunity  of  fbew- 
£  ing  themfelves  in  their  true  Lights  ;  but  I 
£  doubt  not  but  a  Scheme  of  this  Nature  may 

*  be  fome  Encouragement  to-^che  Gentlemen 
4  to  improve  their  Gardens,  and  promote 
e  the  Intered  of  thofe  who  make  it  their  Bu- 
8  (inefs  to  fludy  Gardening,  was  this  Propo- 
4  fition  rightly  fee  on  Foot. 

‘  As  Gardening  hath  been  the  Study  and 
£  Pra&ice  of  the  Ancients  as  well  as  Moderns, 
£  and  but  very  few  have  arriv’d  to  the  Per* 

£  feftion  of  it,  tho’  there  are  many  Pretenders 
£  to  it  ;  by  which  means  many  Noblemen 

*  and  Gentlemen,  after  a  very  great  Expence* 

c  fall 
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<  fall  fhort  of  their  Expe&ations,  by  imploy- 
4  ing  thefe  ignorant  Pretenders  \  therefore 
4  the  following  Scheme  is  propofed  for  a 
£  general  Service  to  all  Lovers  of  Garden- 

!  ing- 

4  i.  That  as  there  is  a  Corporation  of 
4  Gardeners  eftablifhed  for  the  good  Rule  and 
«  Government  of  the  City  of  London ,  and 
4  fix  Miles  about,  it  may  be  extended  all 

*  over  the  Kingdom,  for  the  Benefit  of  Ser- 
1  vants,  (which  at  this  time  is  grown  to  be 

*  the  greateft  Obje&ion  and  Difcourage- 
c  ment  of  able  Men  and  Gentlemen,  as  well 

as  others,  who  are  Delighters  in  the  way 
18  of  Gardening)  that  every  Perfon  who  has 
4  ferv’d  his  Time  to  a  Gardener,  and  can 
€  give  an  Account,  by  his  own  Genius,  how 

*  far  he  can  operate  in  the  Art  of  Garden- 
4  ing,  to  be  examined  by  the  Mailers  of  the 
£  Halb  who  fhail,  upon  his  Examination, 
4  have  by  Name  enter’d  in  the  Company’s 
4  Book,  to  what  Part  of  the  Art  he  is  qua- 
4  lified,  and  from  thence  have  a  Writing  (or 
6  Diploma)  of  his  Performance  ;  by  which 
4  means  every  Gentleman  then  may  be  cer- 
4  tain,  that  he  fhall  entertain  a  Servant  that 
s  is  capacitated  to  perform  the  Part  he 
4  undertakes  ;  which  will  prevent  intirely 
4  thofe  that  are  only  Pretenders  to  the  Art 
4  from  being  employ’d,  who  commonly  do  more 
£  Damage  to  a  Garden  in  one  Year,  than  can 
4  be  retriev’d  in  three:  And  by  Inch  Regi- 
€  fters,  any  Gentleman,  tho5  at  a  Diftance, 
4  may,  by  Letter  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
g  pany,  have  a  Perfon  recommended,  as  will 

*  anfwer  all  his  Expectations. 


‘  ?■  By 
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€  2.  By  this  means  all  Perfons  will  have 

Men  recommended,  that  are  not  only  of  A- 
c  bility,  but  alfo  of  Integrity  ;  for  ’tis  to  be 
c  prefum’d,  there  will  be  none  recommended 
4  but  thofe  that  have  aSually  ferv’d  their 
c  Time  faithfully,  and  are  alfo  qualified  for 
€  each  Part  required. 

c  3.  If  this  Method  was  once  taken,  it 
c  would  make  all  Servants  more  diligent  in 
c  their  Places  ;  and  as  they  would  employ 
c  them  but  by  fuch  Certificate,  all  then  would 
c  endeavour  to  live  in  their  Places  to  me* 
4  rit  it. 

c  4,  For  in  many  Cafes  of  Apprentices  in 
c  Gardening,  in  the  Term  of  their  feven 
c  Years,  they  cannot  have  the  fame  Oppor- 
c  tunity  of  making  themfelves  Mailers  of 
c  the  Art  (  as  in  other  Trades,  whole  Ap» 
c  prentices  are  daily  in  the  Experience  of 
c  the  Art;)  for  in  the  planting  and  pruning 
c  of  Trees,  and  of  Seeds  or  Roots,  ’tis  not 
c  above  feven  times  in  the  whole  Term  of 
4  Apprenticefhip, 


Remarks  upon  the  Weather  and  Pro¬ 
duce  oj  this  Mcnth. 


THE  Beginning  of  the  Month  was  wet,/ 
but  the  Days  moderately  warm:  About 
the  Tenth  it  began  to  be  windy,  and  the  E- 
venings  cold  and  wet  ;  but  about  the  Middle 
of  the  Month  it  changed  to  fair,  and  lafted  fo 
to  the  End,  except  only  feme  gentle  Showers. 

Our 


(  ) 

Our  Gardens  this  Month  have  very  little 
in  them  of  Natural  Things  ;  the  Ground 
being  now  prepar’d  for  frefh  Crops,  there 
is  nothing  worth  mentioning,  but  what 
entirely  depends  upon  the  Skill  of  the  Gar¬ 
dener, 

At  Mr.  Millets ,  at  North- End  near  Ful¬ 
ham,  I  have  feen  Cherries  and  green  Abri- 
cots  this  Seafon. 

This  Month  I  have  had  Cucumbers  and 
Kidney  -  Beans  in  my  own  Garden  ;  and 
Mr.  *fhomas  Fowler  at  Stoke- Newington  has 
now  the  former,  becaufe  he  had  Courage 
enough  to  venture  out  of  the  old  Way. 

Mr.  Telende  has  now  at  Sir  Matthew  Dec¬ 
kers  at  Richmond  in  Surrey ,  a  great  Number  of 
the  Ananas ,  or  Pine  Apples,  in  Bloflbm. 

Forced  Afparagus  comes  now  flronger  and 
better,  than  it  did  in  the  preceding  Month  ; 
and  we  have  fome  of  the  Michaelmas  Ra¬ 
dices  begin  to  come  in. 

We  have  very  good  young  Salads* 


End  of  the  Month  of  February. 


errata. 

P256  and  25 7.  read  Bunch  for  Grape >  and  Berry 
,  for  Kernel . 


■  -  ■ 
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O  F 

Husbandry  and  Gardenings 

For  the  Month  of  March. 

CONTAINING 

Such  Obfervations  and  Experiments  as 
are  New  and  Ufefui  for  the  Improve- 
meat  of  Land, 

WITH 

An  Account  of  fuch  extraordinary  In¬ 
ventions,  and  natural  Productions,  as 
may  help  the  Ingenious  in  their  Stu 
dies,  and  promote  univcrfal  Learning. 


To  be  cont iniid  Monthly ,  with 
air  ions  Cutts, 
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Infcrib'd  by 
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R.  Bradley. 
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TREATISE 

O  F 

Husbandry  and  Gardenings 

For  the  Month  of  March . 


I  Shall  introduce  my  Papers  for  this 
Mpnth  with  fome  very  curious  Obferva- 
tions,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  ‘Thomas 
Fairchild  of  Hoxton ,  in  order  to  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Plants. 

To  Dr.  Bradley,  E  R.  S. 

SIR , 

f  T  HAVE  lately  receiv’d  the  enclofed 
f  from  a  very  curious  Gentleman,  and 
|  have  follow’d  his  Directions  fo  far,  to  try 

the 
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the  different  forts  of  Grafting,  which  you 
4  will  find  mention’d  in  his  Paper;  but  you 
c  know  very  well,  that  in  fuch  a  Cafe  as  this, 
‘  it  is  neceffary  to  make  Trials  in  different 
4  Places  of  the  fame  Thing,  that  we  may  be 

*  fure  whether  what  we  are  about  will  fuc- 
&  ceed  or  not ;  for  fome  Accident  or  other 
c  may  make  an  Experiment  hit  well  in  one 
c  Place,  when  it  may  mifcarry  in  another.  I 
c  defire  therefore  you  will,  in  as  many  Places 
c  as  poffible,  make  the  Experiments  mention’d 
c  in  this  Paper  ;  for  I  have  Reafon  to  doubt 
£  whether  many  of  them  will  fucceed ;  for 
c  fome  of  them  fee  in  to  be  unnatural,  and 

*  have  not  Affinity  enough  to  join  together: 
c  By  this  we  may  know,  whether  we  have 

*  loft  any  thing  of  Moment,  that  was  pra- 
c  difed  by  the  Ancients;  or  whether  they 
2  were  not  wrong  in  fome  Things  they  have 
c  fet  down  in  their  Books. 

lu. 

1  am  your  humble  Servant , 

ffoxtcn^  March  y. 

1721*2, 

Tho.  Fairchild. 


a 
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A  better  to  Mr.  Fairchild  at  Hox- 

ton,  concerning  the  propagating  and 
hardening  oj Exotick  Trees  by  Graf - 

fing- 

Mr.  Fairchild ,  Febr.  24.  1721-2. 

C  T  Write  you  this,  to  claim  your  Pro- 
c  mife  of  trying  any  Experiments  that  I 
c  fhall  dired  you  in  Writing.  But  I  {hall  not 
c  treat  the  molt  rational  Gardener  I  have  e- 
c  ver  met  with,  in  the  fame  manner  I  would 
€  an  ordinary  one:  Nor  {hall  I  content  myfelf 

*  with  barely  dire&ing  what  I  would  have  tri— 
€  ed ;  but  I  fhall  alfo  explain  to  you  theReafons 
€  1  go  upon,  and  the  End  I  propofe  by  fuch 
€  like  Experiments.  You  know  I  have  been 
€  fome  Years  propagating  and  colle&ing  all 
c  the  feveral  Species  and  Variations  of  Trees, 
€  both  Euglifh  and  Foreign,  that  I  can  any 
4  where  procure,  and  make  to  live  abroad 
c  with  me  in  Winter  :  The  Pleafure  and  Ufe- 
€  fulnefsof  which,  I  need  not  explain  to  you. 
c  And  I  was  laft  Summer  confidering  of  the 
£  feveral  Ways  of  railing  and  propagating  of 
€  Trees,  and  particularly  by  uniting  them  to- 
c  getherj  whether  by  grafting  in  the  Cleft, 
€  in  the  Bark,  by  Application  to  the  Side 

*  (which  I  think  you  call  Whip-grafting)  and 
£  by  inarching,  and  that  too  either  by  Appli- 
g  cation  to  the  Side  (  as  is  now  of  late  pra- 
c  &is’d)  or  a  Top  in  the  Cleft,  (as  was  pra- 
l  &ifed  by  the  Ancients)  or  inoculating,  or 
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4  budding.  For  as  to  the  Method  of  graf- 
4  fing  by  Incifion,  I  do  not  know  what  to 
4  think  of  that*  as  it  refts  on  the  Authority 
of  a  Roficrutian  Philofopher.  Firfl:  then,  f 
obferv’d,  that  it  was  a  Maxim  received  a- 
mong  you,  founded  on  Experience,  that 
Trees  of  the  fame  Genus  or  Family  might 
4  be  united  together,  (a  Truth  that  was  very 
well  known  to  the  ancient  Gardeners)  and 
by  obferving  particular  Inftances,  I  found 
that  thofe  of  the  more  general  Genus’s,  or 
4  remoter  Kindred  would  do  upon  one  an- 
c  other  alfo  ;  and  that  for  Inftance,  not  only 
4  all  forts  of  Peaches  would  do  upon  one  an- 
4  other,  and  all  forts  of  Apples,  but  Peaches 
4  too  would  take  upon  almoft  any  fort  of 
4  Plumbs ;  Pears  upon  Quinces  as  well  as 
4  Pears,  and  even  on  the  White  Thorn  and 
4  the  Quick-beam  :  Almonds  upon  all  forts 
4  of  Plumbs  as  well  as  Peaches,  and  fome  fay 
4  on  the  White-Thorn  :  Medlars  and  Aza- 
4  roles  on  one  another  ;  and  upon  the  Quince, 

4  the  White-Thorn  and  the  Pear.  And  1  ob- 
4  ferv’d  the  fame  to  be  true  likewife  in  Fo~ 

4  reft-Trees;  and  that  the  A£hes,  for  Example, 

4  would  do  upon  one  another,  and  fo  would 
c  the  Oaks  ,•  nor  would  the  one’s  being  ever 
4  green,  and  the  other  not,  alter  the  Cafe  ;  as 
4  you  fhew’d  me  in  the  Experiment  of  the 
c  Live  Oak  of  Virginia  grafted  upon  the  com- 
4  mon  Oak.  From  thefe  Obfervations,  I  con- 
4  eluded,  that  feveral  ExotickTrees  that  were 
€  hard  to  propagate  might  have  Stocks  found 
c  they  would  grow  upon  ,•  and  particularly, 
c  I  recommend  the  Turpentine  to  you  (which 
l  you  complain’d  you  could  not  propagate  ) 

to 
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*  to  be  grafted  upon  the  Piflaccia ;  which  you 
fay  did  take,  but  went  off  again,  doubtlefs 
becanfe  your  Stock  was  toofmall;  (the  Piftac- 
cia  being  very  pithy  when  ftis  fmall.)  I 

c  hope  when  your  Stocks  are  a  little  bigger, 
c  ir  will  have  the  defired  Effed,  becaufe  Tour- 
c  nefort  ranks  them  both  under  the  fame  Ge- 
‘  nus,  and  the  Ancients  ufed  to  graft  the  P/- 
€  ft acci a  on  the  Turpentine,  to  meliorate  the 

*  Fruit.  And  I  hope  you  will  go  on  trying 

*  other  Things,  even  where  the  Alliance  ap~ 
€  pears  remote,  being  warranted  by  the  Expe- 
c  riments  abovementioned  ;  and  fo  we  may 
£  in  time  fee  how  far  this  Matter  will  go. 
€  And  tho’  1  know  very  well,  that  you  and 

others  have  tried  to  make  Trees  take  upon 
4  one  another,  that  have  no  Similitude  in 

*  the  Flower,  Fruit,  Seed-Veflel,  or  Seed, 
4  which  are  the  mo  ft  natural  Biftindion  of 
4  Plants;  and  have  met  with  no  Succefs  in 

*  your  Trials  :  Yet  becaufe  fome  Ancients  of 
4  Credit  have  allured  us,  that  the  Pomegra- 
4  nate  and  Carot  may  be  grafted  on  the 
4  Willow;  I  beg  of  you  to  try  them  during 
4  this  Seafon;  That  Tree  may  have  fome  hid- 
4  den  Relation  to  them,  tho’  not  in  its  Seed* 
4  Vefiel  or  Fruit,  or  may  have  fome  other 
4  peculiar  Qualification  for  uniting  with  them  ; 
4  and  if  they  do  join  it,  may  lead  us  to  other 
4  Things.  Thefe  were  the  firft  Thoughts  that 
4  occurred  to  me  in  this  Matter. 

4  Then  I  obferv’d  further  that  the  grafted 
4  Tree  partook  fome  what  of  the  Stock  it 
4  was  grafted  upon  ;  that  the  Pear,  for  Exam- 
4  pie,  grafted  on  the  Pear,  was  a  larger  Tree 
4  than  one  grafted  on  the  Quince.  And  I  con- 
If.  S  f  5  iider’d 
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«  fider*d  particularly  of  the  Almond ,  which 
J  Mr.  Ray  fays  in  his  Time  feldom  produced 
e  ripe  Fruit  with  us,  as  wanting  a  warmer 

4  Glime.  But  it  is  very  well  known,  that 
6  fince  the  Jordain  Almonds  have  been  graf- 

*  fed  upon  Plumb  Stocks,  they  bear  very  well 

*  in  England .  And  this  made  me  fufped,  that 

*  a  hardy  Stock  might  harden  a  tender  Graff ; 

*  but  being  unwilling  to  build  too  much  on 

*  one  fingle  Experiment,  I  defired  you  laft 

*  Summer  to  make  Trials  in  that  Way.  And 

*  as  the  Truth  of  this  is  plainly  confirmed 

*  this  Seafon  in  your  Garden,  by  the  flourilh- 

*  ing  Appearance  of  the  Canary  Almonds 

*  grafted  on  the  Plumb,  while  the  Seedlings 
8  of  the  fame  Species  of  five  or  fix  Year’s 

*  Growth  appear  all  nipp’d  and  fhrivell’d, 

*  notwithftanding  the  Mildnefs  of  the  Win- 
8  ter  $  we  are  no  longer  now  to  doubt,  but 
8  tender  Trees  are  to  be  harden’d,  to  fome 

*  Degree  at  leaft,  by  hardy  Stocks.  How  far 

*  this  Matter  may  be  carried,  can  only  be 
8  determined  by  Experiments,  which,  I  am 

5  fare,  are  well  worth  the  making,  corifider- 

*  ing  the  Advantage  and  Pleafure  it  feems  to 
8  promife,  by  bringing  new  Fruit-Trees  into 
8  our  Gardens  and  Orchards,  and  new  Foreft- 
5  Trees  into  our  Wilderneftes,  and  Thickets, 
c  and  above  all,  new  Means  of  contempla- 
8  ting  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  God,  the 
8  nobleft  End  of  ail  Philofophy.  But  all  we 
8  can  reafonably  depend  upon  in  this  Matter, 
8  is  to  have  Trees  of  the  fame  Degree  of 
'*  Tendernefs  with  thofe  above-mentioned, 

*  harden’d,  as  they  are,  by  the  like  Kind  of 
c  Stocks.  Thus?  for  Example?  as  the  Piftac* 

6  da 
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e  cia  in  fome  Years,  and  in  fome  Expofure^ 

*  will  bear  Fruit  with  us  abroad  ;  could  we 
4  find  a  proper  Stock  for  it,  why  fiiould  it 
i  not  be  brought  to  bear  as  well  with  us  as 
4  the  graffed  Almond  doth  ?  And  I  /hall  be 
c  glad  to  fee  it  tried  on  the  Hazle,  and  on 
4  the  Plumb.  The  Ancients  fay,  it  did  with 
4  them  on  the  Almonds ;  if  that  be  true,  I 
c  think  it  mud  do  on  the  Plumb  too.  And 
c  pray  let  us  try  it  on  the  Wallnut  alfo.  The 

4  like  almoft  might  be  expe&ed  from  the  O- 
‘  live,  could  we  find  a  proper  Stock  for  it :  I 

5  am  afraid  the  Plumb  is  too  remote  ;  but 
c  perhaps  it  will  take  as  well  with  us  on  the 
4  Oleafter,  as  it  did  with  the  Ancients,  and 
4  the  Oleafter  is  hardy.  And  why  fhould  not 
4  a  hardy  Stock  bring  our  tendered:  Figs  to 
4  ripen  as  well  in  Standards,  as  they  do  now 
‘againft  a  Wall  ?  Perhaps  the  true  (or  Fruit) 
4  Sycamore  would  be  a  good  Stock  for  them  : 
£  And  as  that  bears  a  Fruit  between  a  Fig 
€  and  a  Mulberry,  it  will  it  felf  perhaps  take 
4  on  the  Mulberry,  and  fo  by  Confequeoce 
€  would  the  Fig,  which  I  {hall  be  glad  to 
f  fee  tried.  The  Greek  Gardeners  fay  it  fuc- 

6  ceeded  with  them.  And  might  not  fome 
c  fort  of  early  ripe  Plumbs  be  probably  found 
c  to  make  the  latter  Peaches,  Abricots  and 

*  Ne&arines  bear  as  well  in  Standards  as  the 
£  Bmjfeh  Abricot  does,  1  think,  on  one 
c  Sort  only  to  Perfedion  ?  Though,  proba- 
g  bly5  from  another  Caufe.  For  this,  and 
4  other  Purpofes,  I  am  now  colle&ing  all  the 
4  forts  of  Plumbs  I  can  get  ;  as  !  hope  to  do 
4  another  Seafon  the  Pears  and  Apples.  For 
4  the  like  may  be  expe&ed  too  of  the  ten- 

S  i  2  ‘  derer 
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'  derer  Pears,  And  may  there  not  poifibly 
c  be  found  fome  fmall  forts  of  Plumbs  and 

*  Pears,  that  may  accelerate  and  meliorate 
thofe  Fruits,  as  the  Paradife  Stocks  do  the 

4  Apples?  Thus  far  the  Analogy  goes,  and 

*  Nature  is  uniform.  But  let  us  not  ftick 
here,  tho’  the  Experiment  of  the  Spanijh  Jef- 

*  famine  grafted  on  the  Englijh  one  may  feem 

*  todifeourage  us  ;  the  Efted  of  a  more  com- 
4  pad  and  woody  Stock  may  be  very  diffe- 
e  rent  ;  however,  let  us  not  refufe  to  go  as 
c  far  as  we  can,  if  we  cannot  go  as  far  we 

*  would.  Let  us  proceed  therefore  to  try 
c  what  Nature  wilt  bear  :  And  ftrft,  I  defire 
€  you  to  graff  and  inarch  the  Orange  Citron 

*  and  Lemon  on  the  Apple,  efpecially  the 
Paradife;  (and  if  you  pleafe,  on  the  Quince 

4  and  the  Pear:)  Both  thofe  Fruits  are  round 
4  and  juicy ,  and  include  callous  Kernels  of 
much  the  fame  Shape ;  and,  I  think,  are 

*  much  more  alike,  than  the  Haw  and  the 

*  Pear,  or  the  Almond  and  the  Plumb.  Pray 
try  iikewife  the  Pomegranate  on  the  Ap- 

1  pie,  Quince,  and  Pear.  And  fo  Iikewife 
might  the  Papaw,  and  Calabafh-Tree,  if  we 
4  had  them.  And  the  Malabar  Plumb,  the 
‘  Weft-lndian  Broad  leaf,  the  Soap-Tree,  the 
Mixis,  the  Jujubes,  and  the  Mango  would, 
probably,  do  upon  the  Plumb.  The  Aze- 
darach  from  the  Similitude  of  its  Flower, 
according  to  the  Method  of  I’ournefort , 
might  be  tried  on  the  Maple  ;  and  accord- 
'  ing  to  Mr.  Ray's  Method,  on  the  Plumb, 
from  the  Likenefs  of  its  Fruit :  And  fo  might 
theNutmeg  and  the  Cinnamon  on  the  Plumb, 

*  or  the  Walnut  ;*and  the  Caflia  Fiftulola,  and 
■  the  Tamarind  on  the  common  Acacia,  as 

■  they 
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l  they  are  all  three  Siliquiferous.  But  I  am 
(  afraid  few  or  none  of  thefe  are  now  to  be 
had.  I  am  endeavouring  to  procure  moft 

*  of  them  from  abroad.  The  Coffee,  if  we 
could  get  it.  might  pofiibly  take  upon  fome 

*  of  our  Berry-bearing  Tribe,  fuch  as  the 
White-Thorn,  the  Quick-beam,  and  Berry¬ 
bearing  Alder:  And  fo,  perhaps,  would 

c  the  Saffafras.  But  I  defire  you  to  try  the 
Carot  on  the  common  Acacia  and  the  A fbs 
4  and  the  Turpentine-Tree  on  the  Plumbs 

*  as  I  have  direded  the  Piftaccia  to  be ;  and 
£  any  other  that  your  own  Refkdions  may 

point  out  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  be  fo 

*  kind  as  to  try  what  you  can  this  Grafting- 
4  Seafon  of  fuch  as  are  fitted  to  be  tried  that 
c  Way  :  Thofe  of  thick  and  fappy  Barks,  in 
£  the  Bark,  others  in  the  Cleft,  and  by  Whip- 

4  grafting  ;  and  fuch  as  have  thin  and  fappy 

5  Barks,  by  budding,  in  the  Seafon  for  that| 
£  withoutforgettingyourMethodof  inarchings 
c  which  feems  to  be  fureft  Way  you  have* 
‘  But  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  an  accurate 
c  Trial  made  of  the  ancient  Method  of  in- 
c  arching  in  the  Cleft  ;  by  which  Columella 
c  (a  Writer  of  great  Reputation)  allures  us* 
c  that  any  Tree  whatfoever  may  be  propa- 
c  gated  on  any  other  ;  and  appeals  to  £x- 
c  periments  for  the  Truth  of  it.  1  will,  if 
£  you  defire  it,  explain  this  Method  of  theirs 
c  in  another  Letter.  FareweL 


POST 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

c  T  Shall  here  colled  together  all  the  Ex- 

*  -*•  periments  I  have  recommended  to  you 
c  above  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  lofe  no  Time 

*  in  trying  them, 

*  The  Turpentine-Tree  is  to  be  graffed  on 
f  the  Piftaccia,  and  on  the  Plumb. 

€  The  Pomegranate  on  the  Willow,  the  Ap- 
5  pie,  the  Pear,  and  the  Quince. 

'  *  The  later  ripe  Abricot,  Peach,  and  Ne- 
c  darine,  on  early  ripe  Plumbs. 

*  The  tender  late  ripe  French  Pears,  on 
l  early  ripe  Englijh  Pears. 

4  The  Carot  on  the  Willow,  the  Afh,  and 
4  the  common  Acacia. 

L 

4  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron,  Papaw, 
c  and  other  Potniferous  Exotick  Trees,  on 
4  the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Quince. 

4  The  Mixis,  Azedarach,  Soap-Tree,  and 
£  other  Pruniferous  Exoticks,  on  Plumbs. 

1  The  Saifafras,  the  Coffee,  and  other  Bac- 
4  ciferous  Exoticks,  on  the  Berry-bearing  Al- 
e  der,  the  Qiiick-beam,  and  the  White  thorn, 

4  and  alfo  on  the  Service,  fince  this  will  do 
on  the  White-Thorn. 

4  The  Gaflia  Fiilulofa,  the  Tamarind,  and 
€  other  Siliquiferous  Exoticks,  on  the  com* 

4  mon  Acacia. 

4 1  have,  as  far  as  my  Haile  would  allow,en- 
4  deavour’d  to  confirm  my  Reafoning  about 
4  thefe  Matters  by  Experiments  of  the  An- 
4  dents ;  becaufe,  1  think  it  more  reafonable 
c  to  .credit  them  in  Matters  of  Fad,  than  in 

*  any 
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c  any  thing  elfe.  And  fome  of  thofe  Writers 
c  are  handed  down  to  us  for  Men  of  great 
c  Honour,  Parts,  and  Learning ;  and  there* 
c  fore  deferve  our  Credit. 

‘  l  forgot  to  mention  a  Method  the  An- 
c  cients  had  of  GrafHng  by  Terebration,  or 
s  Borings,  which  they  us’d  in  the  Vine,  and 
4  fome  others.  They  grafted  the  Wailnut  be- 
4  tween  the  Bark  and  Wood,  which  I  fuppofe 

*  is  your  Rind-graffing  ;  but  they  fay  it  of- 
4  ten  went  oft;  and  they  rather,  I  think,  re- 
4  commend  grafting  it  in  what  they  call  the 
s  Flefli  of  the  Root ;  and  they  alfo  grafted 
€  fome  other  Trees  in  the  Root. 

4  I  omitted  to  inforce  the  Experiment  of 
4  the  Orange  and  Lemon  on  the  Apple,  by 
4  the  Example  of  the  Ancients,  who  afture  us, 

4  the  Lemon  and  the  Citron  took  with  them 
4  on  the  Apple  ;  and  fo  did  the  Pomegranate 

*  on  the  Apple,  and  on  the  Quince  and  the 
£  Pear  ;  and  the  Quince  on  it.  The  Roman 
€  Husbandmen  grafted  the  Fig  on  the  Mul? 

4  berry,  as  well  as  the  Greeks ;  and  fo  they 
c  did  the  Mulberry  on  the  Fig.  They  alfo 
4  propagated  the  Mixis  on  the  Plumb/ the 
4  White- thorn  and  the  Service.  They  grafted 
4  their  Apples  too  on  the  Quince,  which  im- 
4  proved  them.  And  they  tell  us*  that  any 
4  Tree  would  take  with  them  on  the  Quince  ; 

4  tho5  fome  affirm,  that  the  Quince  would  do  • 
4  upon  nothing  ;  which  Properties  they  ob~ 
c  ferv’d  in  no  other  Tree. 

4  I  have  fele&ed  thefe  out  of  a  great  many 
4  more  Graftings  that  are  recorded  by  the  An- 
4  cients,  as  being  fitted  for  my  prefent  Pur- 
4  pofe  tho5  perhaps  the  reft  of  them  may  be 

‘  worth 
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(  worth  our  considering.  And  I  will  go  a 

*  little  out  of  my  Way  to  inform  you  of  one 
c  thing,  becaufe  it  may  encourage  you  infome 

*  of  your  Experiments  of  another  kind.  Se- 

*  veral  of  the  ancient  Writers  of  Gardening 

*  defcribe  the  Fruit  produc’d  by  the  Apple 

*  grafted  on  the  Quince,  (which  they  call’d 
€  Melimela ,  or  Honey  Apples.)  as  a  very  dif- 
c  ferent  Kind  from  thofe  grafted  on  the  Ap~ 

*  pie :  And  they  give  us  other  Inftances  of 

*  the  Fruit  being  alter'd  by  the  Stock. 

‘  I  cannot  help  adding  this  Maxim  of  theirs, 

*  which,  they  fay,  was  generally  held  for 

*  true,  that  any  Tree  was  to  be  grafted  up- 
€  on  any  other  Tree  which  was  like  it  in  the 
c  Bark ;  but  if  there  was  a  Likenefs  in  the 
€  Fruit  too,  there  could  be  no  manner  of 
c  Doubt  of  the  Succefs.  Go  on,  and  pro- 
c  fper. 


Anj'wer  to  Mr.  Fairchilds  Letter. 


SIR , 

H  E  Memorandums  you  fent  me,  have  gi- 


A  ven  me  an  extraordinary  Satisfa&ion,  as 
it  is  plain  they  were  penn’d  by  a  Perfon  of 
Learning ;  and  lam  very  glad  to  find  fuch  as 
are  Men  of  Letters  begin  to  bend  their  Minds 
to  the  Study  of  Vegetables,  and  their  Im¬ 
provement  You  well  obferve,  that  by  ma¬ 
king  fuch  Experiments,  as  are  offer'd  in  the 
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Paper  you  feme  me,  will  difeover  whether  the 
ancient  or  modern  Authors  are  moll  to  be 
rely’d  on;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  fenfible, 
that  many  things  related  by  the  ancient  Au¬ 
thors  are  Truths,  but  they  are  not  without 
the  contrary  in  feme  of  their  Works,  which, 
perhaps  might  happen  from  their  too  great 
Faith  in  Hear-fays ;  the  Age  was  then,  it  may 
be,  not  fo  much  given  to  Diffimulation  as  it 
has  been  in  our  Times,  for  which  Reafon,  I 
cannot  fo  much  blame  the  Perfons,  who 
wrote  in  thofe  Days  for  believing  Reports 
which  fell  in  their  Way.  The  Gentleman, 
who  propofes  thefe  Experiments  to  you,  is, 
in  my  Opinion,  much  in  the  right  to  have 
thefe  Trials  made,  that  the  World  may  be 
fatisfied  how  far  we  may  give  Credit  to  the 
Ancients  ,*  or  at  leaft,  that  we  may  judge 
how  much  we  have  improved  upon  their 
Thoughts. 

The  Ancients  have,  without  doubt,  given 
us  fomegood  Inftancesof  their  Knowledge  in 
Gardening ;  but,  as  I  obferved  before,  their 
Works  are  not  all  founded  upon  the  fame 
Strength  of  Truth  ;  fo  that  we  have  been  at  a 
lofs  to  pick  out  their  moft  beneficial  Mat¬ 
ter:  But  what  you  are  now  upon  will  help  us 
to  find  out  how  far  their  Knowledge  went  in 
thefe  Matters  ;  and  if  that  really  proves  to  be 
great,  we  mud  next  cotifider,  whether  our 
modern  Practice  exceeds  that  of  the  Ancients  ; 
or,  whether  we  muff  fubmit  to  them. 

You  are  very  fenfible,  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  Works  of  Men,  there  is  room  enough  to 
quefiion  the  Veracity  of  the  Authors;  and 
to  our  Sorrow,  it  is  much  to  be  queftion’d 
II.  T  t  in 
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In  the  Writings  of  our  Times,  when  there  is 
fo  much  Deceit  reigns  among  us,  that  fcarce 
is  a  Man  to  be  credited  by  his  deareft  Friend, 
or  nearaft  Relation,  without  good  Witneffes: 
Tis  neceflary  therefore,  as  well  for  the  fake 
of  the  Writings  of  our  Times,  as  for  the  ex¬ 
plaining  of  the  Works  of  the  Ancients,  that 
we  follow  Experience,  for  that  will  admit  of 
no  Contradi&ion, 

I  am  not  of  the  Opinion  of  feme  Men, 
who  will  not  allow  the  modern  Practice  to 
be  fuperiorto  that  of  the  Ancients ;  no  more 
than  I  can  fide  with  thofe,  who  will  not  al¬ 
low,  that  a  Scholar  may  become  more  learn¬ 
ed  than  his  Mafter,  or  a  Son  be  a  better 
Man  than  his  Father :  There  is  the  fame 
Chance  for  excelling  our  Predeceffors  or 
Teachers,  as  there  is  for  us  to  be  inferior  to 
them  in  our  Learning  or  Judgment ;  nay,  the 
Balance  feems  rather  to  turn  on  the  firft  fide  ; 
for  thofe,  who  have  Age,  Learning,  and  Ex¬ 
perience  on  their  fide,  give  their  Scholars 
fiich  Rudiments  for  their  Government,  as  are 
well  digefted ;  and  if  fuch  Rudiments  make 
their  due  Impreflion  upon,  or  are  receiv’d  by 
the  Genius  of  the  Scholar,  that  Scholar  may 
be  faid  to  enjoy  in  his  younger  Years  the  di¬ 
gefted  Experience  of  his  Mafter,  and  has  yet 
a  full  Age  before  him,  to  improve  upon  his 
Mafter  s  Experience  :  Now  where  the  Ma¬ 
fter  is  good,  and  the  Scholar  receives  Inftru* 
&ion  carefully,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt, 
but  the  Scholar  wjll  out-do  the  Mafter,  with¬ 
out  leffening  the  Mafter’s  Character, 

The  Arts  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening 
have  improved  very  much  in  the  few  Years  I 

have 
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have  liv’d  in  the  World  ;  and  when  I  compare 
the  modern  Pradfice  with  that  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  there  Teems  to  be  a  very  wide  Difference 
between  us  and  them  ;  tho’  we  mufl  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledge,  that  from  Tome  of 
the  ancient  Pra&ice  we  have  taken  Tome  confi- 
derable  Hints  :  But  then  on  the  other  band, 
the  Ancients  have  many  Things  among  them 
which  Experience  has  prov’d  to  be  unnatu¬ 
ral,  and  many  others  which  are  not  yet  ei¬ 
ther  fet  afide,  or  confirm’d.  Now  at  this  rate, 
where  Men  have  reafon  to  doubt  of  any 
thing  of  any  Author,  or  take  every  thing  for 
granted,  the  Cafe  is  hazardous;  therefore  let 
us  dill  preferve  our  way  of  Pra&ice  to 
fpeak  from  Experience  ;  your  Experiments 
upon  the  Letter  you  now  fent  me,  will  help 
to  explain  the  Matter,  and  open  us  a  new 
Door  to  Knowledge. 

I  have  kept  you  thus  long  upon  this  Head, 
becaufe  of  our  frequent  Converfation  upon 
Points  of  the  like  Nature,  Let  me  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  you  fome  few  Thoughts  and 
Obfervations  concerning  Grading,  Inocu¬ 
lating,  and  Inarching  one  Kind  of  Plant  upon 
another. 

You  have  told  me,  that  the  Misfletoe  is 
of  two  forts,  viz,,  one  Male,  which  never 
bears  any  Fruit,  and  the  other  Female,  which 
will  bear  Berries  at  three  or  four  Years  old  ; 
and,  I  think,  you  fay,  that  the  Bloffoms  of 
both  are  very  different  ;  this  Plant  is  of  a  very 
lingular  Nature,  and  deferves  to  be  enquir’d 
into.  I  wi(h  you  would  try  the  budding  or 
grading  of  one  fort  upon  the  other,  and  pre* 
pare  to  fow  fome  of  it  at  the  proper  Seafon 

upon 
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upon  Plants  in  Pots,  that  we  may  try  it  by 
Inarching, 

I  obferve  that  it  will  grow  by  Seed  aim  oft 
upon  any  fort  of  Tree,  tho’  the  Juices  of 
fuch  Trees  as  it  is  propagated  upon  are  of 
different  Natures,  but  it  will  not  grow  in 
Earth  by  any  means  ;  now  the  Growth  of 
this  Plant  upon  every  Tree  that  we  flick  the 
Seed  upon,  is  rather  grafting  or  budding, 
than  fowing,  if  we  obferve  the  manner  of  its 
firft  laying  hold  of  the  Tree,  it  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  fpongy  Parts  in  the 
Bark  of  a  Tree,  as  an  Eye  or  Bud  does  by 
Inoculation. 

As  far  as  I  can  yet  think  of  the  Matter, 
beftdes  inarching  one  fort  of  Misfletoe  upon 
the  other,  we  might  poflibly  make  it  take  by 
inarching  either  fort  upon  any  kind  of  Tree 
whatever  :  The  Experiment  will  not  give 
you  much  Trouble  ;  and  to  be  certain  whe* 
ther  it  wili  fucceed  or  not,  will  give  me  great* 
Satisfa&ion  ;  for  it  will  furnifh  us  either 
one  way  or  other  with  good  Hints,  as  I 
jfhall  take  occafion  of  mentioning  hereafter 
when  I  am  certain  whether  it  will  take  or 
not. 

2 dly,  I  would  deftre  you  to  inarch  the 
double  or  Angle  Stock  July-Flower  upon  the 
Wail  Flower,  for  they  feem  fo  near  a-kin, 
that  I  think  it  reafonable  enough  Co  try  the 
Experiment  among  the  reft. 

If  it  fhould  fucceed,  you  may  perhaps  pre¬ 
serve  the  Stock  july-Flowers  longer  than  they 
ufuallylaft  of  themfelves;  and  it  may  be,  you 
may  procure  fuch  Seed  thereby,  as  may  pro¬ 
duce  feme  new  Variety  :  As  1  doubt  not  but 
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your  Spurge  Laurel  upon  the  Mezereon  will 
do,  if  you  have  faved  any  of  the  Seed. 

Our  Curious  Friend  Mr.  Whitmil  of  Hox - 
ton  fhew’d  me  feveral  Curio/ities  in  grafting, 
which  I  had  not  obferv’d  before,  and  had 
extraordinary  Succefs. 

The  Angle  and  double  Bloflbm  Dwarf 
Almonds  were  growing  upon  the  Muftel 
Plumb.;  and  ftnce  that  will  do,  I  am  perfuaded 
the  fweet  and  bitter  Almonds  will  take 
upon  the  Dwarf  Almonds  $  and  then  I  fup~ 
pofe  we  may  have  bearing  Almond-Trees 
in  very  little  Room ;  but  1  have  hinted  at 
that  before  in  my  Month  of  February . 

I  cannot  help  obferving  to  you,  Mr.  Whit- 
mil's  Contrivance  for  fuch  as  have  fmall  Gar¬ 
dens,  that  upon  a  few  Trees,  they  may  have 
moft  of  the  beft  forts  of  Fruit:  Indeed  the 
Trees  will  not  lad  fo  long  by  fuch  Pra&ice ; 
but  ’tis  making  the  mod  of  a  little,  and  is  a 
great  Improvement  for  a  little  Spot  of 
Ground :  He  has  a  Peach-Tree,  whereon 
are  now  growing,  the  Abricot,  the  Necta¬ 
rine,  and  the  Cherry,  and  the  Plumb  too 
might  as  well  be  there  as  the  reft,  as  the 
Peach  it  felf  is  grafted  upon  the  Plumb  ;  and 
the  Almond  likewife  would  do  as  well  as 
any  of  the  others;  then  we  have  on  one  Tree 
iix  different  forts  of  Fruit,  fome  of  which  are 
pretty  remote  from  the  reft. 

The  Peach  is  rough  coated,  a  rough  Stone, 
and  its  Footftalk  fo  Ihort,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  call’d  fo. 

The  Cherry,  contrary  to  the  Peach,  brings 
its  Fruit  in  Bunches  or  Clufters,  hath  a  fmooth 
Coat  and  Stone,  its  Stalks  are  very  long, 
and  the  Fruit  tranfparent. 
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The  Abricothasa  rough  Coat  and  fmooth 
Stone,  and  its  Leaves  and  manner  of  (hoot¬ 
ing  very  different  from  the  Peach  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  that  I  can  obferve  in  it  the  lead  refem- 
bling  a  Cherry,  but  the  Smooth nefs  of  the 
Stone. 

Then  the  Plumb  has  a  longer  Stalk  than 
either  the  Peach  or  Abricot ;  fome  forts  of 
Plumbs  have  Footftalks  almoft  as  long  as 
thofe  of  the  Cherry  ;  the  Coat  or  Skin  of  the 
Plumb  fmooth,  but  lefs  tranfparent  than  that 
of  the  Cherry  by  means  of  the  Dufl:  ’tis  co¬ 
ver'd  with,  which  we  call  the  Blue  of  the 
Plumb  ,*  and  then  the  Leaves  and  Shoots  are 
different  from  either  the  Cherry,  Peach  or 
Abricot. 

The  Ne&arine  indeed  has  a  near  Sem¬ 
blance  of  the  Peach  in  every  thing  but  the 
Skin  or  Coat  of  the  Fruit,  which  in  the  Ne¬ 
ctarine  is  always  fmooth;  like  that  of  the 
Plurnb  ;  but  then  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  Plumb,  the  Leaves  and  Shoots  are  very 
different  of  one  and  the  other ;  the  Stone  of 
the  Ne&arine  is  rough,  and  that  of  the  Plumb 
always  fmooth.  The  Almond  mod  re fe ru¬ 
bles  the  Peach  ;  its  Coat  and  Srone  is  rough, 
and  there  feems  little  more  Difference  be¬ 
tween  them,  than  that  the  flefhy  Part  which 
covers  the  Stone  of  the  Almond,  is  not  for 
eating,  as  that  of  the  Peach  always  is;  fo 
that  I  have  thought  fometimes  when  I  have 
eaten  a  Peach,  whofe  Flefh  was  dry  and  hard, 
that  the  Kernel  of  the  Fruit  might  be  as 
good  as  an  Almond;  or  that  it  was  of  the 
Almond  Pace, 
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Upon  mentioning  this  to  a  Friend,  he  de¬ 
fires  you  will  try  the  Peach,  the  Plumb,  the 
Cherry,  the  Ne&arine,  and  the  Abricot  upon 
the  Dwarf  Almond,  to  make  them  bear  in  a 
narrow  Compafs ;  for  the  Dwarf  Almond 
will  take  upon  a  Plumb,  and  he  concludes 
the  Plumb  will  do  upon  the  Dwarf  Almond ; 
and  if  fo,  the  others  may  as  well  be  graffed 
upon  it  as  the  Plumb. 

Thus  far  for  Stone  Fruit  one  upon  another, 
tho’  there  are  wide  Differences  feemingly  be¬ 
tween  one  and  the  other  ;  fome  of  them  al- 
moft  as  wide  as  between  the  Walnut  and  the 
Peach,  which  one  may  try  for  Experience  fake, 
altho’  the  Walnut  be  a  Tree  which  bears  Cat¬ 
kins  or  Juli,  and  the  Peach  does  not ;  but  yet 
the  Peach,  according  toyour  Obfervation,  has 
two  forts  of  Bloffoms  upon  one  Tree,  vix* 
what  are  commonly  call'd  falfe  Bloffoms,  and 
Fruit  Bloffoms ;  or  in  our  Terms,  Male  and 
Female  Bloffoms. 

I  remember  once  you  obferv’d  to  me,  that 
the  Goofeberry  would  take  upon  the  Currant, 
and  the  Currant  upon  the  Goofeberry,  which 
is  uniting  Families,  which  are  feemingly 
more  remote  than  what  we  have  mention’d, 
the  one  being  a  bunch’d  Fruit,  and  the  o- 
ther  a  fingle  Berry  ;  but  I  remember  you 
well  obferv’d  at  that  Time,  that  you  thought 
it  was  not  the  bare  Appearance  of  the  Fruit, 
which  confirm’d  their  Relation  to  one  an¬ 
other,  but  the  Likenefs  of  the  Seeds  or  Ker¬ 
nels,  which  were  enclos’d  in  fuch  Fruits,  for 
that  the  Seed  or  Kernel  was  what  produc’d 
Trees  of  the  fame  Order,  and  that  the  Pulp 
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or  outfide  Flefh,  which  encompafs’d  fuch 
Seeds,  was  only  provided  by  Nature  as  Co¬ 
verings  for  them,  or  to  give  them  their  juft 
Nourifliment,  and  full  Degree  of  Perfe&ion 
for  Gemination  or  Sprouting,  when  they 
were  put  into  the  Ground  ,*  and  this  feems 
fo  reafonable,  that  as  worth  our  while  to 
confider  further  of  it,  notwithftanding  there 
are  fome  who  hate  new  Difcoveries,  when 
they  are  not  their  own,  and  deny  every  thing 
which  they  cannot  comprehend.  But  you  have 
too  much  Reafon  on  your  fide  to  give  way 
to  any  Oppofers  of  that  Race,  By  the  by, 
the  Plumb,  Peach,  Nedfarine,  Almond,  A- 
bricot  and  Cherry,  have  all  Kernels  fo  much 
after  the  fame  manner,  that  your  Reafoning 
feems  to  determine  why  they  agree  fo  well 
together ;  and  fo  has  the  Goofeberry  and 
Currant. 

For  Reafons  of  this  Nature,  one  of  your 
curious  Brother  Gardeners  has  this  Year 
drefs’d  up  a  common  Hawthorn  with  Graffs 
of  the  Holly )  Fir  ac  ant  ha  and  Medlar ,  as  bear¬ 
ing  Seeds  much  like  one  another :  Nay,  he 
has  likewife  put  the  Rofeupon  it,  for  the  fake 
of  the  Likenefs  the  Rofe  Fruit  bears  to  that 
of  the  Hawthorn ;  and  as  they  are  both 
prickly  on  their  Wood,  none  of  thefe  Trials, 
in  my  Opinion,  fhould  be  difcourag’d  ;  for 
whether  they  fucceed  or  not,  our  Under- 
ftanding  is  improved  by  them  ;  the  Pear  I 
have  feen  grow  very  well  upon  the  Haw¬ 
thorn,  or  White-thorn,  in  two  or  three 
Places. 

The  fame  Perfon  is  likewife  experiencing, 
whether  the  Orange  will  not  take  upon  the 
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Apple,  of  the  Apple  upon  the  Orange $  and 
if  the  Pomegranate  will  not  join  with  the 
Medlar ;  but  in  a  few  Months,  we  fhall  be 
able  to  difcover  the  Succefs  of  one  and  the 
other,  which  I  fhall  communicate  to  the  Pub- 
lick  in  my  Monthly  Papers, 

I  am  your  humble  Servant  to  tommand * 


P.  S .  Pray  examine  what  Agreement  there 
fe  between  the  Mifletoe  and  the  Mezeredn  * 


An  Account  of  the  Stove  built  by 
Mr,  Fairchild,  Ann.  1-721. 

Hp  HIS  Month,  viz,.  March  17 21 *2;  I  ob * 


ferv’d,  that  the  Front  Wall  about  two 
Foot  high  with  the  Fire  at  the  Back5  and 
cover’d  with  common  Melon  Frames  and 
GlafleSj  had  not  only  brought  die  M^C ber¬ 
ry  into  Bloffom,  but  had  brought  the  Fruit 
to  that  Perfection,  that  to  judge  reafonably 
of  it,  it  muff  be  ripe  about  the  beginning  of 
April  at  the  lateft. 

About  the  Middle  of  this  Month,  an  Ap¬ 
ple-Tree,  which  he  had  planted  again#  the 
fame  Wall  was  in  full  Blo(fom  ;  fo  chat  them 
II,  U  u  it 
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is  a  likely  Appearance  of  ripe  Fruit  about  a 
Month  loaner  than  ufual. 

Rofes  were  advanc’d  fo  much  in  their 
Growth,  that  the  Buds  about  the  beginning 
were  colour’d,  and  yet  all  thefe  were  late 
planted  laft  Winter.  The  Heat  of  the  Wall, 
I  believe,  did  not  only  make  them  pufh  their 
Bloflbms  forwarder  than  ordinary,  but  con- 
tributed  to  make  them  grow  in  their  Root, 
and  get  Nourifhment  as  foon  they  were 
planted  ;  but  this  Matter  1  fball  not  explain 
now,  but  defer  ’till  the  Month  of  May  or 
June\  when  I  foall  have  an  Opportunity  of 
enquiring  into  feme  Experiments  which  are 
making  upon  the  fame  Account :  However,  I 
can  fay  this,  that  yet  only  thofe  Frames  at 
the  late  Mr.  John  Millets  at  North- End  have 
been  forwarder  ;  and  I  queftion  whether  thefe 
may  not  be  as  forward  next  Year,  when  the 
Trees  are  ftronger.  I  fhall  take  occaflon  like- 
wife,  at  a  convenient  Time,  to  fet  forth  the 
Method  of  accelerating  the  ripening  of  Fruits 
after  Mr.  Millet's  manner,  that  whoever  has 
a  mind  to  try,  may  be  capable  of  following 
both  Practices. 

This  Spring,  upon  the  foot  of  what  I 
have  related  in  my  Monthly  Papers  for  this 
Year,  of  what  was  done  by  Mr.  Curtes  of 
Putney ,  concerning  Cuttings  of  Vines  being 
planted  in  hot  Beds,  and  their  ihooting  a 
great  Length  in  February ;  I  have  feen  abun¬ 
dance  of  Vine-Cuttings,  that  have  fhot  very 
vigoroufly,  and  feme  Plants  which  had  good 
hot  Beds,  had  Bunches  of  Bloflbms  upon 
them ;  but  I  am  engag’d  not  to  declare  the 
Garden  where  they  now  are,  kill  I  fee  the 
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Fruit  full  ripe  ;  However,  I  have  leave  to 
mention  thus  far,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  at 
prefent  upon  Vines  growing  in  Pots.  So  far 
we  have  hopes  of  bringing  Grapes  near  two 
Months  forwarder  than  our  Climate  alone 
will  ripen  them. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Fairchild's  Frame;  un¬ 
der  the  low  front  Wall  of  his  Stove,  the 
Border  which  was  three  Foot  wide  was 
planted  with  Aconites,  Julips,  Hyacinths, 
Junquils,  Anemonies,  Ranunculas,  and  other 
Spring  Flowers  ;  by  what  I  can  obfetve  of 
them,  they  are  about  three  Weeks  before 
.  thofe  in  the  natural  Ground,  but  the  Trees 
nail’d  to  the  warm  Wall  are  about  fix  Weeks 
before  the  natural  Seafon.  If  we  confide r 
this,  we  may  learn  that  it  is  not  only  the 
warm  Air  to  the  Parts  of  Plants  which  are 
out  of  the  Ground,  but  a  Warmth  Mkewife 
which  mud  be  given  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
Root  that  mud  forward  a  Plant;  and  as  fuch 
Warmth  is  agreeable  to  a  Spring-warmth,  fo 
the  Plants  make  their  Progrefs. 

Within  the  Stove,  I  obferv’d  feveral  foreign 
Annual  Plants  coming  to  Flower,  as  the  A- 
frican  Marygold,  and  the  Naftenhtm  Indicum , 
which  were  railed  in  November. 

Mr.  Whitmill  has  now  a  large  Bed  of  them 
fow’d  at  the  fame  Seafon,  and  he  fuppofes, 
that  the  French  Marygolds  may  thereby  be 
lefs  rampant  than  the  Plants  that  are  Town  in 
the  Spring,  becaufe  thofe  which  are  now 
coming  into  Flower,  are  not  above  two  in¬ 
ches  high.  But  thus  much  we  have  made  an 
Improvement,  that  by  that  time  thefirft  Crops 
of  Cucumbers  are  generally  cut,  there  will 
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be  Flowers  of  the  Naftertium  to  eat  with  them* 
as  there  ufed  to  be  with  the  Salads  at  Mid- 
yammer  ;  and  the  prefent  Pra&ice  upon  our 
new  Improvements  may  have  iikewife  this 
good  Efrebt,  that  it  may  put  others  upon  the 
fame  Trials  ;  for  tho*  there  are  fome,  who 
yet  will  not  allow  there  can  be  any  Improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  common  old  Way  of  Gar¬ 
dening,  yet  when  they  fee  thefe  Experiments 
are  not  made  in  vain,  their  own  Intereft  mud 
lead  them  to  follow  the  Example. 

While  I  am  mentioning  Mr.  Fairchild's 
Garden,  I  muft  obferve,  that  a  large  Bon 
Chretien  Pear-Tree,  which  he  removed  laft. 

ulj  with  the  Fruit  upon  it,  is  now  in  good 
Health,  and  bloifoming  as  fair  as  other  Trees  ; 
there  was  only  a  few  Branches  taken  from  it, 
which  would  not  lie  againfl  the  Wall;  at  the 
fame  time  of  Year  Iikewife  he  tranfplanted 
Honey-fuckles  and  je/Tamines,  which  flood 
very  well,  and  bloflbmed  freely. 

Lad  Summer  about  the  End  of  June ,  I 
Iikewife  faw  feveral  Peach  Trees  and  one 
large  Abricot  Tree  removed,  when  the  Fruit 
was  upon  them,  and  this  Spring  are  in  very 
gdod  Health;  the  Fruit  of  the  Peach-Trees 
ripesfd  very  well. 
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To  Mr,  R.  S.  concerning  the  Ordering 

O  o 

of  Orange-Trees  brought  from  Ge¬ 
noa. 

SIR, 


H  E  Orange  Trees  I  have  fent  you. 


A  which  came  from  Genoa,  feem  to  be  in 
good  Health,  their  Bark  is  frefh,  and  the 
Shoots  of  the  Head  are  ftrong,  full  and  green; 
I  took  them  out  of  the  Cheft  upon  their  Ar¬ 
rival,  for  fear  of  their  getting  the  Mufi  or 
Moldinefs,  which  might  have  injur’d  them  ; 
and  from  the  Day  I  took  them  out  of  the 
Cheft,  to  the  Time  the  Carrier  went  from 
London ,  I  laid  them  upon  the  Earth  in  a  (ha- 
dy  Place,  which  help’d  to  keep  them  in  good 
Order  by  the  Correfpondence  they  had  with 
the  Effluvia  or  Vapour  rifing  from  the  Earth. 
I  give  you  this  Relation,  becaufe  when  your 
next  Parcel  of  Orange-Trees  come  to  Lon - 
don ,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
before  they  take  a  fecond  Voyage  to  your 
Country- houfe ;  and  efpecially  if  the  green 
Shoots  of  the  Heads  of  the  Trees  are  any 
way  dry’d  ;  for  then  the  laying  of  the  Trees 
upon  moift  Ground,  where  a  moift  Vapour 
is  conftantly  flowing,  they  will  recover,  and 
fill  themfelves,  ib  as  to  become  fit  for  Ve¬ 
getation  ;  but  when  they  are  dry  in  their 
Shoots,  and  by  way  of  Recovery  they  are 
plung’d  into  Water,  as  the  common  Pra- 
(ftice  is,  they  are  over-burden’d  with  watery 
Parts  ;  which,  tho9  fuch  Treatment  may  make 
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them  appear  healthful  for  a  Month  or  two, 
it  ends  in  Sicknefs  ;  for  this  hidden  Refrefh- 
meat  only  fatisfies  them  for  3  little  Time, 
but  the  gentle  Refreshings  of  the  Vapour, 
which  gradually  fills  their  Parts,  affiits  their 
Health.  5Tis  fomewhat  like  the  Cafe  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  who  have  been  a  long  time  without 
'Pro vi lions,  and  when  they  come  hidden !y 
into  plenty,  overcharge  their  Stomachs,  and 
ruin  their  Confutation ;  but  when  Creatures 
become  thus  half-ftarved,  we  find  that  if  their 
Aliment  is  diftributed  to  them  by  gentle  De¬ 
grees,  they  recover  their  Health  and  Vi¬ 
gour. 

But  fuppofing  the  Trees  to  be  in  as  health¬ 
ful  State  as  any  that  come  from  abroad,  we 
Hiould  let  both  their  Stem,  Roots  and  Bran¬ 
ches  partake  of  the  Moifture  or  Vapour  of 
the  Earth,  two  or  three  Days  before  we 
plunge  them  in  Water,  and  then  in  an  Hour 
or  two  to  lie  in  a  Pood  or  River  will  be  full 
enough  for  them.  When  this  is  done,  prune 
off  only  fuch  Roots  and  Shoots  as  are  dead  or 
wounded  ;  and  at  every  Wound,  either  in 
Root  or  Shoot,  lay  on  feme  foft  Wax,  or  o» 
ther  fuch  foft  Plaifier,  that  the  Circulation 
of  the  Sap  may  not  be  interrupted ;  but  by 
no  means  cut  off  any  of  the  live  Roots  or 
Woods  for  that  contributes  to  make  the 
Tree  fhoot  weak  and  fickly,  as  l  have  expe¬ 
rienced.  The  Trees  1  have  had  from  abroad, 

I  have  always  planted  with  their  Shoots  on 
as  they  came  over,  tho5  it  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  common  Practice  ;  and  in  three  Years 
time,  they  have  made  extraordinary  Heads, 
far  exceeding  thofe  that  were  cut*  But  then 
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ehefecond  Year  of  their  Growth,  I  prun’d  off 
fiich  of  their  Shoots  as  grew  disorderly  ;  for 
then  the  Trees  had  got  Strength,  and  were 
more  able  to  bear  wounding,  than  in  their 
fir  ft  fickly  Year. 

When  they  are  prepar’d  for  planting,  we 
may  either  fet  them  in  Baskets,  and  plunge 
the  Baskets  in  Earth  upon  a  gentle  hoc  Bed, 
or  elfe  fet  them  in  a  well  prepar’d  Bed  of  fine 
Earth ;  or  according  to  Cuftom,  plant  them 
in  Pots,  and  fet  them  in  a  hot  Bed,  or  in  a 
Glafs  Cafe  :  But  which  ever  way  we  take, 
we  fhould  (bade  the  Stems  and  Branches  from 
the  great  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  for  too  much 
Heat  of  the  Sun  prevents  them  in  their 
Growth, 

The  firft  Way  I  mention  of  planting  in 
Baskets  is,  I  think,  the  beft,  and  recommend 
it  to  you  before  either  of  the  reft  :  But  be 
fure  in  houfing  them  in  the  Winter,  allow 
them  Room  enough. 

You  may  prune  them  more,  when  they 
have  gathered  Strength. 

I 

I  am ,  SIR » 

I'  '  i4r  '  tii  -  ‘  *  v  •• 

I  ■/‘■'■by.  .•  *  ■  1  tr  '  •  V  if  \  •  ■  :  -  ..  •  •  ",  *  .« 

four  mofi  humble  Servant^ 


R.  Bradley. 


I 
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To  Mr.  A.  R.  concerning  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  aT  iece  of  Ground  about  one 
Acre ;  with  fome  Obfervations  re> 
lating  to'Fifh,  Poultry,  Rabbets, 
and  preparing  or  curing  of  Pork  and 
Bacon ?  adapted  to  the  Service  of  a 
Family  of  Jeven  or  eight  Perfons * 


SI  R, 

A  Ccording  to  your  Defire*  I  am  fet  down 
to  give  you  my  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Advantages  you  may  reap  from  the  Piece 
of  Ground,  which  you  defign  to  make  into 
a  Garden  of  Profit.  And  firft,  i  fhall  pre- 
fcribe  the  Method  of  fencing  that  Part  of  your 
Ground  which  lies  next  to  the  River,  fo  that 
the  brisk  Current  of  the  Stream  may  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  wafti  away  any  of  your  Ground  ;  and 
even  by  the  means  I  mention,  you  may  re¬ 
cover  that  Ground  which  you  have  already 
loft  by  the  quick  Courfe  of  the  River. 

When  you  have  found  how  far  your  ori¬ 
ginal  Bounds  have  reach’d,  provide  long  Sets 
or  Stakes  of  Willow,  rather  with  their  Tops 
on  than  to  have  them  cut  off,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  way  is,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  Occafion 
for  any  Force  todrive  themintothe  Ground, 
and  then  the  Tops  cannot  remain  on  them  ; 
but  for  the  Way  of  planting  them,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  done  by  Means  of  an  Iron  Crow,  or  a 
Pole  guarded  or  pointed  with  Iron,  to  make 
the  Holes  for  them. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  Holes  (hould  not  exceed  a  Foot  di- 
fiance  from  one  another,  and  the  Sets  put  in 
a  Foot  or  more  into  the  Ground,  or  two 
Foot  if  poflible ;  when  they  are  al!  planted* 
wattle  them  with  Willow  Twigs  together  at 
the  Top,  and  in  two  or  three  Years  the  Stems 
will  become  fo  large,  as  to  meet  within  feven 
or  eight  Inches  of  one  another,  and  in  five 
or  fix  Years  within  two  or  three  Inches,  if 
they  like  the  Ground. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Current  of  the  Ri¬ 
ver,  which  formerly  annoy’d  and  wafh’d  a* 
way  your  Land,  will  be  refilled  and  diverted 
from  its  wonted  Violence  by  the  living  Fence 
of  Willows,  and  you  will  have  time  to  fill  up 
the  intermediate  Vacancy  between  the  Land 
and  the  Willows  with  Rubbifh,  or  fuch  like 
Materials,  as  will  lay  a  fure  Foundation  for 
the  Recovery  of  your  loft  Ground.  Some 
of  my  Acquaintance  have  fill’d  fuch  Spa¬ 
ces  with  Willows  at  firft,  which  by  De¬ 
grees  have  filled  up  the  whole  Vacancy, 
Thefe  Hints,  I  think,  are  neceflary  firft  to 
be  confider’d,  that  your  Land  may  be  fafe 
before  you  plant  upon  it.  It  has  been  pra- 
dis’d  with  great  Succefs. 

But  as  all  Rivers  are  enclin’d  to  rife  or  fall 
in  their  Waters,  we  may  chufe  thofe  Seafons 
of  filling  up  the  Vacancies  between  the  Land 
and  the  Willows,  when  we  leaft  exped  Floods 
and  Inundations,  that  the  Earth  or  other 
Matter,  which  we  lay  to  fill  up  fuch  Places, 
may  have  due  time  to  fettle  and  fix  it  felf  be¬ 
fore  the  Rivers  encreafe  their  Waters  too 
much  ,  for  frefli  lay’d  Ground  will  wafh  a- 
way  by  every  little  Motion  of  the  Waters : 
II.  '  X  x  ’Tis 
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*T is  then  loofe  and  light  as  Wheat-Flower* 
which  will  fleet  upon  the  Water ;  but  when 
it  has  had  time  to  fettle,  and  fix  it  felf,  is 
like  flower  made  into  a  Pafte,  which  then 
has  its  Parts  fo  clofely  bound  together,  that 
Water  can  hardly  feparate  them  in  a  long 
Seafon. 

I  advife  the  Willow  Sets  to  be  planted  ra¬ 
ther  with  their  Heads  on,  than  to  have  them 
cut  in  the  common  way,  becaufe  this  Cutting 
robs  the  Sett  of  its  Freedom  in  circulating 
its  Sap  ;  for  we  mu  ft  confider  many  Veifels 
which  are  known  to  convey  Sap,  muft  loofe 
their  Office  by  pruning  or  cutting  ;  and  when 
a  Plant  is  put  into  the  Ground  without  a 
Root,  ’tis  always  necefl'ary  to  preferve  as 
many  Veflels  entire  as  poffible  ;  for  by  Ex¬ 
perience  we  find,  that  the  lefs  a  Plant  is 
wounded,  the  better  Will  grow,  or  in  o~ 
ther  terms,  its  Luxuriance  will  prevail:  And 
for  this  Reafon  we  pra&ife  the  cutting  and 
wounding  of  Fruit-Trees,  which  (hoot  vi- 
goroufly,  to  check  them,  and  bring  them  in¬ 
to  a  bearing  State  ;  for  fuch  Wounding  takes 
off  the  Vigour  of  the  Tree,  and  brings  the 
Tree  to  that  moderate  way  of  Growth,  as 
makes  it  produce  Fruit  ;  but  in  the  Cafe  of 
Foreft'Trees  or  Willows,  where  Fruit  is  not 
our  Defign,  but  increafe  of  Bulk  is  our  chief 
End,  every  thing  fhould  be  done  to  advance 
their  Vigour  If  fome  Gardeners  do  not 
come  into  this  Meafure  of  Thought  con¬ 
cerning  Circulation  of  Sap,  it  is  not  fo  much 
their  Fault,  as  their  want  of  Knowledge 
in  Anatomy;  for  without  they  knew  what 
the  Circulation  of  Blood  is  in  Animals,  ’tis 

impolfi- 
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impoffible  they  fhould  underftand  what  the 
Circulation  of  Sap  is  in  Vegetables. 

Now  that  I  might  have  fufficient  Proof  a- 
gaind  the  greated  Oppofers  of  the  Dodrine 
of  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Vegetables,  I  have 
prompted  my  mod  curious  Friends  to  make 
Experiments  ;  that  when  I  could  produce  a 
fufficient  Number,  I  might  fee  down  with  the 
greater  Pleafure  to  explain  to  the  Lovers  of 
Gardening,  how  the  Circulation  of  Sap  is 
perform’d,  and  how  neceffary  it  is  for  every 
Praditioner  in  Gardening  to  obferve  it,  for 
his  Condud  in  Gardening  or  Husbandry  ; 
for  without  that  Knowledge,  we  are  as  much 
at  a  lofs  in  our  Proceedings,  as  the  Phyfici- 
ans  were  in  their  Pradice,  before  Dr.  Har* 
vey  difeover’d  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

’Tis  true,  I  have  already  more  Experi¬ 
ments  than  are  neceffary  to  convince  a  Man 
oi  Learning  ;  but  I  am  dill  direding  many 
more  in  a  plainer  way,  to  convince  thofe 
who  are  yet  ignorant  of  it :  And  1  fhall  in 
fome  of  my  fucceeding  Writings  publifh  my 
Thoughts  upon  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may 
render  the  Dodrine  of  the  Circulation  of 
Plants  eaiy  to  every  Gardener";  the  Expe¬ 
riments  now  concerning  it  lying  as  wide¬ 
ly  didant  from  one  another,  as  Words  in  a 
Didionary  ;  which,  tho’  at  prefent,  every 
one  fingly  has  its  Meaning,  yet  as  they  arc 
now  plac’d,  have  no  Coherence,  nor  can  be 
render’d  of  ufe  ’till  they  are  put  together  in 
due  Order. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Garden  it 
felf-  Near  the  River-dde,  you  tell  me,  you 
have  a  Canal  of  one  hundred  forty  Foot 

X  x  2  long, 
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long,  and  twenty  five  Foot  over  ;  and  this, 
you  fay,  has  either  at  prefent,  or  may  have, 
a  conftant  Communication  with  the  River, 
by  means  of  a  Wheel  which  the  River  may 
turn  conftantly,  and  will  throw  Water  into 
your  Pond  ;  Now  it  is  certain,  that  where 
fuch  a  Current  can  be  maintain’d,  a  Pond  of 
the  fame  Size  will  feed  and  keep  half  as  ma¬ 
ny  more  Fifh,  as  it  would  do  if  it  was  only 
landing  Water,  or  fed  by  a  little  Spring  ; 
for  in  the  conftant  Courfe  of  the  River  Wa¬ 
ter  thro’  it,  there  will  be  a  conftant  Sup¬ 
ply  of  feeding  Matter  brought  in  with  the 
Water,  which  will  be  grateful  to,  and 
ferre  partly  for  the  Fifties  Nouriifcment ;  and 
efpecially,  if  your  Canal  be  fo  made,  that 
the  Fifh  in  it  are  given  to  breed  j  but  that 
fihould  be  always  avoided,  where  we  would 
have  our  Fifh  thrive  and  grow  large:  And  if 
we  would  prevent  their  breeding,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  let  the  Sides  of  the  Canal  be  cut 
downright,  and  fenced  up  with  Plank,  fo 
that  there  be  not  any  part  of  the  Canal  lefs 
than  two  Foot  deep  in  Water  at  leaft  ;  for  a 
Water  of  that  depth  will  never  hatch  any 
Spawn  of  Pond  Fifh  :  And  then  if  we  take 
this  Care  of  our  Fifh,  rather  to  make  them 
feed  than  increafe,  we  rauft  alfo  provide 
ferae  deep  Places  in  the  Canal  of  about  fix 
or  feven  Foot  Water  ;  for  it  is  a  certain 
Rule,  that  all  Fifh  in  Proportion  to  their  Big~ 
nefs  will  chufe  to  lie  in  the  fballoweft  or 
deepeft  Waters,  the  very  (mail  in  the  very 
(hallow  Places,  and  the  very  large  in  the 
deep ;  and  without  fuch  Deeps,  the  very 
large  will  not  thrive. 
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In  a  Pond  of  the  Bfgnefs  you  mention, 
if  the  River  was  not  to  feed  it,  you  might 
maintain  about  fourteen  Brace  of  large  Carps, 
and  twice  as  many  Tench,  to  thrive  well ; 
but  as  the  Pond  is  fed  by  the  Riven  you 
may  well  enough  maintain  twenty  one  B  ace 
of  Carps,  and  forty  two  Brace  of  Tench, 
and  expert  them  to  profper,  without  giving 
them  any  extraordinary  Feed  ;  but  for  the 
fake  of  the  Pleafure  it  may  be  to  you  in  view- 
ing  your  Fifh  now  and  then,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  enough  to  uil^  them  to  feeding  at  fome 
certain  H<j>ur  every  Day,  that  you  may  take 
them  as  you  fee  convenient ;  they  will  foon 
know  you,  and  come  at  any  Call  you  ufe 
them  to,  as  I  have  often  feen  in  many  Pla- 
ces :  And  if  among  your  Carps  and  Tench 
you  was  to  put  in  fome  Trouts  and  Bream, 
they  would  become  as  tame  and  familiar  as 
the  reft.  I  am  affured  by  a  Gentleman  of 
known  Integrity,  that  at  or  near  Salisbury, 
fome  Years  ago,  he  has  feen  Fifh  made  fo 
tradable,  that  every  Evening  they  woufd 
leave  ail  Quarters  of  the  Pond,  and  come  to 
their  Feeding-place,  where  every  Night  they 
were  lock’d  up;  fo  that  the  Pond  could  not 
well  be  robb  d  :  The  Trouts  which  were  u« 
fually  fed  at  Sir  IVtlliam  Bowye/s  near  Ux~ 
bridge ,  and  the  large  Jacks  or  Pike  at  the  fame 
Place,  which  would  come  to  ones  Hand, 
are  Inftances  of  the  eafy  taming  of  Fifh,  and 
are  known  to  aim  oft  every  one  who  has  been 
near  the  Place. 

I  have  feen  Carps  thus  tam’d,  fed  with 
Rafpings  of  Bread,  with  Green  Peafe,  and 
§t  Rotterdam  with  Spinage  Seed,  which  they 

eat 
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cat  very  greedily;  but  the  Trout  is  c om^ 
gno ply  fed  with  Pafte  made  of  Wheat  Flower 
and  Water. 

The  late  Queen  Mary  had  a  Prefent  of  fine 
Fife  from  India,  which  were  not  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  for  their  Scarlet  and  Gold  Colours, 
than  that  they  liv’d  for  a  long  Time  in  a 
large  China  Bafon  ;  and  lam  allured  by  Tome 
Perfons  of  Honour,  that  they  were  fo  tame, 
that  they  would  eat  out  of  the  Hand  fmall 
Pellets  of  Pafte,  with  which  they  were  fed 
once  a  Day, 

And  my  own  Experiment  of  hatching  the 
Spawn  of  Fi£h  in  little  Pans  of  Water,  and 
bringing  them  to  feed  when  1  call’d  them  to 
tne,  confirms,  that  we  may  tame  them,  and 
bring  them  to  our  Hand  at  Pleasure. 

When  you  ftore  your  Pond,  put  in  the 
fmalleft  Filh  you  can  get,  rather  the  Spawn 
of  one  Year  than  of  two,  or  rather  of  two 
Years  old  than  three  ;  for  the  younger  they 
are  when  they  change  the  Water,  the  better 
they  thrive  ;  nay,  a  Filh  put  in  at  three  Years 
old,  will  not  at  fix  Years  be  fo  large  as  a 
Store-Fi lb  put  in  at  one  Year  old,  will  be  in 
three  Years. 

The  Feeding  of  Filh  has  yet  another  Con¬ 
venience  in  Ponds  where  they  breed  ;  for 
the  Small  as  well  as  the  Great  will  come  to 
the  Feeding-place  at  the  Feeding-rimes,  and 
may  eafily  be  taken  with  a  Net,  and  remov’d 
tp  other  Ponds  without  the  Trouble  of  lay¬ 
ing  our  Ponds  or  Canals  dry  ;  and  it  is  ne¬ 
eelfary  that  we  every  Year  difeharge  our  breed¬ 
ing  Ponds  of  the  young  Fry,  or  the  greatefi: 
Part  of  them  ;  for  they  rob  the  greater  Fife 
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of  their  Nourifhmenr,  fo  that  they  do  not  groV 
half  fo  much  as  they  might  do.  An  inftance  of 
this  Kind  I  obferv’d  in  the  little  Pans,  in 
which  I  hatch’d  my  Roach,  Dace,  Bleak, &c. 
for  tho’  they  had  Earth  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Pans,  and  frefli  River  Water  every  other  Day, 
befides  Wheat  Flower  grated  Bread  and  Pafte, 
yet  in  September ,  my  Fi(h  were  not  above 
half  as  large  as  thofe  that  were  hatch’d  in  the 
River,  and  had  the  Liberty  of  natural  Food. 
Thus  far  we  may  difcover,  that  ’cis  notour 
Intereft  to  crowd  Ponds  wirh  Fifh;  for  if  a 
Pond  be  over  (lock’d,  the  Fifh  never  thrive* 
In  the  Spring  Seafon,  when  Frogs  and 
Toads  begin  to  appear,  fuffer  as  few  as  pof- 
fible  in  your  Carp  Ponds,  but  deftroy  them 
before  they  fpawn,  fo  that  they  and  their  Ge¬ 
neration  perifh  at  once  ;  for  whether  thefe 
horrid  Animals  do  Mifchief  or  not  to  the 
Carps,  by  poifoning  of  them,  as  is  reported, 
they  certainly  rob  the  Carps  of  great  Part  of 
their  Food. 

’Tis  faid,  that  Frogs  and  Water  Toads  at 
the  Time  when  they  commonly  generate, 
will  fix  themfelves  upon  the  Heads  of  the 
Carp,  and  there  remain  ’till  the  Carps  die  : 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  told,  that 
Carp  are  poifon’d  by  eating  the  Spawn  of 
thefe  Creatures  ;  however,  ’tis  feidom  that 
Carps  thrive  where  there  are  many  of  thefe 
ugly  Creatures. 

’Tis  likewife  improper  to  have  any  Eels 
in  a  Carp  Pond,  whether  the  Pond  be  for 
breeding  or  feeding,  for  they  are  great  De~ 
yourers,  efpecially  of  the  Spawn  of  Fifh; 
unlefs  indeed  a  Pond  be  over-power*d  with 
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Frogs  and  Toads,  and  Fifh  do  not  breed  in 
it  •  then  the  Eds  will  help  to  deftroy  thofe 
Vermin. 

From  fome  late  Obfervations,  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  that  the  Eel  is  Viviperous  ;  that  is, 
it  brings  its  Young  alive  into  the  Water,  con¬ 
trary  to  other  Pond -Fifh  ;  for  about  the  Buoy 
in  the  Nore ,  the  Fifhermtn  take  an  Eel-like 
Fifh  about  Chriftmas,  that  has  then  its  Belly- 
full  of  Jive  young  Ones,  almoft  as  fmall  as 
Hairs  ;  and  about  that  Time  of  the  Year, 
the  River  and  Pond  Eels  are  all  bedded 
in  the  Mud,  or  folded  over  one  another, 
which,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  their  way  of  gene¬ 
rating  ;  and  I  wifh  about  that  Time  fome  of 
them  were  examin’d,  for  it  is  yet  uncertain 
how  they  breed. 

But  let  us  now  fee  what  Profit  you  may 
exped  from  your  Canal,  which  contains  a  - 
bout  twelve  Rod  of  Water.  We  fhall  fup- 
pofe  that  all  the  Fifh  you  flock  your  Pond 
with  are  Spawn  of  one  or  two  Years  old. 
And  three  Years  after  flocking  your  Pond,  if 
it  feeds  pretty  well,  your  Carps  will  at  a 
moderate  Price  be  worth  two  Shillings  a- 
piece,  and  your  Tench  one  Shilling  per  Fifh  ; 
for  thefe  are  rarely  brought  to  Market  but 
in  London ,  and  even  there  the  Prices  I  fet  are 
not  efteem’d  dear. 

L  s .  d. 

Then  vour  forty  two  Carps? 

are  worth  J  ^  ^  ° 

And  your  eighty  four  Tench,  440 

Which  makes  *■■■■*  880 
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Now  this  Sum  alone,  divided  into  three  e~ 
qual  Parts,  fhews  us  how  much  the  twelve 
Rod  of  Water  will  gain  by  the  Year,  which 
is  upwards  of  two  Pounds  thirteen  Shillings  per 
Annum  ;  which  is  very  profitable. 

Now  if  you  will  fuffer  your  Pond  to  breed, 
then  it  may  be  Hop’d  on  the  Side,  and  fave 
you  the  Expence  of  boarding  it.  But  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  done  one  way  or  other,  if  the  Ri¬ 
ver  runs  thro’  it,  you  may  have  Crayfifh  in 
it,  which  is  yet  an  Improvement.  If  it  is 
boarded  on  the  Sides,  then  there  mu  ft  be  fome 
Holes  left  in  the  Boards  for  the  Crayfifh  to 
lodge  themfelves  in  the  Sides  of  the  Banks, 
for  there  is  their  Refidence  ;  but  if  the  Banks 
are  Hop’d,  then  ’tis  fo  much  the  better,  and 
the  Cray n Hi  will  increafe  the  more,  as  we 
may  obferve  in  thofe  Rivers  where  Crayfifti 
are  the  moft  frequent.  If  they  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  breed  in  your  Canal,  they  will  be  ve¬ 
ry  numerous  in  a  little  Time  j  and  if  they 
are  agreeable  to  you,  either  for  your  own 
eating,  or  to  difpofe  of  other  wife,  you  will 
find  an  extraordinary  Advantage  from  them  ; 
they  will  thrive  well  in  any  Trout  River  ; 
their  common  Price  about  London  is  8  s.  per 
Hundred,  which  will  furely  make  your  Ca¬ 
nal  worth  four  Pounds  per  Annum ,  or  more 
Money,  if  you  mind  to  fupply  it  with  young 
when  you  take  away  the  old  Fi(h,  or  take 
care  that  your  Water  is  not  cver-ftock’d. 

Upon  this  Water  you  may  likewife  keep 
fix  Couple  of  Ducks,  which  for  laying  early 
and  bringing  forward  Increafe,  fiiould  be  of 
the  nook’d  Bill  fort,  and  from  that  Kind  one 
might  have  young  ones  fit  for  killing  about 
II.  ‘  Y  y  *  the 
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the  later  End  of  March ,  as  I  have  feen  this 
Year  fold  in  the  London  Poulterer’s  Shops 
for  two  Shillings  a-piece  ;  but  fuppofing 
every  one  of  the  Young  they  will  produce 
worth  a  Shilling  at  the  firft  Hand,  I  think 
one  can  hardly  reckon  lefs  than  forty  Shil¬ 
lings  for  the  Encreafe  of  fix  Couple  of  Ducks, 
deducing  all  Hazards  and  Expence  of  feed¬ 
ing  them. 

Now  I  fuppofe  thole  which  you  keep  ’till 
they  are  full  grown,  wiii  not  be  of  lefs  worth 
to  you,  becaufe  as  you  will  have  a  Warren, 
and  many  Offals  befides  the  Entrails  of  Rab¬ 
bets,  there  will  be  no  great  Qu  antity  of  Food 
to  be  bought  in  for  them:  But  where  many 
things  depend  upon  one  another  in  this 
manner,  ’tis  the  Care,  and  Induflry,  and  the 
Mailer’s  Eye,  which  makes  the  Profit  ;  for 
’ds  like  a  Watch  or  Clock  which  depends 
upon  many  Wheels,  and  will,  while  they 
move  regularly  together,  mark  to  us  the 
Hour  of  the  Day,  and  do  its  Office  pun&ual- 
]y  •  but  if  any  one  Wheel  be  out  of  Order,  the 
whole  Machine  (lands  ftill.  In  Farming,  where 
we  have  many  Things  to  think  on,  which 
depends  upon  different  Management,  I  think 
we  fliould  always  carry  about  us  a  Lift  of  the 
Subje&s  we  have  under  our  Care,  and  mark 
out  the  Time  of  the  Day,  when  we  fhould 
vifit  each  Particular ;  and  by  fuch  a  Method, 
our  Memory  will  be  free  and  undiflurb’d, 
and  our  Bufinefs  be  done  with  little  Trou¬ 
ble. 

But  I  have  now  done  with  your  Canal ;  I 
fhall  in  the  next  place  give  you  my  Thoughts 
concerning  your  other  Pond  or  Moat,  where¬ 
in 
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in  you  propofe  to  keep  Pikes  or  Jacks.  I 
fuppofe  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  they  are 
the  moil  voracious  Fifh  that  the  frefh  Waters 
produce,  even  fo  greedy  as  to  prey  upon 
one  another,  as  I  have  more  than  once  ob~ 
ferv’d.  If  the  Water  Toad  or  Frog  fhould 
in  that  Pond  chafe  their  Habitation,  the 
Jack  will  be  fure  to  fill  his  Belly,  but  his 
Flelh  is  never  the  worfe  for  that ;  the  Fifh 
which  only  can  keep  him  Company  without 
Danger  are  Eels,  Flounders,  and  the  Pearch$ 
the  two  firft  are  as  voracious  as  himfelf,  and 
have  a  conftant  Guard  over  themfelves  ;  for 
their  Abode  is  always  in  the  Mud,  leaving 
only  an  Hole  open  at  the  Mouth,  at  which 
they  fuck  in  their  Prey  as  it  paffes  by.  In  my 
Earthen  Pans  which  I  have  mentioned,  where 
I  hatch’d  my  Fifh,  I  had  fome  fmall  Eels, 
not  thicker  than  coarfe  Thread,  which  for 
fix  Months  were  always  bury’d  in  the  Mud 
or  Earth  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pans,  and 
only  a  fmall  Hole  open  in  the  Mud,  where 
their  Months  lay.  I  have  often  feen  them 
take  a  Fifh  as  it  was  palling  by  them  •  and  if 
I  had  not  changed  my  young  Fifh  into  c- 
ther  Pans,  I  fhould  have  loft  them  all. 

In  other  Pans,  I  had  fome  young  Floun¬ 
ders,  which  were  hardly  bigger  than  Silver 
Pence,  buried  in  the  Mud  like  the  Eels,  and 
thofe  too  drew  in  my  young  Fifh,  and  im¬ 
pair’d  ray  Stock  as  much  as  the  Eels  ;  fo  that 
I  was  forc’d  to  put  my  fcaly  Fifh  by  them¬ 
felves.  But  what  was  remarkable  enough,  I 
found  that  in  every  Earthen  Pan,  where  I 
put  the  Tribes  of  young  Fifh,  there  was 
always  a  young  Jack  or  Pike,  which  lay  con- 
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fhntiy  in  one  Place,  where  he  had  made 
Himfelf  a  little  Shelter  ;  I  couid  never  obferve 
him  ftir,  but  when  he  ftruck  at  the  Fifh,  as 
they  were  palling  by  him;  and  for  this  Rea- 
fon  I  was  forc’d  to  put  my  Pikes  in  Pans 
by  themfelves,  and  now  and  then  fling  them 
a  few  of  my  other  Fifh  :  For  the  Pikes,  little 
as  they  were,  were  as  voracious  as  the  larged 
of  their  Tribe. 

Observing  that  in  every  Parcel  of  Spawn 
that  1  had  taken  out  of  the  River,  there  was 
always  a  young  Pike  among  them  ;  I  began 
to  queftion,  whether  the  Pike,  when  it  lay’d 
its  Spawn,  did  not  lay  it  in  Parcels  among 
the  Spawn  o'f  other  Fifh,  that  its  Young,  when 
hatch’d,  might  be  immediately  in  the  Way 
of  its  Prey  ;  if  fo,  the  common  River  FiOi 
are  never  fafe,  either  in  the  Egg,  or  after  they 
are  hatch’d,  their  Definition  is  premedi¬ 
tated. 

Now  the  Guard  which  Eds  and  Floun¬ 
ders  have  againft  this  Tyrant  of  the  Water, 
may  reasonably  lead  you  to  make  them  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  fame  Pood  ;  and  if  he  fhould 
be  hungry  enough  to  attempt  them,  they  have 
the  Mud  at  Command  againft  the  Pike,  and 
every  one  knows  the  Pike  delights  in  clear 
Waters. 

ThcPearch  may  likewife  keep  the  PikeCom- 
pany  in  a  Pond,tor  the  fharp  Fins  on  a  Pearch’s 
Back  arms  him  too  well  to  invite  the  Pike 
to  attempt  him;  but  wherever  thefe  Fifh  are 
together,  they  fliould  have  Roach  and  Dace  for 
their  Support,  and  fome  Water-Weeds  fliould 
be  planted  for  their  Shelter  and  Nourishment ; 
for  where  there  are  Water-weeds,  there  will 
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alfo  be  Water-Infe&s,  which  help  the  Feed 
of  Fifb.  If  your  Pike  are  large,  take  care 
of  young  Ducklings,  for  they  will  take  them. 

When  your  Ponds  are  thus  provided,  you 
need  not  make  a  Stew  Pond  for  jFifli ,  for  by 
feeding  your  Fifh  daily,  you  will  have  them 
at  your  Command  at  any  time  in  this  Pond ; 
like  wife,  if  the  River  paffes  thro*  if,  I  would 
advife  you  to  put  in  fome  Crayfifh  ;  and  as 
it  is  near  as  large  as  your  Canal,  one  may 
jullly  reckon  it  to  be  worth  three  Pounds  per 
Annum.  I  would  certainly  contrive  to  have 
the  River  run  thro’  both  :  Befides  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Wheel,  which  need  only  be  ufed 
now  and  then. 

You  may  put  into  fuch  a  Pond  as  the  laft 
about  forty  Eels,  and  as  many  Flounders,  a- 
bout  ten  Brace  of  Pikes,  and  as  many  Pearch, 
and  your  Eels  will  never  tafte  muddy. 

While  1  am  giving  you  rhefe  Memorandums , 
I  think  it  neceffary  to  remind  you  of  trying 
Mr,  Hardings  Water  Wheel,  which  I  have 
mention’d  in  fome  of  my  Monthly  Papers  ; 
for  I  am  perfuaded  it  will  be  of  great  Ufe 
to  you. 

As  far  as  I  am  yet  gone  with  your  Gar¬ 
den,  it  appears,  that  about  twenty  two  Rod 
of  your  Ground  turn’d  into  Water,  will  afford 
you  the  following  yearly  Profit,  viz,. 

s.  d. 
o  o 

o  o 

> 

Tour 


Your  Canal  Fifh,  confiding  of  Y  /. 
Carp,  Tench,  Cray  fifh,  be-/ 
fides  Trouts  and  Bream,  is T  ,  4 
worth  about  J 

Your  yearly  Benefit  by  Ducks,  2 
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Your  yearly  Benefit  from* 
your  Moat  or  other  Ponch 
by  Eels,  Pike,  Pearch, 
Flounders  and  Crayfifb,  a-l 
bout 

In  all  about  * — —  — — 


o 
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Now  this,  I  think,  is  a  very  good  Return 
for  fo  little  Ground,  and  there  yet  remains 
one  hundred  thirty  eight  Rod  of  Ground  of 
your  Acre  to  be  improved  otherwife. 

I  obferv’d  by  the  Draught  of  your  Ground, 
that  your  Orchard  Trees  vtake  up  about  thir¬ 
ty  eight  Rod  of  Ground,  or  are  fo  difpos’d, 
that  Rich  a  Quantity  of  Ground  will  bear 
little  elfe  for  Profit  ;  for  the  Grafs  in  fuch  a 
Spot,  did  it  lie  all  together,  would  not  be 
worth  above  five  Shillings  a  Year  at  moil, 
becaufe  of  its  rank  and  fower  Tafie. 

Let  us  fuppofe  \  then,  that  in  the  thirty 
eight  Rods  of  Ground,  there  are  as  many 
Trees  of  good  forts  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
as  there  are  Rods  in  Meafure  ;  thefe  Trees, 
if  they  are  well  grown  and  in  good  Order, 
as  you  feem  to  intimate,  may,  at  a  very  low 
Rate,  be  reckon’d  worth  five  Shillings  a-piece 
each  Year,  one  with  another  ;  even  as  the 
Cafe  is  now,  where  by  injudicious  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Trees,  they  are  fo  fubject  to  fail. 

I  have  known  fome  Standard  Pear-Trees, 
that  have  brought  a  good  Crop  of  Fruit  e- 
very  Year,  when  they  have  not  been  prun’d, 
or  known  a  Knife,  when  others  that  have 
been  cut  have  not  had  any  Fruit ;  fome  Pear- 
Trees  I  have  known,  that  have  been  fingly  fo 
good,  that  the  the  Fruit  has  been  fold  for 
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forty  Shillings  per  Tree  each  Year,  others  for 
twenty  Shillings  per  Tree;  and  fbme  Apple- 
Trees,  which  have  fingly  born  Fruit  worth 
twenty  Shillings  a  Year  about  London.  Now 
coniidering  that  the  Plenty  of  Fruit  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  good  Management  of  the 

Trees,  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  have 

* 

good  regard  to  that.  In  the  Weftern  Parts 
of  England ,  where  Apples  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  are  of  the  cheapeff  Price,  a  good 
bearing  Tree  can  hardly  be  worth  lefs,  one 
Year  with  another,  than  five  Shillings,  and 
this  Rate  in  general  for  all  Trees  that  are 
healthful,  I  think,  is  moderate  enough;  there¬ 
fore  if  thirty  eight  Crowns,  or  nine  Pounds 
ten  Shillings,  be  the  Gain  of  your  Orchard 
at  this  Price,  then  from  fixty  Rods  out  of 
your  Acre  in  Water  and  Orchard,  you  have 
the  Benefit  of  eighteen  Pounds  ten  Shillings 
per  Annum. 

I  know  very  well,  that  when  Fruiterers  go 
about  the  Country  to  buy  Orchards  of  Fruit, 
their  Price  is  not  always  at  this  Rate  ;  for 
they  run  the  Hazard  of  Lofs,  either  by  Blails 
or  high  Winds;  they  are  at  the  Expence  of 
Gathering,  Carriage,  and  Houfe-room  to 
keep  the  Fruit  ’till  the  proper  Seafon  for  ex- 
pofing  it  in  the  Markets  ;  and  then  there 
may  be  a  great  Lofs  by  untimely  or  acciden¬ 
tal  rotting  of  the  Fruit ;  fo  that  their  firft 
Price  in  the  Orchard  cannot  be  above  half 
as  much  as  perhaps  the  Fruit  will  fell  for  in 
the  Market:  But  then  if  Gentlemen  have  no 
more  Fruit  than  what  they  can  ufe  in  their 
own  Family,  or  oblige  their  Neighbours 
with,  the  full  Market  Value  is  in  that  Fruit, 

and 
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and  amounts  to  much  more  than  what  I  have 
mention'd. 

But  let  tisnow  examine  the  Profit  of  the 
Warren  you  defign,  which  is  to  include 
four  Rods  of  Ground  ;  in  that  you  may 
keep  ten  Couple  *  of  Does,  and  two  Buck- 
Rabbets.  If  you  look  into  my  Monthly  Pa¬ 
pers,  you  will  find  that  the  Buck-Rabbets 
muff  be  chain’d  in  a  cover'd  Place  where  the 
Does  come  to  feed,  and  by  no  means  (uffer  a 
Male  Rabbet  to  live  unchain’d,  without  it  be 
caftrated,  for  elfe  the  Male  Rabbets  eat  the 
young  ones  ,•  and  'tis  for  that  Reafon,  that 
the  Doe  Rabbets  in  wild  Warrens  lay  their 
young  ones  in  By-places  under  Ground,  and 
cover  them  up  kill  they  can  fhift  for  them- 
felves. 

The  caftrating  of  the  Male  Rabbets  will 
moreover  render  its  Flefh  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  Female,  audit  will  be  much  larger  and 

more  tender. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Skins  of  Rabbets,  when 
they  are  in  right  Seafon,  will  pay  for  their 
Feed ;  however  they  will  fell  for  a  Price  which 
is  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  extraordinary 
Expence  of  Oats,  Bran  and  Hay  is  not  very 
confiderafale  ;  the  very  eating  Part  is  a!  mo  ft 
clear  Profit,  for  the  Offals  of  a  Garden  are 
at  leaft  two  Thirds  of  their  Support. 

The  eleven  Couple  with  their  Off-fpring 
will  eat  about  four  Quarters  of  Bran  in  a 
Year,  or  forty  eight  Bufliels,  which  at  three 
Pence  per  Bufhel  comes  to  /.  s  d. 

o  12  oo 
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And  twelve  Btiftelof  Oats  will 
be  as  much  as  is  neceifary  for 
them  in  a  Year,  which  at  the 
deareft  Rate  are  1 6  s,  per\ 
Quarter ;  fothat  the  Amount 
ot  Oars  is  in  a  Year 
The  Hay  which  they  may  re¬ 
quire  perhaps  will  come  to* 
at  mofi,  fix  Tr ufles,  at  Ond 
Shilling  each,  which  makes 
Thus  we  find  our  yearly  Ex¬ 
pence  for  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Warren  is  * 
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The  rude  Cabbage  Leaves,  the  Turn ep-topy, 
the  Carot-tops,  and  the  Weeds  which  too 
frequently  annoy  a  Garden,  will  make  up  to 
them  what  is  neceifary. 

The  twenty  breeding  Does  will,  if  they 
are  well  fed,  bring  at  lead  fix  Stops  of  young 
ones  each  every  Year  ;  butfome  who  now  keep 
Rabbets  at  Hammer fmith ,  have  about  nine  or 
ten  Broods  of  young  Rabbets  in  a  Year. 
Their  Way  is,  when  a  Rabbet  kindles, to  leave 
only  five  young  Rabbets  to  each  Doe,  and 
deftroy  the  reft  ;  for  they  reafonably  judge, 
that  more  than  that  Number  will  weaken 
a  Doe  fo  much,  that  foe  will  not  breed  fo  of¬ 
ten  as  ihe  fhould  do  for  their  Intereft.  Now 
if  your  Rabbets  breed  only  fix  Months  in 
the  Year,  which  is  to  fuppofe  the  leaf,  and 
that  you  was  to  fave  only  five  of  a  Kindle 
to  each  Doe,  you  would  have  in  a  Year  fix 
hundred  young  Rabbets  ;  which,  one  with 
another,  to  follow  the  Price  of  the  Hammer « 
jmith  and  fame  other  Rabbet-mongers,  would 
II*  Z  z  -  Eel 
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fell  for  Six-pence  a-piece  at  a  Month  old, 
without  confuming  hardly  any  Hay,  Bran  or 
Oats  ;  [ o  that  then  your  Warren  would  af¬ 
ford  the  Value  of  fifteen  Pounds  per  Annnm  ; 
out  of  which,  if  we  take  two  Pounds  two 
Shillings^  which  is  the  Charge  of  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  Food,  there  will  remain  neat 

Profit,  /.  s.  d. 

12  I 8  oo 

So  that  from  vour  Ducks,  FifhD 

Fruit  and  Rabbets,  you  are>gi  8  o 

a  Gainer,  3 

And  the  Intrails  of  the  Rabbets  will  always 
be  of  Ufe  to  your  Fiih,  if  you  beftrowthem 
in  the  Water  while  they  are  frefh,  or  elfe  the 
Fifii  will  not  eat  them.  But  we  have  yet  re¬ 
maining  ninety  fix  Rods  of  Ground  :  You 
very  well  know  that  Rabbets,  when  they  are 
about  three  or  four  Months  old  are  very 
large,  efpeciaily  the  Males  that  have  been 
caftrated,  and  then  they  are  worth  more 

than  I  have  mentioned,  as  they  feed  upon 
the  extraordinary  Diet. 

In  what  I  have  laid,  I  fpeak  of  Things 
at  their  loweft  Rate  ;  for  to  mention  them 
at  a  retafed  Price,  they  would  come  to  near 
double  the  Value. 

When  you  build  your  Warren,  provide  that 
the  Ground  fall  a  little,  and  lie  hollow  in 
the  middle,  fo  that  the  Rain  may  eafily  pafs 
away*  and  that  the  Floor  may  be  wafh’d,  if 
there  is  oceafion;  when  this  is  done,  pave 
it  all  over  with  Brick,  and  build  your  Wall 
about  it  a  little  more  than  three  Foot  high, 
and  upon  that  place  Palifadoes.  Then  two 
Foot  and  half  from  the  Wall  within  fide, 

build 
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build  Walls  of  about  a  Foot  and  half  high, 
leaving  Openings  or  Holes  wide  enough  for 
Rabbets  to  go  in  and  out,  at  a  Foot  Diftance 
from  one  another  ;  fo  you  may  have  about 
twenty  Holes  on  a  Side  ;  for  tho’  you  have 
but  ten  Couple  of  Does,  the  young  ones  mu  ft 
fhift  in  Cells  of  their  own,  when  they  are 
about  five  Weeks  old. 

Between  the  Holes  you  auft  put  Partitions 
of  Boards  to  feparate  the  Cells  *  and  let  all 
thefe  Boards  be  of  the  fame  Depth,  becauie 
over  them  muft  be  Doors  on  Hinges  to  lock 
down,  as  you  think  proper;  and  over  thefe 
Doors  likewife,  there  muft  be  a  fort  of  Roofing 
of  Feather-edgM  Boards,  to  lie  Sloping  from 
the  Warren  Wall  to  the  other,  fo  as  to  carry  off 
the  Wet ;  and  thefe  likewife  fhoiftd  be  made 
to  open  and  fhut  at  pleafure.  We  have  then 
little  more  to  do  than  provide  Boards  to  let 
down  before  the  Holes,  as  Occafion  fhall  often, 
to  confine  the  Rabbets  in  their  Cells,  or  pre~ 
ferve  them  in  the  Night  from  Vermin. 

But  to  explain  the  Manner  of  the  Warren 
more  fully,  a  a  a  is  the  Wall  which  encom* 
paffes  it, 

AAA  is  the  little  Wall  or  Front  of  the 
Cells  on  one  Side,  in  which  are  the  Open¬ 
ings  or  En  trance  into  the  Cells. 

B  is  the  Roofing  of  Feather-edg’d  Boards 
fhut  down  over  the  Cells,  to  preferve  them 
from  the  Wen 

C  C  the  FeathenEdg’d  Board  are  opeftd  to 
come  at  the  Doors  over  the  Cells,  which 
ihould  be  kept  lock’d. 

D  a  Place  of  the  Shelter  from  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  wherein  two  Buck-Rabbets  ffiould  be 

Z  z  %  kept 
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kept  chain'd  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Does;  and 
like  wife  under  this  Place  of  Shelter  fhouid  be 
kept  the  Meat  for  the  Rabbets  as  dry  as 
poiiible,  but  fhouid  be  as  light  as  may  be  : 
It  may  be  made  like  an  Alcove  ;  but  every 
one  as  their  Fancy  leads  them,  may  vary  the 
Figure. 

E  E  fhews  where  the  lowed  Part  of  the 
Pavement  fhouid  be,  or  the  .Gutter  to  drain 
the  Floor  of  the  Warren  ;  which  when  it 
comes  near  the  Feeding-houfe,  fhouid  turn  off 
to  the  Corners. 

I  fhall  now  as  I  pafs  along  fuppofe  ten  clear 
Rods  of  Ground  are  employ’d  between  your 
Barn  and  Houfe,  in  the  nature  of  a  Farm¬ 
yard,  and  in  this  you  will  keep  your  Poultry  ,* 
which  in  the  Spring  about  Breeding-time 
may  be  about  twelve  Hens  and  two  Cocks, 
fix  Hen  Turkeys,  and  one  Cock  ;  thefe,  could 
they  have  a  Communication  with  your  Or¬ 
chard,  would  fave  you  a  third  Part  of  the 
Food  you  mud  otherwife  give  them,  if  they 
were  to  run  only  in  the  Farm-Yard  ;  about 
half  a  Bufliel  of  Barley  may  do  in  a  Week 
for  fuch  a  Number  of  Fowls  for  half  a  Year, 
and  a  Bufhel  for  the  other  half  Year. 

Barley  is  about  fourteen  Shillings  per  Quar¬ 
ter  ;  fo  that  then  one  half  Year  will  take 
thirteen  Bufhels  of  Barley,)  l.  s .  d 

which  at  fourteen  Shillings  per>i  i  6 

Quarter,  comes  to  about  j 
in  this  half  Year  our  chief  Pro¬ 
fit  is  in  Eggs,  which,  I  fup¬ 
pofe  may  be  worth  about 

But  if  we  arefortunate  enough  to  have  feme 
Broods  of  Chickens,  which  may  be  fit  for  kil¬ 
ling, 
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ling,  either  about  Chrtftmas ,  or  from  that 
Time  ’rill  the  End  o (May,  the  Markets  at  firft 
hand  will  value  them  at  a  Shilling  a-piece, 
and  to  judge  at  the  lowed  Rate,  I  think  if 
we  reckon  twenty  Chickens  of  that  Kind, 
we  are  not  much  out  of  the  way.  The  Va¬ 
lue  then  of  Eggs  and  Chickens  will  be  one 
Pound  five  Shillings,  and  1  {hall  not  fuppofe, 
that  above  three  Hens  are  employ’d  in  the 
Education  of  thefe  Chickens. 

Then  we  have  nine  breeding  Hens  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  other  half  Year.  Their  wade 
Eggs  may  be  valued  at  twenty  Shillings,  and 
their  Chickens,  reckoning  eight  to  every  Hen, 
one  with  another,  at  fix  Pence  per  Chicken, 
comes  to  two  Pounds  one  ShiI-7  /.  s.  d . 
ling,  which  with  the  odd  Eggs,>  310 
makes 

Gain’d  the  firft  half  Year,  036 
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The  Barley  for  2 6  Weeks,  at  a? 

Bufhel  per  Week,  comes  toj*  23  6 

about 

Then  taking  the  two  Pounds 
three  Shillings  and  fix  Pence 
Expence  of  Meat  from  the 
Profit,  there  remains 

The  Turkeys,  if  they  are  well  manag'd, 
may  in  Eggs  before  they  fet  yield  ten  Shil¬ 
lings  i  and  out  of  fix  Hens,  reckoning  all  Ha¬ 
zards,  we  may  expert  about  eight  young 
ones  to  be  brought  up  by  bach  Hen  ;  and  *tis 
no  extraordinary  Price  to  reckon  them  at  one 

Shil- 
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Shilling  and  Six  pence  a-piece, 
one  with  another,  then  we  have 
forty  eight  young  Turkeys, 
which  come  to 
Which  with  the  Profit  by  Eggs 
and  Chickens  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Poultry,  makes  in  all 
Which  Sum  of  four  Pounds  •* 
thirteen  Shillings,  being  ad-/ 
ded  to  the  thirty  one  Pounds^ 
eight  Shillings  for  Fifb,  Fruit 
Rabbets  and  Ducks,  makes 
the  Sum  of 
All  which  is  clear  Profit,  and  you  have  yet 
remaining  eighty  feven  Rods  of  Ground  ftili 
to  be  improved  by  Gardening,  of  which  you 
may  reckon  near  a  fourth  Part  loft  in  Alleys 
and  Walks  and  ill  Management,  let  your  Gar¬ 
dener  be  never  fo  careful ;  however,  to  fet 
the  clear  Profit  which  you  may  draw  from 
the  remaining  Part  at  ten  Pounds,  is  as  little 
as  can  be  (uppoied,  confidering  your  Wall- 
Fruit,  and  Efpalier  or  Dwarfs,  your  Roots 
for  the  Winter  ;  your  Afparagus,  Colliflowers, 
Cabbages,  and  an  hundred  other  Articles, 
which,  however  they  feem  trifling,  run  away 
with  Money  were  they  to  be  bought. 

Thefe  ten  Founds  added  to) 
the  reft  make  3  ^  ’  ° 

And  you  have  the  Pieafureof  enjoying  all  thefe 
at  your  ownTime, and  in  the  higheftPerfetftioin 
lam  told,  that  1  undervalue  the  Things  I 
mention  ;  but  I  think  it  much  more  reasona¬ 
ble  to  do  fo,  than  fet  the  Prices  too  high  ; 
becaufe  any  one  who  follows  thefe  Prefcrip- 
fions,  may  have  the  Pleafure  of  an  unexpec¬ 
ted 
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ted  Advantage,  rather  than  find  Fault  that  my 
Calculations  or  Valuations  fall  ftiort  of  what 
they  expe&ed.  But  I  am  fure,  that  if  all  I 
have  treated  of  in  this  Letter  be  ufed  in  the 
Family,  they  will  be  near  twice  the  Value  I 
have  fet  down. 

While  I  am  upon  the  Topick  of  Country 
Advantages,  I  (hall  give  you  feme  Memoran¬ 
dums  relating  to  the  Curing  of  Pork  and  Ba¬ 
con,  which  will  admit  of  as  much  Enquiry, 
and  be  of  as  much  Ufe,  as  any  thing  I  have 
treated  of  in  this  Letter. 

Some  time  fince,  when  I  eat  feme  Pickled 
Pork  at  the  Houfe  of  one  of  my  Gorrefpon- 
dents,  who  ftgns  himfelf  A .  B .  1  found  his 
Method  of  Curing  Pork  to  be  much  fu pc- 
rior  to  the  common  Way  ;  and  one  has  this 
Advantage  in  communicating  good  Things, 
that  fometimes  we  End  fome  Pleafure  from 
them  in  remote  Parts,  where  before  every 
thing  was  rude  and  unpolifh’d ;  for  this  Rea- 
fon,  I  prevail’d  upon  my  Friend  to  give  me 
the  following  Memorandums. 

Fir  fly  The  Hog  mu  ft  be  full  half  a  Year,  or 
at  moft  nine  Months  old  ;  for  its  Flefh  will 
then  eat  kindly,  and  take  Salt  betterthan  if  it 
was  older. 

Secondly ,  When  we  are  difpofed  to  fat  a 
Hog,  befides  his  common  Meat,  we  muft 
give  him  a  Quart  or  three  Pints  each  Day  of 
Horfe-Beans;  this  we  may  continue  for  fix 
or  eight  Days  before  he  is  put  up  for  Fatting. 

‘ thirdly ,  When  he  is  thus  prepared  for  Fat¬ 
ting,  we  are  to  take  Care  that  he  never  wants 
either  Meat  or  Water,  and  bed  his  Sty  well 

with 
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with  dean  Straw,  or  Feafe-haulm  ;  he  will 
eat  at  firft  about  three  Quarters  of  a  Peck  of 
Peafe  in  a  Day,  and  decline  in  his  eating  as 
he  grows  fat  ;  about  two  Bufhel  and  a  half 
of  Peafe,  or  three  Bufhels  at  moft,  will  bring 
him  into  good  Order  for  killing,  without 
making  him  too  far. 

I  find  then  that  fcalding  is  much  better 
than  fingeing  him  ,  for  by  fcalding  the  Pores 
of  the  Skin,  are  much  more  apt  to  receive 
the  Salt,  than  the  finged  Hogs. 

When  this  is  done,  let  him  hang  up  a  Day 
before  we  cut  him  out,  and  then  fprinkle 
fome  common  Salt  over  the  Pieces  to  draw 
out  the  frefti  Blood  from  the  Flefti ;  for  by 
this  Means,  your  Pork  will  take  Salt  the 
better,  and  keep  the  longer;  And  fome  will 
like  wife  take  out  the  larger  Bones,  which, 
they  fay,  helps  to  preferve  it  ;  for  ’tis  about 
the  Bones  that  it  firft  begins  to  grow  mufty, 
or  receive  a  'Feint, 

After  this,  we  muft  provide  half  a  Peck  of 
common  Salt,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Salt- 
Petre,  one  Pint  of  Petre  Salt,  and  half  a  Pound 
of  coarfe  Sugar.  Thefe  Quantities  I  ufe  for  a 
Hog  weighing  about  fourteen  Stone. 

Thefe  Ingredients  muft  be  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  over  a  Fire  in  an  Iron  Pan,  and  when 
they  are  very  hot.  Salt  the  feveral  Pieces  of 
Pork  with  them,  without  grudging  a  little 
Labour  ;  for  the  harder  we  rub  thefe  Salts 
upon  them,  the  fiirer  we  are  of  Succefs.  I 
have  known  a  little  Carelefnefs  in  the  rubbing 
on  of  thefe  Salts,  has  fpoifd  a  whole  Hog. 

When  we  have  done  this,  lay  the  Pieces 
clofe  together  in  glazed  Earthen  Vdfels,  and 

cover 
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cover  them  clofe  ,*  during  the  firft  Fortnight, 
take  out  your  Pork  every  other  Day,  and 
rub  the  Salt  hard  upon  every  one  ;  and  when 
we  put  them  again  into  the  earthen  Pan?,, 
obferve,  that  thofe  Pieces  which  before  lay 
at  the  Bottom,  do  now  lie  at  Top,  and  fo 
change  them  every  time  you  take  them  out. 

In  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnights  time,  feme 
of  the  fmallefl  Pieces,  if  they  do  not  feel 
hard  to  the  Touch,  mufl:  have  more  Salt 
rubb’d  upon  them5  and  in  three  Weeks  time 
your  Pork  will  be  fit  forUfe. 

If  we  /hould  not  change  our  Pork  in  the 
Time  of  its  Salting,  as  I  have  mention’d,  we 
fhould  find  that  thofe  Pieces  which  lay  at 
the  Bottom  would  be  fit  for  Ufe,  when  thofe 
on  the  Top  would  hardly  be  better  than  com¬ 
mon  Pork,  or  perhaps  not  fo  good.  Where 
this  changing  of  the  Pieces  has  been  neg- 
le&ed,  I  have  known  the  Receipt  defpifedj 
for  there  was  never  any  but  thofe  Pieces 
which  vyere  at  the  Bottom,  that  anfwer’d  the 
Defignof  the  Receipt. 

I  remember  once,  by  Miflake,  there  was 
put  in  among  the  Salts  three  Quarters  of  a 
Pound  of  brown  Sugar,  inilead  ol  one  Quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Pound,  and  in  the  Opinion  of  very 
good  Judges,  the  Pork  was  better  than  any 
they  had  tailed  in  England .  I  think  for  the 
larger  Pieces,  it  renders  them  more  tender. 

Thus  far  are  the  Memorandums  concerning 
the  Curing  of  Pork  ;  and  as  1  am  upon  the 
Subject,  I  cannot  help  communicating  to  you 
the  following  Letter  from  Mr.  Warner ,  of 
the  Method  ufed  by  the  People  of  Hamburgh*. 
and  in  Wefipbalia,  for  drying  of  Bacon,  in 
II.  A  a  a  which 
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which  chiefly  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Bacon 

conflAs* 


Friend  Bradley , 

rT"'  H  Y  Favour  of  the  3  othUltimo  I  receiv’d  ; 

in  Anfwer  to  which,  I  fend  thee  the 
Method  ufed  to  cure  Bacon  in  and  about 
Hamburgh  and  Weftphalia ,  which  is  after  this 
Manner:  Families  that  kill  1,2,  or  3  Hogs  a 
Year,  have  a  Clofet  in  the  Garret  joyning  to 
their  Chimney,  made  very  tight  and  dofe, 
to  contain  Smoke,  in  which  they  hang  their 
Bacon  to  dry  out  of  the  Reach  of  the  Heat 
of  the  Fire,  that  it  may  be  gradually  dried  by 
the  Smoke  only,  and  not  by  Heat ;  the  Smoke 
is  convey’d  into  the  Clofet  by  a  Hole  in  the 
Chimney  near  the  Floor,  and  a  Place  made 
for  an  Iron  Stopper  to  be  thruft  into  the  Fun- 
nil  of  the  Chimney  about  one  Foot  above 
the  Hole,  to  flop  the  Smoke  from  afeending 
up  the  Chimney,  and  force  it  through  the 
Hole  into  the  Clofet,  The  Smoke  is  carried 
off  again  by  another  Hole  in  the  Funnil  of 
the  Chimney  above  the  faid  Stopper,  almofl: 
at  the  Ceiling,  where  it  vents  it  felf.  The  up* 
per  Hole  mufl  not  be  too  big,  becaufe  the 
Clofet  mufl  be  always  full  of  Smoke,  and 
that  from  Wood  Fires  ;  for  Coal,  or  Turf, 
or  Peat  Smoke,  I  apprehend  will  not  do  fo 
well.  The  Manner  of  Salting  is  no  other 
than  as  we  fait  Meat  in  common  ;  fometimes 
they  life  our  Newcafile  Salt,  or  St.  Ubesy  or 
Lisbon  Salt,  and  a  Salt  that’s  made  at  Nurem - 
l erg  (not  fo  good  as  Newcafile  )  made  from 
Salt  Springs  j  in  thofe  Parts  they  do  not  fait 

their 
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their  Bacon  or  Beef  fo  much  as  we  do  in 
England ,  becaufe  the  Smoke  helps  to  Cure, 
as  well  as  the  Salt ;  for  I  have  feen  when 
dry’d  Fie  fib  hath  not  hang’d  long  enough  in 
the  Smoke,  it  would  be  green  within,  when 
if  it  had  hung  its  Time,  it  would  have  been 
red  quite  through  •  for  as  the  Smoke  pene¬ 
trates,  it  cures  the  Flefb,  and  colours  it  red 
without  any  Salt-Petre,  or  any  other  Art. 
As  to  the  Feed  of  their  Swine,  I  faw  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  Feed  and  ours  here  ;  if 
any  have  the  Preference,  I  believe  the  Eng - 
ljjh>  and  our  Bacon  would  be  full  as  good, 
if  not  better  than  the  Weftfhaha,  if  cured 
alike. 

I  have  here  above  anfwered  thy  Defire, 
and  wifh  it  may  be  approved  by  our  Bacon 
Makers ;  for  the  Bacon  will  not  only  be  not 

fo  fait,  but  relifh  better  every  Way, 

•  r  ■.  ’  *  ■  . 

*Thy  Friend , 

John  Warner. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  to  you  before  I  conclude  this 
long  Letter,  and  that  is  the  Method  of  ma¬ 
king  the  famous  Stilton  Cheek,  which  all  that 
taiie  it  allow  to  be  fuperior  to  every  other 
Cheefe,  either  of  foreign  or  Englijh  Make. 

The  fort  of  Cheefe  I  have  tailed,  tho*  I 
have  not  been  at  the  Place,  and  as  far  as  my 
Palate  will  allow  me  to  judge,  is  far  before 
the  Chudder  or  richefl  Cheefes  I  have  tailed, 

A  a  a  2  The 
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The  Excellence  of  the  Stilton  Cheefe  feems 
chiefly  to  depend  upon  the  Management  in 
the  Dairy,  rather  than  upon  the  fort  of  Grafs 
or  Soil  1  for  I  have  eaten  Cheefe  made  from 
the  Receipt  of  the  Stilton ,  at  a  Place  near 
Nottingham ,  which  came  fo  near  it  in  Per¬ 
fection,  that  it  would  puzzle  a  good  Tafte 
to  difeover,  whether  it  was  not  Stilton 
Cheefe  .*  However,  I  was  not  without  Enqui¬ 
ry,  and  1  found  that  my  Friend  near  Not¬ 
tingham ,  where  the  Grounds  are  not  account¬ 
ed  very  rich,  had  then  fold  above  fifty  Cheefes, 
which  (he  had  made  in  one  Summer  from 
pine  or  ten  Cows,  for  a  Guinea  a-piece  at 
the  firfl  Hand  ;  which,  I  think,  is  very  good 
Profit,  and  I  conceive  the  Receipt  will  not  be 
unacceptable  ;  for  I  find  that  in  our  happy 
Country,  the  People  have  not  always  a  right 
Method  of  fhewing  its  Beauties  ;  for  I  ob- 
ferve,  where  you  have  thebedFidi  in  plenty, 
you  have  the  word  Sauce,*  where  you  have 
the  bed  Ground  and  the  bed  Cattle,  you 
have  the  word  Dairies  ;  and  like  a  Mine  of 
rich  Metal,  ’cis  often  lod  for  want  of  Know¬ 
ledge  or  good  Management. 

I  wifh,  tho5  you  do  not  keep  many  Cows, 
you  will  begin  in  your  Country  to  follow  the 
Receipt  I  fend  you,  which  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  from  another  Correfpondent, 
who  figns  him  felt  A.  B.  and  to  whom  l  am 
much  oblig’d  for  feveral  very  indru&ive 
H  hits.  For  tho*  your  Number  of  Cows  may 
not  perhaps  furnifh  you  with  the  fame  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Milk  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Re¬ 
ceipt,  yet  your  Proportions  may  be  the  fame, 
#nd  the  Rule  of  Management  may  be  the 

’  ■’  "  fame  j 
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fame  ;  and  tho?  a  great  Body  inCheefe  may  af¬ 
ford  fome  more  Richnefs  chan  afmall  Quantity 
may  do,  yet  you  cannot  help  finding  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  in  a  fmail  Cheefe  made 
after  that  Manner,  preferable  to  all  the  Cheefe 
made  the  common  way. 

Stilton  is  in  Lincolnjbire,  and  as  I  am  in¬ 
form’d,  the  Ground  lies  high  ;  fo  that  1  con¬ 
ceive  the  Grafs  is  not  very  rank. 

*  To  maize  Stilton  Cheefe , 

'T'AKE  ten  Gallons  of  Morning  M ilk, 
and  five  Gallons  of  fweet  Cream,  and 
beat  them  together;  then  put  in  as  much 
boiling  Spring-Water,  as  will  make  it  warmer 
than  Milk  from  the  Cow  ;  when  this  is  done, 
put  in  Runnet  made  ftrong  with  large  Mace, 
and  when  it  Is  come  (or  the  Milk  is  fet  in 
Curd)  break  it  as  fmail  as  you  would  do  for 
Cheefe-Cakes ;  and  after  that  fait  it,  and 
put  it  into  the  Fatr,  and  prefs  it  for  two 
Hours. 

Then  boil  the  Whey,  and  when  you  have 
taken  off  the  Curds,  put  the  Cheefe  into  the 
Whey,  and  let  it  (land  half  an  Hour;  then 
put  it  in  the  Prefs,  and  when  you  take  it  our, 
bind  it  up  for  the  firft  Fortnight  in  Linnen 
Rollers,  and  turn  it  upon  Boards  for  the  firft 
Month  twice  a  Day. 

You  may  fee  that  I  have  not  fpared  Paper, 
to  give  you  the  beft  Inftrufitions  I  can  to¬ 
wards  your  Enjoyment  of  a  Country-Life  : 
lam  perfuaded  true  Contentment  lies  in  Re¬ 
tirement  ;  for  I  am  Eire,  as  I  have  experi¬ 
enced;  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  the  Pubiick; 

no. 
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no,  not  among  thofe  who  pofiefs  the  greateffc 
Riches :  Ambition  is  crowded  with  Incon¬ 
veniences,  either  vain  Hopes,  or  Envy; 
whilft  a  Man,  who  enjoys  Country  Retire¬ 
ment  feafts  hknfelf  with  Health  and  quiet 
Thought. 

1  am,  good  Sir , 

Jour  mo  ft  humble  Servant y 


R.  Bradley, 


A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman ,  concerning 
the  Improvement  oj  an  Acre  oj  low 
wet  Ground,  by  Alders  or  Abeals. 


SIR, 

YOUR  Defire  of  my  Advice,  what  you 
(hall  do  with  your  Piece  of  Ground, 
which  you  obferve  lies  wet,  gives  me  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  recommending  two  Ways  to 
you  of  advantaging  yourfelf.  The  firft  is  by 
planting  of  Alders,  to  be  cut  once  in  three 
Years  for  Poles,  or  to  make  a  fpeedy  Shel¬ 
ter  j  or  elfe  to  bear  with  Time  fo  long,  as 
to  cut  at  once  a  valuable  Sinn  of  Money 
from  it.  We  mull  confider  that  a  continued 
dropping  will  make  its  Way  much  hirer  than 
the  moll  violent  Stroke  will  do  ;  or,  as  the 
Cafe  is.  Money  to  be  receiv’d  every  third 
Year,  will  encreafe  more  by  its  Intereft*  and 
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is  more  fare,  or  will  improve  to  more  Ad¬ 
vantage,  than  where  a  large  Sum  will  only  ap¬ 
pear  in  twenty  Years. 

If  you  chufe  the  firft,  that  is,  to  reap  a 
Crop  every  third  Year,  you  muft  plant  your 
Ground  with  Trunchions,  or  Sets  of  Alder, 
in  the  Spring,  about  thirty  fix  in  a  Rod  of 
Ground  ;  then  upon  an  Acre,  you  will  have 
five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty  Plants; 
and  if  they  take  with  the  Ground,  which 
they  will  do,  if  it  is  often  overflowed,  then 
in  three  Years  the  Lop,  or  their  Produce  in 
Branches  at  five  Shillings  per)  l.  s.  d. 
Hundred  upon  the  Spot,  wili>i5  o  o 
amount  to  the  Value  of  about  > 

So  that  you  have  five  Pounds  per  Annum  for 
your  Acre,  Now  the  Price  I  have  fet  is 
much  lower  than  they  will  fell  for,  and  every 
Trunchion  will  bring  three  or  four  Branches* 
the  flrft  Year,  which  is  abundance  more  than 
I  have  related  ;  and  the  fecond  Cutting  will 
give  you  nine  or  ten  from  every  Plant  ;  fo 
that  one  may  reafonably  put  this  Plantation 
at  ten  Pounds  per  Annum ,  one  Year  with  an¬ 
other.  And  then  in  twenty  Years  the  Profit 
would  be  two  hundred  Pounds,  and  Part  of 
the  Money  paid  every  third  Year  to  be  em¬ 
ploy’d  ro  Profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Ground  is  not 
fubjed  to  be  overflow’d  often,  you  may  plant 
in  it  about  an  hundred  and  fixty  Abeals, 
which  if  you  allow  them  twenty  Years  growth, 
will  be  worth  about  one  hundred  and  fixty 
Pounds.  Now  the  Plantation,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Alders  is  like  enjoying  an  Eftare  at 
prefent ;  and  the  Abeals  is  like  having  m 

Eftare 
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Ed  ate  in  Reverfion.  The  Price  of  the  Plants 
will  be  about  the  fame  Value,  but*  the  Al¬ 
ders  will  cofi:  more  to  plant  them  than  the 
Abeals  ;  they  will  both  be  profitable,  and  ’tis 
your  own  Choice  whether  one  or  the  other, 

1  amy  Sir, 

Tour  mo  ft  humble  Servant, 

R.  Bradley. 

CQQ^jQQQ  QC^QQCI^QQC)QQCI^QQr^)Qjo| 

Remarks  upon  the  Weather  and  ‘Pro¬ 
duce  of  this  Month. 

H  E  two  or  three  Days  at  the  Beginning 
of  this  Month  were  warm  and  pleafant, 
but  then  it  changed  to  fudden  Storms  of 
Rain  and  Hail,  but  moderately  warm  in  the 
Intervals.  Towards  the  End  we  had  cold 
Rains,  and  the  Evenings  very  cold. 

This  Month  our  Markets  and  Gardens 
are  very  fienderly  furnifh’d  with  Herbs ;  for 
all  the  Garden  Grounds  are  now  frefii  laid 
down,  and  fown  for  Summer  Profit,  unlefs 
fuch  Farts  as  were  planted  in  the  Autumn 
or  Winter  Months  with  Carots,  Radifhes, 
Spinage,  Cabbage  Lettice,  and  feme  others. 

1  faw  about  the  End  at  my  very  curious 
Friend’s— — -Trowel,  Efq;alarge  Parcel  of 
Lupines,  or  the  flowering  Sprouts  of  Tur- 
neps,  and  a  mimberlefs  Piece  of  Cabbage 
Plants  moving  to  their  flowering  State,  whofe 

tender 


/ 
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tender  budded  Shoots  are  much  fuperior  to 
any  Green  at  this  Seafon,  for  now  the  Bro- 
c oli  are  gone. 

In  the  Management  of  the  Brocoli  and  thefe 
young  flowering  Shoots  of  the  Cale  or  Cab¬ 
bage,  or  Turnep  Race  for  eating,  we  muft 
firing  them  or  pull  off  the  outfide  Veffels  be¬ 
fore  they  are  boil’d,  or  elfe  they  will  have 
a  bitter  tafle,  and  then  the  Time  that  they 
lhould  be  in  boiling  Water  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed  four  Minutes,  and  after  that  ferv’d  on 
a  flat  Plate,  with  Holes  in  it  like  a  Culen- 
der  to  let  out  the  Water  without  prefling  them 
at  all ;  for  the  prefling  thefe  Herbs  makes 
them  lofe  their  Sweetnefs,  which  confifis  in 
the  fpungy  Parts,  and  thofe  are  fo  tender, 
that  they  are  eaflly  prefs’d  quite  out  of  the 
Plant. 

If  thefe  are  rightly  managed,  no  paft  Green, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  fo  good,  unlefs  we  have 
Brocoli  in  its  Perfe&ion. 

1  have  heard  that  there  were  ripe  Cherries 
at  Mr.  Millet  s  of  North- End  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  Month  ,•  and  alfo  large  green 
Abricots  and  Rofe*buds,  as  there  was  in  his 
Father’s  'Time. 

Mr.  Brown  at  Brentford ,  I  am  inform’d  fur- 
nifh’d  our  Markets  with  Cucumbers  this 
Month. 

Natural  Afparagus,  contrary  to  the  Dic¬ 
tates  of  Nature  in  preceding  Years,  were  a- 
bout  the  Middle  of  this  Month  brought  to 
Market ;  I  faw  feveral  hundreds  above 
Ground  on  the  twentieth  Day  in  fome  of  the 
Neat-Houfe  Gardens  about  Tu$hilhjields  •  we 

VoL  II.  Bbb  have 
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have  yet  Parfneps,  Carets  and  Potatoes  very 

good. 

This  Month  I  faw  Grapes  in  Bloffom*  and 
1  queftion  not  but  in  forae  Places  they  may 
be  found  ripe  by  the  Beginning  of  June. 


N  1  S. 
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Page  313.  after  the  Words  lafl  Summer  confiderings 
add  more  attentively .  p.  315.  for  Carot  read  Carol? . 
After  the  Words,  the  Pear  was  a  larger  Treef  add,  and 
delighted  in  a  dryer  Soil .  p«  320,  for  Carot  read  Caroh . 
p.  354*  read  9  Pence  per  Bufhel  for  Bran ,  and  allow 
that  Price  at  the  end  of  the  Acwunt. 
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